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Art. 1.—Rome and the Romans, 


N the course of last winter, Pio Nono resigned himself 
with exemplary piety to the disposal of divine providence, 
refusing, in spite of the efforts of the Emperor of France, 
to bestir himself for his own defence, notwithstanding the 
prospect of the withdrawment of the army of occupation. 
The expostulations of Count de Sarteges received no other 
reply at the time from the holy father but that his trust 
was in a higher power. He was even ready, rather than 
take the sword for his defence, to go forth from the Vatican 
with his staff in the one hand and his book in the other, 
and fill up the remainder of his few and evil days with a 
pilgrimage through Europe, receiving the homage and re- 
viving the faith of his spiritual children. The pontiff’s 
trust has since receded from that high tide mark. Another 
lingering look at St Peter’s has staggered his pilgrim pur- 
pose, and once more his spiritual children witness the head 
of the Church sinking to dependence on an arm of flesh. 
Even at the highest season of the pontiff’s faith, it was 
whispered in Rome that the enrolment of soldiers was 
being made in petto, and that the trust in providence was 
not so absolute as was announced to Count de Sarteges. 
At all events, the season of romantic submission has passed. 
Napoleon was not to be deceived by the profession of the 
pope into a change of his measures; and the pope, baulked 
in his hopes of the Emperor’s conversion, has had recourse 
once more to arms—to arms for the defence of himself 
against his Roman subjects. 
A thousand foreign soldiers were ordered last August to 
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be added to the pontifical army, and a loan of two millions 
sterling authorised at the same time, for a further levy of 
three thousand men. As the French soldiers turn their 
backs on the Flaminian gate, Rome and its people are to be 
subjected to worse than the old army of occupation—to 
the mercy of an army of mercenaries, at the command of 
the fears and suspicions of its priestly paymasters. Guaran- 
teed by the convention of September against foreign aggres- 
sion, the pope dreads a mcre formidable enemy, in the foes 
of his own household; and to perpetuate his rule, is compelled 
to reveal to Europe by his new muster, that if he would 
rule at all, he must rule with a rod of iron. 

If this self-defensive movement be successfully carried out, 
the pontifical government will doubtless prolong for a season 
its temporal sovereignty, give respite to Europe from the vexed 
Roman question, allow the Emperor of France to march his 
troops out of Rome without the risk of an immediately subse- 
quent revolutionary explosion, and. enable him at length to 
reconcile his own position with his principles of non-interven- 
tion. But when all this has become wn fait accompli, will the 
Roman question be nearer a permanent satisfactory solution ? 
The professed aim of the intervention of the Emperor was 
to preserve Rome for the Papacy. Yet at every step it has 
opposed itself to his endeavours to bring its acts into 
harmony with the necessities of its position. With all his 
influence, Napoleon‘ has failed during his fifteen years’ 
occupation to obtain one concession from the pontiff in 
favour of his Roman subjects; and when he leaves Rome, he 
will leave its people as hostile as when he entered it to the 
sovereignty of the papacy, and waiting only for their oppor- 
tunity to strike off its chain. That opportunity may be 
postponed by the strong hand of the papal mercenaries, but 
the Romans know that the finances of the papacy are not 
inexhaustible, and that, if other complications do not bring 
them relief, their relief will come from the inexorable law to 
which Rome is no stranger, ‘“‘ No pay no paternoster,” or in 
military phrase, “ Point d’ argent, point de Swisse.” 

In the discussion of the Rofman question by a class of 
distinguished French writers, the rights of the Roman 

ople are dealt with as the least of its elements. M. de 

ontalembert has written and spoken of the Roman State, 
**lo Stato Pontefizio,” as the work of the catholic nations, 
and pronounced the eternal city to be the “ spiritual 
capital of the catholic world.” We are not surprised that 
the eloquent fancy of Montalembert should have thrown 
around the papacy, as a shield from the assaults of its 
aggrieved Roman subjects, this splendid generalisation. 
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Guizot's Plea for Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope. 3 


He is seldom unwilling to doff his liberal armour when it is 
to do battle for the pope. But it is singular to find a great 
protestant statesman of France giving expression to the 
same theory, and wielding it in arrest of Cavour’s projected 
unification of Italy, and in special protest against the 
inclusion of Rome and the pontifical states in the Italian 
kingdom. “If the Catholic Church,” wrote Guizot, in 1861, 
“had been only an Italian church; if catholicism had been 
confined within the limits of that beautiful country, 


‘Ch* Apennin parte, e 'l mar cireonda, e 1’ Alpe,’ 


of that land which M. de Cavour undertook to conquer 
entirely for Piedmont, there would have been some plausible 
motive, some specious appearance in his language; he 
would only have touched spiritual order, where he changed 
temporal order; he would only have attacked religious 
liberty where he established political unity, and the local 
church, placed under the law of a new State, would have 
been the only sufferer by the change. But the Catholic 
Church is everywhere, without as within Italy; in the old 
and in the new world; and in every quarter would the 
abolition of the temporal sovereignty of the pope change 
its condition and assail its liberties. If M. de Cavour, in the 
new Italian kingdom, had desired the absolute separation 
of Church and State, and the entire redigious freedom of 
Catholicism, in place of its alliance with the civil power, it 
might have been admitted. I do not ask whether he would 
have been right or wrong; he would at least have acted 
within the limits of his political rights and of Italian 
sovereignty. But to adopt, as regards the Catholic Church, 
measures which everywhere change its constitution and 
position; which affect the Catholics of France, Germany, 
Spain, England, America, and the whole world, together 
with those of Italy ; which disturb the Catholic missionaries 
in the cities of China, and in the island of Oceania, as well 
as the ministers and believers in Paris and Madrid; to 
take from all these churches, nations, and consciences, 
utterly strangers to the Italian kingdom, the ancient sove- 
reignty, the old securities for the independence of the 
spiritual head of their religion, is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest acts of usurpation which history acknowledges or 
the mind can conceive !” 

Translated into the political logic of Guizot, the theory of 
Montalembert amounts to the disfranchisement of Rome 
and of the pontifical states. It wrests from them the 
common rights of nations, on the plea that they are in a 
peculiar position, the occupants of a territory which is the 











4 Rome and the Romans. ’ 
‘capital of the Catholic world,” and which, affecting the 
interests of the remotest provinces of Romish Christendom, 
falls to be governed, not with a view to the special advantage 
of its own inhabitants, but in subservience to the independence 
of the papacy, and the glory of its spiritual sovereign. 
Rome and its citizens are on this theory a sacrifice on the 
service of Catholic Europe and of the Catholic world; and 
if, in the fulfilment of this high function, their own political 
position be not the most enviable, their recompence for their 
abridged liberty is the honourableness of their position. 
They preserve the independence of the papacy, and have 
their reward in the grateful approbation of Catholic Europe! 
That they should satisfy themselves with this reeompence, 
and take joyfully in consideration of it the spoiling of their 
liberties, is the doctrine peremptorily laid down for their 
acceptance by another and no less an authority than M. 
Thiers. He even chides them for allowing the thought of 
their individual interests to come across the path of the 
august spiritual ruler cf the Catholic world. Their part is 
to recognise the duty of devoting themselves to the independ- 
ence of the pontiff,—‘‘For,” says M. Thiers, in a report to 
the Legislative Assembly in France, with autocratic decisive- 


ness, “‘there is no independence for the pontificate but } 


sovereignty. Here is an interest of the highest order, which 
ought to silence thé particular interests of a nation, as in a 
state the public interests silence individual interests.” 

That the independence of the pontificate has been guarded 
by the temporal sovereignty, is a position which it were not 
difficult to assail. A glance at the history of the popes would 
yield indisputable evidence that the temporal sovereignty, 
instead of a defence around the papacy, had provoked the 
ambition of popes, been the source of their unceasing politi- 
cal entanglements, imperilled often their very existence, and 
coe their continual temptation and snare. Dante said 

ong ago— 
“la Chiesa di Roma 

Per confondere in sé due regimmenti 

Cade nelfango, e sé brutta e la soma.”’ 
But admitting all that is pleaded for the temporal sove- 
reignity, why should Rome and the Roman States, more 
than any of the other Catholic nations, be sacrificed to its 
support? or by what right can the Catholic powers of Euro 
combine to hold a people unwilling to be held under its 
yoke, and who lack, let it be said, the virtue for M. Thiers’s 
required act of political self-immolation? That the Romans 
have uttered their strongest protest against that sovereignty 
needs no new proof. For fifteen years the bayonets of 
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Rome Sacrificed to Romanion, 5 


France have been the witnesses of the strength of that pro- 
test; and the freshly mustering thousands of papal troops 
proclaim its still undiminished vitality. If, in the conviction 
of Catholic Europe, this sovereignty be indispensable to the 
independence of its spiritual chief, let its Catholic powers 
impose on him the necessity of ruling on the conditions that 
can alone give permanence to his rule. Let them insist 
upon his governing on the recognised principles of constitu- 
tional sovereignty, or cease to ask from the citizens of 
Rome a sacrifice to-which no people should consent, and to 
which submission is given only because resistance were death. 

The Catholic nations grievously misinterpret the silence 
of the citizens of Rome, if they accept it for their aqui- 
escence in its pontifical sovereignty. Their silence is the 
proof of the repressive rigour of its rule, but are they satis- 
fied with a government that is administered by, and ex- 
clusively for, a priestly class; that in its dread of its own 
subjects denies the liberty of meeting to more than six 
persons in one place without special licence from the police ; 
which treats as a criminal the citizen who ventures an 
opinion on its acts; which imprisons whom it will on its 
own suspicions; which refuses public trial to an accused, 
and the privilege of being confronted with his accusers, and 
all information as to why and wherefore he has been hurried 
from his family at midnight and shut up in a dungeon; 
which moreover allows of no change to its subjects of their 
religious belief, no utterance of any conviction that differs 
from its own, without visiting the heretic with penalties, and 
applying the secular arm in correction of his aberrations ; 
which from the living exacts confession to a priest, and 
punishes the dying who refuse to confess, by interdicting 
the attendance of his physician, nullifying his will, and dis- 
gracing his family by refusing to his body Christian burial! 
M. de Montalembert, in his jealousy for the integrity of the 
papal power, may speak of the Roman state as the work of 
the Catholic nations, and of the eternal city as the spiritual 
capital of the Catholic world; but will the Romans consent 
to be a continual living sacrifice on behalf of the Catholic 
nations, and submit for ever to be enclosed in whatever pen 
the shepherds of Europe may choose for them? We have 
misread the signs of a winter’s residence at Rome, if its 
citizens be not prepared for the decisive assertion of their 
independence, when the hour shall strike that delivers them 
from the bayonets of France, or from the overwhelming 
force of the papal mercenaries. That time is not far dis- 
tant, let them only patiently wait for it; and when their 
triumph comes, use it with the moderation that will prove 
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their title to be free. They know their own Italian proverb, 
‘Chi va sano va piano.” ‘. 

Let one or two of the signs that are being constantly 
thrown on the surface of Roman society indicate the mind 
of its people. The Carnival, after being four years dead, was 
revived and celebrated during last spring with unwonted en- 
thusiasm. All Rome streamed into the Corso, gay with 
draped balconies and floral decorations, and crowded with 
carriages from which poured an incessant shower of confetti 
and bouquets. For four or five preceding years, the 
citizens had hung their harps on the willows, refusing to be 
merry under the bondage of their country. The priests had 
piped and preached up the carnival, but the people would not 
dance. The convention of September reviving their hopes, 
at the summons of the National Committee, that under- 
ground Roman power, they came forth to rejoice. In the 
Corso, draped for the festive occasion, only two balconies 
were hung with white and yellow, the colours of the pontiff: 
one the balcony of the ex-king of Naples, the other occupied 
by a personal attendant on the pope. An Irish family, a 
recent pervert to popery, appearing, in its zeal for its new 
master, in his colours, was in danger, as it drove through 
the Corso, of suffering from the rough handling of the multi- 
tude, and was thereafter advised, from the provocation it had 
given, by violating the political neutrality of strangers, to 
leave Rome. Nowhere indeed were the colours of the 
Italian kingdom, the red, white, and green, boldly unfurled. 
The act would have been treason. Yet many of the floral 
decorations and draperies of carriages, that were filled with 
the elite of the Roman youth, were so arranged that the 
colours of the Italian kingdom were presented in succession, 
and, in emblem of their certain future triumph, were preceded 
by a laurel tree. 

More recently than at the Carnivakthe national spirit irre- 
pressibly broke forth, awoke by the unconscious act of one 
of our own countrymen. At the close of the Roman season, 
the English, as usual, prepared for their exit by their 
favourite finale,—a horse race in the Campagna. ‘Tens of 
thousands turned out to the sight. Roman youths, mounted 
on their light-footed, small-sized black horses; Roman ladies, 
in their carriages of all descriptions, from the splendid 
‘chariot of the princess to the well worn cabriolet of the 
Roman streets, poured to the rendezvous. The streets were 
literally swept of their usual service of vehicles, all caught 
up by the citizens eager for the race-course; whilst the road 
‘to the course, a track of five miles, streamed with a crowd 
of foot passengers. It was a gala day, with the half of Rome 




















Enthusiasm of the Romans for the Italian Kingdom. 7 


bent on its enjoyment. An English gentleman had agreed 
to run one of the horses. By merest accident, he had chosen 
for the occasion a dress consisting of two of the colours of 
the Italian kingdom. Prince Doria, it was said, was not 
unobservant of the choice; and that he might enjoy the ex- 
plosion, presented the rider with a scarf, which, as he threw 
across his shoulder on mounting, completed the red, white, 
and green, of the Italian flag. A shout, that amazed our 
unconscious countryman, rent the air as he vaulted to his 
saddle. He was perplexed by the enthusiasm of his recep- 
tion, prolonged by cheer after cheer, and with wilder accla- 
mations from still widening circles. He had unwittingly 
struck the deepest chord of the Roman heart. The races 
were for the time suspended, and for more than half an 
hour neither the attractions of the course, nor the terrors of 
the gens d’armes and papal troops flying in all directions, 
could repress the successive outbursts of the national heart. 
Even a portion of the soldiers were reported to have been 
carried away by the rapture, and to have cheered with the 
loudest on the first display of the Italian colours. Our English 
countryman, notwithstanding his plea of ignorance, received 
notice to quit Rome within twenty-four hours; and but for 
the remonstrance of certain of the English Romish nobility, 
who threatened to withdraw with him, his lease of Roman 
residence would have ended. 

These, it may be thought, are but flashes from a cloud that 
will: yet blow past. That they are more, that they are the 
signs of a spirit that underlies the length and breadth of 
Roman society, that comprehends all but the immediate 
dependents of the papacy, yea, even many that breathe 
within the Vatican itself, is proved by the helps which the 
national party has often brought to its friends in trouble, 
through the knowledge of affairs which only men in high 
position could have possessed. Once and again it has saved 
the suspected patriot by the hint it has given of the pur- 
posed midnight visit of the police, and enabled him to clear 
his house of all doubtful papers, or to take himself off till 
the storm blew past. The great strength of the national 
party is well known at Rome. ‘It once numbered,” was 
the remark to us of an Italian, “ one in a hundred of the 
Romans, now it numbers ninety-nine in the hundred.” It 
is no longer a handful in conspiracy against the nation. It 
is the nation united for its own deliverance. This great 
party has its members in all ranks and in all positions; it 
has its secret printing press, sends forth its occasional papers, 
directs the movements of the citizens as to their apeneing 
or non-appearing on public celebrations, when to rejoice an 
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when to mourn, when to hold carnival, or in its place a 
gloomy silent meeting amidst the owls and ruins of the old 
city. Though embracing its tens of thousands, such has 
been the fidelity of its members to one another, that though 
tempting rewards have been offered by the government for 
the names of its committee, for the discovery of its printing 
press, and for the parties who circulate or placard its papers, 
no member has betrayed his associates, and no spy in a 
city full of these agents of the police, has been able to = 
trate its meetings. A people incorruptible in their fidelity 
to each other, under circumstances of the greatest temptation, 
are being disciplined for freedom, and will deserve it. The 
allocution thundered against the freemasons, and which has 
so astonished that peacefully affiliated brotherhood in this 
and the other countries of Europe, is aimed against this 
party, grown formidable to the fears of the papal govern- 
ment in proportion to the secrecy in which it has succeeded 
in shrouding its action. 

We have never understood that it was a sine qua non 
of the “national party,” that Rome should be annexed 
to the Italian kingdom. If it look with hope towards 
that kingdom it is because of its dread of the other European 

owers who, in alliance with the papacy, are ready to crush 
its assertion of its liberties. It felt at the birth hour of its 
first brief independence, the strong arm of the French 
Emperor, and sunk beneath its weight; and it knows that 
other political Pharaohs will not be wanting amongst the 
Catholic sovereigns, to strike at the life of the first man 
child to which its travail shall again give birth. Its natural 
refuge is the rising kingdom of Italy, and its surest hope of 
permanent freedom is in its overshadowing power, and in a 
thorough incorporation with its interests. Still we should 
not be surprised, from the past moderation of the councils of 
that party, and its strong Roman feelings, to learn of its 
willingness to accept of any reasonable concessions of freedom 
from the papal government. 

Five years ago M. About wrote, and the tone of Roman 
feeling has not greatly changed in the interval: ‘“‘I have 
often conversed in the papal states with enlightened and 
honourable men, who rank as the heads of the middle class. 
They have said to me almost unanimously, ‘If a man were 
to drop down from heaven among us with sufficient power to 
cut the root of abuses, to reform the administration, to send 
the priests to church, and the Austrians to Vienna; to pro- 
mulgate a civil code, make the country healthy, restore the 
plains to cultivation, encourage manufactures, give freedom 
to commerce, construct railways, secularise education, pro- 
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Napoleon's Failure to Liberalise the Papacy. 9 


pagate modern ideas, and put us into a condition to bear 
comparison with the enlightened countries of Europe: we 
would fall at his feet, and obey him as we do God. You are 
told that we are ungovernable. Give us but one capable of 
governing, and you shall see whether we will haggle about 
the conditions of his power! Be he who he may, and come he 
whence he may, he shall be absolutely free to do what he 
chooses so long as there is anything to be done. All we ask 
is, that when his task is accomplished, he shall let us share 
the power with him. Rest assured that even then we shall 
give him good measure. The Italians are accommodating, 
and are not ungrateful. But ask us not to support this ever- 
lasting do-nothing, tormenting, ruinous dictatorship which 
a suecession of worn out old mentransmit from one toanother. 
Nor do they even exercise it themselves; but each in his 
turn, too weak to govern, hastens to shift a burden which 
overpowers him, and delivers us over, bound hand and foot, 
to the worst of his cardinals!’” 

It was expected, from the anxious desire of the Em- 
peror of France to preserve Rome for the popes, and from 
his thorough cognisance of the state of Roman feeling, that, 
ere he recalled his army of occupation, he would have accom- 
plished some reform ofthis ‘‘ tormenting ruinous dictatorship.” 
That he has failed, is not the evidence of the unreasonable- 
ness of the subject, but of the intractableness of the 
sovereign. Had he succeeded in patching up such a recon- 
ciliation, we should not have been sanguine as to its holding 
long together. It were in the face of all history to look for 
an arrangement to be durable that attempted the reconcilia- 
tion of those hitherto destructive aims—the preservation of 
the throne of the pope, and the maintenance of the freedom of 
the Roman citizen. 

But events, if they have not already borne, are rapidl 
bearing all parties past the stage of compromise. The fres 
enrolment of mercenaries is the announcement by the papacy 
that the sovereignty which, in the opinion of Catholic Europe, 
must be maintained for the papal independence, will allow of 
no corresponding independence to its subjects. This will go 
far to determine, as the only solution of the Roman question 
compatible with the freedom of the Roman citizen, that which 
was symbolized at. the recent Dante celebration, when at 
Florence the banners of Rome, Venice, and Istria, after hav- 
ing been borne draped in crape amidst the assembled gon- 
falons of the Italian cities, were at the close of the day 

resented before Victor Immanuel, in indication of the trans- 
erence that would turn their mourning into gladness. 

But-more important than the question of the temporal 
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power, though of less present pressing political interest, is 
the position and ultimate prospects of the papal spiritual 
sovereignty. It may be freely admitted that the recent 
movements in Italy were not referable to religious causes. 
The breath of new spiritual life that swept over Europe at 
the era of the Reformation, and awoke its slumbering 
thought through its awakened slumbering conscience, has 
not blown over the plains of Italy. The struggle in that 
land has been mainly for civil interests; its work, the adjust- 
ment of its government to the social requirements of an 
advanced civilisation, and the felt need of freer political 
institutions, in order to its own prosperity, and in vindica- 
tion of a place for itself amongst the European powers. 
But though not religious, the recent political movements 
have made religious reformation possible; and even where 
religious toleration, as in the Roman states, is still withheld, 
and change of faith dealt with as a crime, the struggle for 
freedom, in its deepening silent resistance to the temporal 
sovereignty, is breaking up the traditional reverence for the 
papacy, and shaking its influence as a spiritual power. The 
popular mind is not analytic. The stroke that is launched 
against the king falls on the priest, and the compound per- 
sonality of the pontiff suffers from the blow. 

It has been, indeed, confidently argued, that the loss of 
the temporal sovereignty of the papacy would leave its 
spiritual power undiminished, nay, the stronger for the 
separation. We can understand this argument urged by 
such an advocate as the eloquent Carlo Passaglia, a Romanist, 
profoundly influenced by his conviction of the spirituality of 
Rome’s spiritual power. The temporal, in his opinion, is a 
clog on the higher life of the papacy, and he is entitled, in 
the prospect of its severance, to predict for the spiritual a 
brighter, better day. But for protestants to anticipate an 
increase of the spiritual power from the blow that falls upon 
the temporal, is to pay an unaccustomed compliment to the 
papacy. It is to concede a high character to its spirituality. 
But it is not through tribulation that the papacy attains to 
her kingdom. Essentially earthly in her very spirituality, 
the more the earthly stays of Rome are knocked from under 
her, the more her entire structure is weakened. The present 
struggle of the pope and the Ultramontane party to main- 
tain the temporal sovereignty reveals the consciousness of 
this. The papacy is not itself of the opinion that it will 
flourish through its loss. It has ever grasped at a temporal 
dominion, strengthened itself by temporal supports, and 
wielded the powers of a present world in aid of its assumed 
dominion over the world to come. Its higher claims have 
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Decadence at Rome of the Spiritual Power. LL 


never been so supernal as not to have been affected by 
Peter’s pence; the strokes that have fallen upon its wealth, 
worldly influence, pomp, and glory, having ever cast their 
shadows over its united sovereignty. 

There is only one place in which the overthrow of the 
temporal might possibly issue in the ultimate increase of 
the spiritual power of the papacy; and, strange as this 
assertion may appear, that place is Rome. There the most 
absolute government in Europe, the rule of the pope, or that 
rule transferred to an omnipotent irresponsible cardinal, 
has long undermined, shaken to its foundation, all love and 
reverence for the papacy. The power that has reflected at 
a distance glory on the pontificate, has darkened under its 
own shadow into a grievous, intolerable tyranny. Admired 
from afar, at Rome, the temporal power has been known 
only in the rights it has usurped, the wrongs it has inflicted, 
the corruption it has spread like a gangrene through the 
entire administration of the papacy, and the hopeless sub- 
jection under which it has placed its people to a priestly 
caste. The temporal sovereignty has not proved, in the 
experience of the Roman people, good for this world, and by 
inference has led them to question the capabilities of the 
papacy to help them in the world to come. Elsewhere, the 
loss of the temporal power would be felt in the diminution 
of the spiritual; at Rome, the loss might have been com- 
pensated by a gain in the spiritual, had not the papacy 
shattered in the irretrievable past the confidence of the 
Romans, alike in its temporal and spiritual ministry; yet 
even now the undoing of the oppressive burden of the tem- 
poral sovereignty would predispose to a less irritating and 
sceptical submission to the spiritual. 

The decadence of the spiritual influence of the papacy at 
Rome strikes you in the marked absence of Italians from the 
services and festas of the church. You witness the poor, 
the aged, the beggar still following his vocation, some re- 
spectably dressed women, groups of contadini fresh from 
the country, kneeling before the altars or strolling through 
the aisles of the open churches—many earnest and devout in 
their worship, though almost all with that sadness of coun- 
tenance in their devotion which Romanism, with its reli- 
gion of bloody crucifixes and Madonnas pierced with seven 
swords, never brightens. But where, you ask, is the flow of 
intelligent, young, energetic life, the every-day business- 
doing life of the world that passes you on the Pincian or 
throngs the Corso? A church festa graced by the pope and 
his retinue of cardinals, and accompanied with a grand 
musical entertainment, may muster some portion of the 
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middle and higher class Italians, but even on these occasions 
they are the strangers,—the curious, everywhere-to-be-found 
Americans, and the sight-devouring English,—that make 
the crowd; and should you search around for the worship- 
pers and mark a face or a posturé more expressive than 
another of earnestness, you will find the worshipper is 
neither Italian, nor Frenchman, nor American, but some 
recent English or Irish pervert, or, to your surprise and 
indignation, some minister of the Episcopal Church of 
England, who, having foresworn his Protestantism but not 
yet his English orders, is exercising himself in the new drill 
of bowings and kneelings, of crossings and genuflexions in 
preparation for introducing a more thorough reform of his 
church order, with or without consent of bishop, on his 
return to his English parish. When Rome is falling away 
from the papacy, having tested and proved in the bitter ex- 
perience of centuries its deceit and hollowness, is it less than 
a ‘strong delusion” that is now overmastering educated 
Englishman, to put their necks under it.? 

We have rarely conversed with an intelligent Italian who 
was not as anxious to get his neck out of the noose, as the 
half-hearted bewildered English protestant was anxious to 
get itin. ‘‘ You believe,” said a friend of ours to an Italian, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, “that your priest can 
absolve you from your sins, and that the Madonna intercedes 
for you?” ‘No, I do not,” was his reply. ‘‘ Why then do 
you go to confession, and to Ave Maria?” ‘I go,” was the 
answer, ‘‘ politically ; these are no parts of my religion, my 
belief and trust is in the Son of God, the Saviour.” “ Poli- 
tically!” rejoined my friend; ‘‘ what do you mean by politi- 
cally?” ‘J mean that I do what the state bids me, and to 
avoid suspicion.” 

In Rome, confession is an obligation upon all citizens ; it 
is a condition of office and of residence. Yet so repellant 
is the act to the more intelligent amongst the Romans, that 
it has grown into a common practice to confess by proxy, 
and purchase a certificate of having confessed from some 
trader in confessing. A confesses a hundred times, and 
receives a hundred priestly certificates, and consequently 
has in stock ninety-nine to dispose of. 

So rigorous is the law that exacts confession, that should 
a man, when to appearance dying, refuse to send for a priest, 
his physician may be interdicted from visiting him, his will 
becomes null and void, and his body, to the dishonour of his 
family, is refused Christian burial. Yet the Romans have 
their resource evenin suchanemergency. There are priests, 
who sympathize with their countrymen in their aversion to 
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confession, and these not infidels, but men who have ceased, 
from their altered convictions, to believe in their own powers 
of forgiving sin. We were told of an instance of a Roman, 
who on his death-bed being called to send for a priest, refused; 
but on bethinking himself of the consequences, yielded to the 
solicitation of his friends on the proviso that they should send 
for the priest he should name. The priest came, and con- 
fession was made to him ; but that confession was short, yet 
to the priest it was satisfactory. ‘‘I confess,” said the 
seemingly dying man “that I am a sinner, and that my 
faith is in the merits and sacrifice of my Saviour,” and 
there he paused, ‘Is that all you have to confess?” said 
the priest. ‘It is all,” was the response. The priest said 
no more, and gave the required certificate. 

That Rome should thus rigorously exact confession of its 
subjects, will not surprise those who know the use made of 
the confessional, in its political government. Our simple- 
minded English perverts, or Romanising Episcopalians, 
delight themselves with visions of the comfort and relief to 
troubled souls, of the Penitentiary. But Rome has other 
uses for it, than to administer to minds diseased. There is 
not a more important department in the Downing Street of 
Rome, than the office of the Grand Penitentiary. Has a re- 
bellious kingdom of Italy to be reclaimed to allegiance, or a 
reactionary movement to be supported at Naples, or the old 
statesof the church, Romagna, and the Marshes tobe anchored 
again under the lee of the Vatican? The Grand Penitentiary 
furnishes the weapons for the war. His instructions to the 
priests guide the campaign, and the battle-field is the con- 
fessional. A copy of instructions from this papal war office, 
of date 10th December 1860, found its way into the Italian 
papers of that period. The working canvassing committee 
for the election of an M.P. could not have issued more 
elaborate directions to the voters, for securing the return of 
their favourite candidate at the poll, than were contained in 
that document addressed to the priests of Italy, for the 
management of the confession, for the overthrow of the new 
kingdom. It directed, amongst other things, that all con- 
tinuing their adhesion to the kingdom of Italy, were absolutely 
to be refused absolution ; that where the sin of adherence 
was acknowledged, it was to be solemnly confessed and re- 
nounced inwardly, if it could not be done openly without 
danger, and that penitents, in atonement for the past, were 
to be placed under solemn obligations to watch for their 
opportunities, according to their position in life, for betray- 
ing the interests of the kingdom to which their allegiance 
had been sworn. Yet the edge of this, the most powerful of 
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the spiritual weapons of the papacy, is becoming daily more 
blunted. The lures and the threatenings of the government 
are alike increasingly failing to draw the Roman citizen 
withinthe priest’sbox. Familiar with thetraditional scandals 
of the priesthood through centuries, and hating their rule as 
their national curse, their faith is giving way in the gigantic 
deception which is the pillar of Romanism, the priestly 
power of forgiving sin. How can they believe it, put as we 
heard it on one occasion in the sermon of a Dominican 

reacher, and put we believe as Rome practically teaches 
it:—‘* Let,” said the preacher as he rose to the climax of his 
oratory in commendation of the virtues of confession, ‘‘ Let 
but your sins touch the tympanum of the ear of a priest, 
and they will fall from you.” 

But whilst Rome has its fervent advocates, its busy prose- 
lytising priests, and their lay agents, male and female, there 
are amongst its clergyand professors, men who would not move 
their little finger to make a pervert, who would gladly expose 
the arts of the seducer. Inquiring of an Italian gentleman 
one day respecting the celebration of high mass, he turned to 
me with the question, ‘‘ Are you acatholic?” ‘‘No,” Ireplied 
with emphasis, ‘‘Iam not, lama protestant.” ‘‘ It is better 
so,” was his decided rejoinder, and with a tone that indicated, 
Would it were so with me, and that I were free to confess it. 

We do not vouch for the truth of the common rumour in 
Rome, which ascribes to the payment of a few pauls the 
homage and vivas which at times attend the progress of the 
pope through the city. We can hardly doubt but that, 
amidst so large a population, there are many who truly 
covet his blessing, and who prostrate themselves most 
worshipfully before him ; but we certainly know that if some 
cast themselves in his way to obtain his blessing, a larger 
number fly when warned of his approach by his outriders. 
They would be saved from yielding to him the bent knee 
which, they have learnt, should be reserved for a higher 
power. We have known of an instance where an Italian, 
unable otherwise to escape the approach of the pope, has 
fled into a field, thrown himself flat into a wet ditch, and 
squatting like some toad, has arisen when the cortege has 
passed all dripping from his hiding-place. 

The stories that are afloat in Rome, and the flying 
pasquinades that shoot often at the highest game, indicate, 
with the other signs we have given, the lessening reverence 
for the papacy. The age of reverence for the pontificate 
has passed into the critical, and the critical is passing into 
the age of sceptical wit, which mocks at its former idol, and 
takes its revenge for the submission of the past in dressing 
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it in motley. Take for example the story that is in general 
circulation in Rome, not certainly circulated in reverence 
to the papacy, yet withal wittily devised, to hit off the well 
known sabite of the predecessor of Pio Nono. The faili 

of Gregory XVI. being of that nature that would have made 
the total abstinence pledge a prudent shield to the weakness 
of the holy father, the Romans tell that after death, when 
presenting himself, as the popes always do, at the gate of 
heaven, he found that on applying the key to let himself in, 
it would not open the door, that somehow it did not fit the 
wards of the lock. On this the holy father made not a little 
noise fumbling with the key, forcing it and turning it in all 
directions. St Peter, on hearing the noise, demanded who 
was without. Gregory, oyerjoyed to hear his voice, and 
confident that the gate would at once fly open to him, with 
alacrity responded, ‘‘ Your successor Gregory XVI.” ‘Oh 
then,” replied St Peter, ‘if you are my successor, you have 
the key, and can open the gate for yourself.” On this 
the pope again took the key from his girdle and renewed 
his efforts to open the door; but all in vain, the key too 
clearly did not fit. At length, taking it out of the lock, and 
casting on it an eager anxious look, he saw he had brought 
away with him the key of his wine-cellar instead of the key 
of the kingdom of heaven. And to this hour he stands 
without the gate waiting till Pio Nono has finished his 
earthly cares, and brings the right key with him. 

The maxim, “Roma veduta fede perduta,” which has so 
often proved true in the experience of the intelligent pilgrim, 
and sent him home with faith shaken in Romanism, is not 
less true of the dweller in Rome whose mind is opening to 
the lights of history, or becoming familiar with free pro- 
testant thought. In studying Romanism as a theological 
system in the works of the expositors or defenders of its 
creed, or in its books of devotion, an intelligent Romanist 
inquirer may be perplexed by the plausibilities, the acute- 
ness, the show of reason and Scripture, in its defence, and 
may be propitiated and silenced in his rising doubts. But 
it is not in this aspect the religion of a citizen of Rome 
comes before him. It presents itself to him as an embodied 
system. He sees it, and probably only knows it, in its 
daily practical working as it shewsitself from St Peter’s, down- 
ward to the obscurest Trastiverine church, and through the 
ramifications of public, social, and domestic life; and 
looking at the Romanism that is daily under his eye, at its 
image worship, its relic adorations, its muttered masses for 
the dead, its indulgences for the living, its ever recurring 
forms, from which all life and meaning have long since fled; 
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its crossings, and sprinklings, and anointings, and incens- 
ings, and bowings, and genuflexions; its robings and un- 
robings; its baptisms of bells, and books, and four-footed 
beasts; its blessings of candles, and palm branches, and 
vestments, and wool from which vestments are to be woven, 
and lambs on which the wool is to be grown; its miracle- 
working bambinos sparkling with diamonds and bedizened 
with gold, and miracle-working madonnas in stone and on 
canvas, with their respective famed miraculous gifts, to 
help to a successful turn jn the lottery, or rebuke a fever, or 
convert a Jew, as the madonna in the St Agata di Goti, the 
church to which O‘Connel in dying bequeathed his heart, or 
vanquish infidels, as the madonna in Santa Maria della 
Vitoria, which put to flight a whole army of Turks; looking 
even to the most solemn, frequently recurring, and what 
ought to be the most teaching, services of his church,—its 
services of communion and prayer—to their sound without 
meaning, to their language, dead to the ears that are listen- 
ing and to the souls that may be seeking for, and perishing 
from, lack of knowledge—looking, we say, at all this in the 
manifested daily life of his religion, is it possible but that 
with growing intelligence he should turn away from ‘“‘ Roma 
veduta” with ‘“‘fede perduta”? The church of Rome has 
overweighted the springs of belief, and a break down is the 
result so soon as observation, thought, and the most ordinary 
measure of reflection are stirred. The strange medley of 
superstition, ceremonialism, baby, virgin, saint, relic, man 
worship, perishes before the advancing intelligence of the 
worshipper. His religion provides neither food for his awaken- 
ing thoughts, nor credibility to satisfy his questioning reason ; 
and it is fortunate if at this stage he stops short in repudiat- 
ing only his faith in Romanism, if Christianity does not 
share in his rejection of the system which has so grievously 
usurped its name and misrepresented its truth and life. 

The list of relics adored but in one of the churches of 
Rome will give some idea of the faith that Romanism in her 
highest seat exacts of her worshippers, and under the strain 
of which all faith so often gives way. The list we present 
may be read by every visitor of St John’s Lateran, on a 
tablet suspended on one of the columns of the magnificent 
tabernacle over the high altar. We give it as it was copied 
by the Hon. J. W. Percy. 


“* Relics which are preserved in this tabernacle. 
“Part of the arm of St Helen, mother of Constantine the 
Emperor, founder of this most holy basilica. 
*‘ Part of the bones of Maria Salome, mother of St John 
the apostle and evangelist. 
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“ A finger of St wove we i ergy Say im, = of the 
bones of St Mary Magdalen, of St e Egyptian 
penitent. Of the bones and the veil of St Barbara. virgin 
and martyr. 

“Part of the fingers of St Joseph of Lionessa, priest of the 
order of minor capuchins, confessor. 

-“ Part of the brain of St Vincent of Paul, founder of the 
congregation of the mission, and part of the bones of St 
Francis, confessor royal. 

“The head of St Zachary, confessor, father of St John 
Baptist. 

* Part of the blood of St Charles Borromeus, cardinal, 
bishop, and confessor. 

‘‘The head of St Pancratius, martyr, from which for three 
days and three nights blood flowed copiously, whilst this 
most holy Lateran church was a prey to the flames. Of the 
bones of Saints Pope Alexander, Evenzius, Theodulus, 
Sabina, and Serapia, martyrs. 

Of the bones of St Laurence, martyr. Cup in which 8 
John the apostle and evangelist, by command of Domitian 
the emperor, drank poison without receiving injury, which 
afterwards being tasted by his attendants, at the instant 
they fell dead. Garments of the same 8t John, which 
placed upon those who were dead by poison, immediatel 
they returned to life. Part of the chain, bound with whic 
the same St John came from Ephesus to Rome. Part of 
the bones of St Andrew, apostle. Part of the chin of St 
John Baptist, forerunner of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“‘ Of the hair and clothing of the mother of God, Mary. 

“Of the cradle in which was placed our Lord in the stable. 

“Of the napkin with which our Lord Jesus Christ wiped 
the feet of the apostles. 

“Part of the column to which our Lord Jesus Christ was 
bound, in the pretorium of Pilate, and at which he was 
most cruelly beaten. 

‘One of the thorns of the crown which was placed on the 
adorable head of our Lord Jesus Christ. Purple garment 
with which our Lord Jesus Christ was clothed in mockery in 
the palace of Pilate, which is still sprinkled with some drops 
of blood. Part of the sponge with which was offered, by a 
soldier, gall and vinegar to our Lord Jesus Christ while he 
was on the cross. 

“The veil of the head of the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
with which the same succeeded with difficulty in cover- 
ing the nakedness of her only Son, whilst he hung on 
naa of the cross, stil] sprinkled with some drops of 
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**Napkin with some marks of blood, which was on the head 
of our Lord Jesus Christ whilst he lay in the tomb. 

‘Table made of the ashes of many martyrs, in the middle 
of which is a portion of the wood of the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

‘Blood and water which came out of the side of our Lord 
Jesus Christ whilst he hung already dead on the wood of the 
cross.” 


As each of the 860 churches of Rome present nearly an 
— ogg | of relics, all demanding a like faith and 

oration, and provoking where a growing intelligence re- 
fuses to yield these the same spirit of unbelief, it may be 
seen how surely Romanism, amidst the ‘lying wonders” 
of Rome, provides for the subversion of her own faith, and 
imperils that which is identified with it in so many minds— 
the faith of Christianity itself. 

But for Italy there is opening a better alternative than 
submission to Romanism, or a plunge into blank infidelity. 
From the Alps to mount Etna, from the Sicilies to Piedmont, 
with the exception of the states under the papal and Austrian 
rule, there is now liberty of thought. The citizen of the 
new Italian kingdom is neither forced to a hypocritical 
profession, nor to console himself with a secretly cherished 
infidelity. He is under a government practically tolerant, 
and is free to choose and to avow his faith. Hitherto the 
religious element in Italy has been absorbed by the political. 
Its civil freedom has not, as that of the European nations at 
the era of the Reformation, been an outgrowth of its religious. 
Still a great step has been taken towards the higher liberty 
it has yet to vindicate for itself, in that it is politically free. 
Not a few dangers lie before her when she shall have fairly 
entered upon the struggle for her religious freedom. Per- 
haps never were the perils incident to a state of religious 
transition greater than at present, when the inquirer is beset 
on all sides with a rationalised Christianity. The age of the 
first great Reformation, when Luther assailed the papacy, 
was an age of faith. Italy has to pass through her reforma- 
tion in an age of philosophical doubt and critical scepticism. 
Luther had the word for his hammer; that word has now 
itself to be vindicated; and even where professedly ac- 
cepted has to be rescued from a criticism that makes void its 
saving truths, and turns its very light into darkness. For 
Luther the stage was clear, clear of antagonistic forms of 
dissent. His advers was one, Babylon the Great, the 
cry of whose sins had then gone up before God and man for 
judgment. Time has since contracted the range of Rome’s 
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offences, they are less numerous and less clamant; while it 
has rent the unity of the reformed. With which of the 
many sections of the reformed church will reforming Italy 
incorporate? or will she incorporate herself with any of them? 
Will her reformation spring from herself, or will it come 
from without? Will it prove a fire self-kindled and fed, or 
will it be the product of foreign help—of the mission of the 
European churches whom the truth has already made free ? 

Dr Luigi de Sanctis, once a professor of theology and 
parish priest at Rome, and who now wields with trenchant 
power the controversial weapon against his former church, 
has expressed it as his own decided conviction, that a refor- 
mation from within the Church of Rome is not to be looked 
for. He does not question the widely diffused dissatisfaction 
amongst the Italian priests with many of the existing institu- 
tions of their church—as its celibate law, its temporal power, 
the absolute rule of the higher over the lower clergy, or the 
sincerity of the combination of more than ten thousand of 
the — of northern Italy in protest against these. But 
he desiderates a movement on Sener principles that shall 
address itself less to the wants and grievances of a class, 
more to the consciences of the people, to their religious 
sympathies and needs. 

The bent of the more independent, energetic minds in the 
priesthood has hitherto been towards external reformations. 
They have shared in the enthusiasm of their countrymen 
for Italian unification, they have been borne along with them 
on their high political wave, and have endeavoured to direct 
it in its course to sweep off some of the more pressing and 
flagrant of the ecclesiastical abuses. But only here and 
there a voice has been heard more searching in its calls, 
and penetrating into the sources of the corruptions of the 
church which political arrangements cannot heal. ‘In an 
organ of the reforming priests, the ‘“‘Colonna de Fuoco,” a 
series of papers of this charaeter appeared, pleading for the 
introduction of the reading of the Bible into the national 
schools, vindicating the right of all to its use, and boldly 
ascribing the prevailing religious ignorance to its authorita- 
tive prohibition. ‘‘ How can Romanism,” asks this writer, 
“regard it as an evil to the faith that every Christian should 
read the Bible? How can it forbid the reading of it? Ought 
we not rather to regard such a privation as an evil to the 
faith? God has commanded alltoreadit. . . . . The 
ignorance of the Bible amongst Catholics is one of the 
principal causes of the absence of the virtue, knowledge, 
order, advancement, and liberty which they would otherwise 
have.” If the intelligent conviction to which these passages 
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give utterance were the common conviction of the Italian 
priesthood, the day of Italy’s religious reformation were 
not distant, and the transition season might be awaited 
without apprehension, A church with a priesthood grasp- 
ing afresh the Bible as its rule, would have the elements 
within it of its own reformation, and strength to go through 
with it. Till Italy be pervaded with this deeper conviction, 
the power is wanting for the rectification of ecclesiastical 
abuses, even the spiritual life through whose energy all 
things become new. The compact phalanx of the higher 
clergy, their vast influence and resolute resistance to change, 
has hitherto crushed, and will continue to crush, all mere 
clerical movements for ecclesiastical reform, till these can 
be sustained by the enlightened convictions, and wrought 
out with the concurring energy of the Italian people. In 
the system of Rome, the priesthood are impotent for their 
own deliverance. If they speak out, it is to be silenced or 
cast without the fold, to perish in poverty or exile. Passaglia, 
the eloquent and chosen advocate of the immaculate concep- 
tion, the friend and favourite of Pio Nono, no sooner ven- 
tures to moot the question of the temporal power, than he 
has to fly from Rome; and the earnest, noble-minded Abate 
Antonio Rosmini, for daring to touch the sores of the church 
in his ‘‘ Le Cinque Piaghe della Santa Chiesa,” is disgraced, 
banished from Italy, and dies an exile at Stressa, on Lago 
Maggiore. The Romish hierarchy, in its wide-spread effective 
organisation, and swift and terrible executive, is too formid- 
able a power for the lower clergy successfully to combat, till 
backed by the sympathy and aroused spiritual convictions 
of the nation. It is the Christian democracy that will prove 
the emancipator of the priesthood. 

The estimable and learned author of a recent ‘‘ Journal of 
a Tour in Italy,”* reiterates, in the course of his volunes, 
with great fulness and frequency, his conviction that the 
clergy of Italy require but to be better instructed in the 
usages of the ancient church, more especially in the election 
of its bishops, that they may throw off their subjection to 
the Roman pontiff, and substitute for his now indispensable 
rule that of their own metropolitans. In his amiable view 
of the docility of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, it is only neces- 
sary that the claims of the pope to regulate the appointment 
of bishops through Italy, and to impose oaths of vassalage 
upon them, be proved to be an unscriptural novelty and 
unjust usurpation, to incline the Italian church to throw off 


* Journal of a Tour in Italy, with Reflections on the present Condition and 


of Religion in that Country. By Chr. Wordsworth D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. In two volumes. 
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the bondage of the papacy, and stand forth like the Church 
of England, an independent branch of the catholic church. 
He even throws out, in the earnestness of his amiable con- 
viction, the grave proposal: ‘‘ Let the churches of England, 
Ireland, and America, and of the Colonies of Great Britain, 
invite the church of Italy to meet them on this common 
ground of Christian antiquity; let them assist the church 
of Italy in an honest endeavour to ascertain what were the 
rights of the Italian clergy and people in the fourth cen- 
tury, and what were then the laws and usages of the 
Italian church, and what was then the extent of the juris- 
diction of the bishop of Rome. Thus Italy might obtain 
a peaceful solution of the difficulties which now em- 
barrass her. She might, by God’s help, emancipate her- 
self from the thraldom of Rome without breaking the 
bands of the gospel and casting away the cords of Christi- 
anity; rather she would be strengthening those sacred 
ris and cords which are the surest pledges and safe- 


guards of national peace and prosperity; and the Italian 
monarchy would rest securely on the solid basis of ancient 
catholic truth.” 

So unbounded is the confidence of Canon Wordsworth in 
this expedient, that every verre, | in the religious state of 


Italy vanishes, in his conception, before it. He can hardly 
look with patience upon the ordinary slow operations of 
evangelical teaching for the diffusion of truth. The esta- 
blishment of the authority of metropolitans, versus the 
papal pontificate, will flash it all on the Italian mind! His 
mission through Italy seems to have been to proclaim this 
as his discovery. At other methods of operation he scarcely 
deigns to glance, or glances at them only to cast them into 
the shade in comparison with this his one favourite ex- 
pedient, or to draw from them a testimony to its super- 
eminence. Even in commending the well-organised labours 
of the Vaudois, sustained and extended by the co-operation 
of the Free Church of Scotland, he cannot abstain throw- 
ing back the reflection on that organisation, ‘“‘ Ought not 
that to be preferred which has the stamp of antiquity 
and catholicity?” Doubtless, we respond to the Canon 
of Westminster, let but the clear stamp of a scriptural 
antiquity and catholicity be shewn for any form of church 
organisation, and who would not bow reverently to the 
signature ! 

But waiving the Canon of Westminster’s utopian assembly 
for the conversion of the hierarchy of Italy, the question 
returns, How practically can our British churches effec- 
tually aid in the work of Italian evangelisation? If, in 
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forecasting the hope of a reformed church in Italy, we can 
neither look for her priesthood nor for her hierarchy leading 
in the van, who is to break ground? We turn to the evan- 
gelical agencies already at work, and capable of augmenta- 
tion a thousand fold, and point to them as the safest and 
surest heralds of the work that Italy needs. Whilst we 
admit the elements of truth fermenting in the body of the 
priesthood, and struggling to utter itself in spite of the re- 

ressive hand of the hierarchy, we have no hope that the 
ower clergy will prove a match for the hierarchy till the 
Italian people, leavened, through the work of evangelical 
missions, with a simpler faith, and with clearer and stronger 
scriptural convictions, shall be prepared to fight the battle 
of truth by their side. The immediate pressing question for 
the consideration of British Christians, who would use the 
day of Italy’s political freedom for her spiritual regeneration, 
is, How is her darkness to be enlightened? And judging 
Canon Wordsworth’s ecclesiastical specific a utopia, we pro- 
fess to know of no way for the accomplishment of the object 
but the old recognised agency of a preached gospel. If the 
word of God be set before the Italian mind with truth and sim- 
plicity, we know what will be the result, whatever be the 
section of the church to which the preacher belongs. In so 
wide a field as the Italian peninsula, there need be no 
jealousy between the British churches or their agents. 
There is no evangelical agency but will find a place and 
fruit from its labour in the present state of Italy. It lies 
open alike to the Christian teacher and the Christian 
preacher, to the Bible, and tract, and Christian book dis- 
tributor. The Scripture reader cannot itinerate too widely, 
and gather his listening groups from the villages of the 
plains or from the deep valleys and mountain fastnesses of 
the Apennines, or from the lanes and alleys of the crowded 
Italian city. The discussion of the great political questions 
with which Italy has been agitated, has sharpened the 
intelligence and opened the ear of the peasant, as well as of 
the citizen of the larger towns, to what would have been 
formerly accounted strange things, and might have endangered 
the safety of the hearer. Now the Scripture reader or colpor- 
teur who fulfils his misson with good sense and Christian 
feeling, may work unharmed, and sow widely as he travels 
the seeds of an after reaping-time. 

Without undervaluing the services of other evangelistic 
labourers who have entered upon this field, we cannot with- 
hold our especial word of welcome and encouragement from 
the ancient Waldensian church, as it leads in the van of the 
new Italian missionary movement. That church is organised 
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for the work, and native to it. Hid for ages in the clefts of 
the rocks of Piedmont, a reserved evangelical force for the 
day of Italy’s freedom, it but enters on the fulfilment of its 
own peculiar mission, in taking a foremost place in the work of 
Italian evangelisation. It is but accomplishing in its highest 
sense the prophetic prayer of Milton’s well known sonnet, 


“ Their martyr blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian field, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant.” 


A thousand times smitten by the sword of the papacy, 
denounced by her pontiffs, and hunted by the Crusaders that 
were mustered for their extermination, the Waldensians have 
a long account to settle with Rome, and with her they are now 
reckoning. They have begun to take their noble revenge, 
by proclaiming through the length and breadth of Italy the 
truths which Rome crushed out in the blood of their fathers. 
With their sound evangelical creed, scripturally organised 
church system, schooland college institutions for the education 
of Italian youth, and specially for the training of its higher 
and more devoted minds for the ministry, nothing is want- 
ing for the fulfilment of their mission, but that the churches 
of this country come more largely to their aid. They are 
but a small church. The entire population of their native 
valleys is but twenty-three thousand; their parishes and 
pastors number not more than sixteen. Yet since the open- 
ing of Italy they have sent forth fifty agents, twenty of whom 
are ordained missionaries. In Lombardy, Piedmont, and 
Liguria, in the central and southern provinces, in Sicily and 
the smaller islands of the Mediterranean, they have planted 
new churches, and constituted fresh centres of missionary 
action. The position secured for the Waldensian college in 
Florence, through the foresight and energy of their long- 
tried friend Dr Stewart of Leghorn, removes the great dis- 
qualification under which, as a church, they laboured for 
Italian work. They are no longer in a corner of the kingdom, 
shut up in their valleys, in danger of being narrowed in their 
sympathies—the church merely of a locality shaping itself 
by the traditions of its past, and living on their memory. 
Their rising educated minds are now in contact with the 
great movements of their countrymen, and in the midst of 
those currents, on the right understanding and guidance of 
which so much of the future of Italy’s religious life depends. 
Their college is already in active operation, with its staff of 
professors, and thirteen advanced students preparing for the 
ministry. Attached to it is an extensive printing press, 
throwing off, under the superintendence of the able minister 
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of the Free Church of Scotland at Florence, a Christian 
literature, designed to meet the wants and guide into a right 
track the spirit of inquiry now abroad throughout Italy. 
Four thousand a year is being expended in these operations, 
and the limits to their extension are alone the limits imposed 
by financial prudence. 

The work of ages is ofttimes crowded into years, and is 
done quickly, because the right reason is apprehended for the 
doing of it. The present is Italy’s day. She had a brief 
earlier day when the Reformation broke with its light upon 
Europe. Calvin found at that era a pulpit in the court of 
Ferara, and a shield beneath the wing of the good Princess 
Renée. Modena, under the government of the House of 
Este, had at the same period her numerous disciples of the 
Reformation ; whilst Bolognia boasted of her prince who 
was ready to raise six thousand soldiers in defence of its 
friends. Even Venice with reluctance consented to the 
publication of the papal bull against Luther, and took care, 
after consenting, that it should not be read in St Mark’s till 
the people had left the church. That day of bright hopes 
was quenched in blood; it proved but a rent in the cloud, 
which elosing left in thicker darkness the plains of Italy. 
Three centuries have since passed, and the Alps have been 
the barrier beyond which the foot of the evangelical mis- 
sionary has not trod. That barrier the sword of Napoleon 
III. at Magenta, and Solferino, has cleft asunder, and Italy, 
once more open to the churches of the Reformation, calls 
upon them to renew their long suspended work. Shall the 

ing be allowed a second time to close, and the work of 
the Italian Reformation be again left unfinished? We may 
not now fear that it shall be closed in blood, but it were not 
less fatal to truth if, in her freedom of choice, Italy should 
rest in some one of the many forms of a rationalised Chris- 
tianity, to awake, on the discovery of its meagreness and 
barrenness, to renewed superstition and subjection to priestly 
bondage. 





Art. I1.—Development of the Ancient Catholic Hierarchy. 
(Continued from last Number.) 
BY THE REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., MERCERSBURGH, U.S. 


SE patriarchs, in the official sense of the word, as 
already fixed at the time of the fourth ecumenical coun- 
cil, were the bishops of the four great capitals of the empire, 
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Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople, to whom was 
added, by way of honorary distinction, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
as president of the oldest Christian congregation, though the 
proper continuity of that office had been broken by the de- 
struction of the holy city. They had oversight of one or more 
dioceses, at least of two or more provinces or eparchies.* 
They ordained the metropolitans, rendered the final decision 
in church controversies, conducted the ecumenical councils, 
published the decrees of the councils andthe church laws of the 
emperors, and united in themselves the supreme legislative 
and executive power of the hierarchy. They bore the same 
relation to the metropolitans of single provinces as the ecu- 
menical councils to the provincial. They did not, however, 
form a college; each acted for himself; yet in important 
matters they consulted with one another, and had the right 
alsoto keep resident legates (apocrisiarii) at the imperial court 
at Constantinople. 

In prerogative they were equal, but in the extent of their dio- 
ceses and in influence they differed, and had a system of 
rank among themselves. Before the founding of Constan- 
tinople, and down to the Nicene council, Rome maintained 
the first rank, Alexandria the second, and Antioch the third, - 
in both ecclesiastical and political importance. After the 
end of the fourth century, this order was modified by the 
insertion of Constantinople, as the second capital, between 
Rome and Alexandria, and the addition of Jerusalem as 
the fifth and smallest patriarchate. 

The patriarch of Jerusalem presided only over the three 
meagre provinces of Palestine ;+ the patriarch of Antioch 
over the greater part of the political diocese of the Orient, 
which comprised fifteen provinces, Syria, Phenicia, Cilicia, 
Arabia, and Mesopotamia, &c. ;$ the patriarch of Alexandria, 
over the whole diocese of Egypt with its nine rich provinces, 
ZXgyptus prima and secunda, the lower and upper Theboid, 
lower and upper Libya, &c. ; § the patriarch of Constantinople 
over the dioceses Pontus, Asia Minor, and Thrace, with 
eight-and-twenty provinces, and at the same time over the 
bishoprics among the barbarians ; || the patriarch of Rome 





* According to the political division of the empire after Constantine, Comp. 
the preceding section. 

t Comp. Wiltsch, i. p. 206, sqq. The statement of Ziegler, which Wiltsch 
quotes and seems to approve, that the fifth ecumenical council of 553 added to 
the patriarchal circuit of Jerusalem the metropolitans of Berytus in Phenicia 
and Ruba in Syria, appears to be an error. Ruba nowhere appears in the acts 
of the councils, and Berytus belonged to Phenicia prima, consequently té’the 
patriarchate of Antioch. La Quien knows nothing of such an enlargement of 


the — of Hierosolyma. 
t Wiltsch, i. 189, sqq. 2 Ibid. i. 177, sqq. | Ibid. p. 143, sqq. 
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gradually extended his influence over the entire west, two 
prefectures, the Italian and the Gallic, with all their dioceses 
and provinces.* 

The patriarchal system had reference primarily only to 
the imperial church, but indirectly affected also the bar- 
barians, who received Christianity from the empire. Yet 
even within the empire several metropolitans, especially the 
bishop of Cyprus in the eastern church, and the bishops of 
Milan, Aquileia, and Ravenna in the western, during this 
period maintained their autocracy with referenge to the 

atriarchs, to whose dioceses they geographically belonged. 
. the fifth century, the patriarchs of Antioch attempted to 
subject the island of Cyprus, where Paul first had preached 
the gospel, to their jurisdiction ; but the ecumenical council 
of Ephesus, in 431, confirmed to the church of Cyprus its 
ancient right to ordain its own bishops.t The North African 
bishops also, with all respect for the Roman see, long main- 
tained Cyprian’s spirit of independence, and in a council at 
Hippo Regius in 898, protested against such titles as princeps 
sacerdotum, summus sacerdos, assumed by the patriarchs, and 


were willing only to allow the title of primae sedis episcopus.} 


When, in roe 5m of the Christological controversies, 
the Nestorians and Monophysites split off from the orthodox 
church, they established independent schismatic patriarchates 
which continue to this day, shewing that the patriarchal con- 
stitution answers most nearly to the oriental type of Christi- 
anity. The orthodox Greek church, as well as the schismatic 
sects of the east, has substantially remained true to the 
atriarchal system down to the present time; while the 
Eatin church endeavoured to establish the principal of mon- 
archical centralisation so early as Leo the Great, and in the 
course of the middle age produced the absolute papacy. 


Synoprcan LeaIsLaTION ON THE PatriarcHaL Power AND 
JURISDICTION. 


To follow now the ecclesiastical legislation respecting this 
patriarchal oligarchy in chronological order. 

The germs of it already lay in the anti-Nicene period, when 
the bishops of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, partly in 
virtue of the age and apostolic origin of their churches, partly 
on account of the political " searcrmgrnen of those three cities, 
as the three capitals of the Roman empire, steadily asserted a 
positionof pre-eminence. The apostolic origin of thechurches 





* More of this below. + Comp. Wiltsch, i. p, 282, sq., and ii, 469. 
$ Cod. can. eccl. Afr. can. 89, cited by Neander, iii. p, 885 (Germ. ed.). 
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of Rome and Antioch is evident from the New Testament. 
Alexandria traced its Christianity, at least indirectly, through 
‘the evangelist Mark to Peter, and was politically more im- 
rtant than Antioch, while Rome from the first had prece- 
ence of both in church and in state. ‘This pre-eminence of 
the oldest and most powerful metropolitans acquired formal 
legislative validity and firm establishment through the 
ecumenical councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The first ecumenical council of Nice, in 825, as yet knew 
nothing of five patriarchs, but only the three metropolitans 
above named, confirming them in their traditional rights." 
In the much-canvassed sixth canon, probably on occasion of 
the Meletian schism in Egypt, andthe attacks connected with 


it on the rights of the bishop of Alexandria, that council 
declared as follows : 


“The ancient custom which has obtained in Egypt, Libya, and 
the Pentapolis, shall continue in force, viz., that the bishop of 
Alexandria have rule over all these [provinces], since this also is 
customary with the bishop of Rome [that is, not in Egypt, but with 
reference to his own diocese} Likewise also at Antioch and in the 
other eparchies the churches shall retain their prerogatives. Now 
it is perfectly clear, that if any one has been made bishop without 


the consent of the metropolitan, the great council does not allow 
him to be bishop.” + 


The Nicene fathers passed this canon, not as introducing 
anything new, but nye as confirming an existingrelation on 


the basis of church tradition, and that with special reference 
_to Alexandria, on account of the troubles existing there. 
Rome was named only for illustration; and Antioch and all 
the other eparchies or provinces were secured their admitted 
rights.t The bishoprics of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch 
were placed substantially on equal footing, yet in such tone, 





* Accordingly Pope Nicholas, in 866, in a letter to the Bulgarian Prince 
Bogoris, would acknowledge only the a of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch 
as patriarchs in the proper sense, because they presided over apostolic churches, 
whereas Constantinople was not of a lic founding, and was not even men- 
tioned by the most venerable of all councils, the Nicene. Jerusalem was 
named indeed by these councils, but only under the name of Alia. 

+ In the oldest Latin Cod. canonum (in Mansi vi. 1186), this canon is pre- 
ceded by the important words, Ecclesia Romana semper habuit pri These 
are, however, manifestly spurious, being originally no the canon itself, 
but a superscription, which gave an ex ion to the Roman inference from 
the Nicene canon. Comp. Gieseler, i. 2, sect. 93, not. 1; and Hefele, History 
of Councils, vol. i. 284, sqq. ; 

¢ So Greenwood also views the matter, Cathedra Petri, 1859, vol. i. p. 181 : 
“Tt was manifestly not the object of this canon to confer any new jurisdiction 
upon the church of Alexandria, but simply to confirm its prero- 
gative. By way of illustration it places that prerogative, whatever it was, upon 
the same level with that of the two other eparchal charches of Rome and 
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that Antioch, as the third capital of the Roman empire, 
already stands as a stepping-stone to the ordinary metro- 
politans. By the “ other eparchies” of the canon are to be 
understood, either all provinces, and therefore all metro- 
politan districts, or more probably, as in the second canon 
of the first council of Constantinople, only the three eparch- 
ates of Cxsarea in Cappadocia, Baheune, and Asia Minor, 
and Heraclea in Thrace, which, after Constantine’s division 
of the east, possessed similar prerogatives, but were subse- 
quently overshadowed and absorbed by Constantinople. In 
any case, however, this addition proves that at that time the 
rights and dignity of the patriarchs were not yet strictly 
distinguished from those of the other metropolitans. The 
bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, here appear in 
relation to the other bishops simply as primi inter pares, or as 
metropolitans of the first rank, in whom the highest political 
eminence was joined with the highest ecclesiastical. Next 
to them, in the second rank, come the bishops of Ephesus in 
the Asiatic diocese of the empire, of Neo-Cesarea in the 
Pontic, and of Heraclea inthe Thracian; while Constantinople, 
which was not founded till five years later, is wholly unnoticed 
in the Nicene council,and Jerusalem is mentioned only under 
the name of Alia. 

Between the first and second ecumenical councils arose 
the new patriarchate of Constantinople or new Rome, built 
by Constantine in 330, and elevated to be the imperial resi- 
dence. The bishop of this city was not only the successor 
of the bishop of the ancient Byzantium, hitherto under the 
jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Heraclea, but, through the 
favour of the imperial court and the bishops who were always 
numerously assembled there, it placed itself in a few decennia 
among the first metropolitans of the east, and in the fifth 
7 became the most powerful rival of the bishop of old 

me. 

This new patriarchate was first officially recognised at the 
second ecumenical council, held at Constantinople in 881, 
and was conceded “‘ the precedence in honour, next to the bishop 
of Rome,” the second place among all bishops, and that on 
the purely political consideration, that New Rome was the 
residence of the emperor.* At the same time, the imperial 





Antigch. Moreover, the words of the canon disclose no other ground of claim 
but ‘custom, and the customs of each eparchia are restricted to the territorial 
limits of the diocese or eparchia itself. And though within those limits the 
several customary rights and prerogatives may have differed, yet beyond them 
no ieptition of any kind could, by virtue of this canon, have any existence 
at ” 

* Conc. Constant. i. can. 8, Tiv pedvros Kaveravewoumdasns iwicnowey Iysy ce 
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city and the diocese of Thrace (whose ecclesiastical metro- 
polis hitherto had been Heraclea) wereassigned as its district.* 

Many Greeks took this as a formal assertion of the equality 
of the bishop of Constantinople with the bishop of Rome, 
understanding ‘‘ next” or “ after” (usrd) as referring only to 
time, not to rank. But it is more natural to this as 
conceding a primacy of honour, which the Roman see could 
claim on different grounds. The popes, as the subse- 
quent protest of Leo shews, were not satisfied with this, 
because they were unwilling to be placed in the same category 
with the Constantinopolitan fledgling, and at the same time 
assumed a supremacy of jurisdiction over the whole church. 
On the other hand this decree was unwelcome also to the 
patriarch of Alexandria, because this see had hitherto held 
the second rank, and was now required to take the third. 
Hence the canon was not subscribed by Timotheus of Alex- 
andria, and was regarded inEgyptasvoid. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the emperors prevailed with the Alexandrian patriarchs 
to yield this point. 

After the council of 881, the bishop of Constantinople 
indulged in manifold encroachments on the rights of the 
metropolitans of Ephesus and Cesarea, in Cappadocia, and 
even on the rights of the other patriarchs. In this extension 
of his authority, he was favoured by the fact that, in spite 
of the prohibition of the council of Sardica, the bishops of 
all the districts of the east continually resided in Constan- 

.tinople, in order to present all kinds of interests to the 
emperor. These concerns of distant bishops were generally 
referred by the emperor to the bishop of Constantinople and 
his council, the qvodes ivdnucioa, as it was called, that is, a 
council of the bishops resident (édnuowvrwv) in Constantinople, 
under his presidency. In this way his trespasses, even upon 
the bounds of other patriarchs, obtained the right of custom 
by consent of parties, if not the sanction of church legisla- 
tion. Nectarius, who was not elected till after that council, 
claimed the presidency at a council in 894, over the two 





wercptia ens cripis pire viv ris ‘Popns iwiexower Bie vi tlva airhy viav'Pouny, This 
canon is quoted also by Socrates, v. 8, and Sozomen, vii. 9, and confirmed by the 
council of Chalcedon (see below), so that it must be from pure dogmatical bias 
that Baronius (Anal. ad ann. 381, n. 35, 86) questions its genuineness, 

* The latter is not indeed expressly said in the above canon, which seems to 
epeak only of an honorary precedence ; but the canon was so understood by the 
bishops of Constantinople, and by the historians, Socrates (v. 8) and Theodoret 
(Epist. 86 ad Flavianum), and so interpreted by the Chal an council (can. 
28). The relation of the bishop of Constantinople to the metropolitan of 
Heraclea, however, remained for a long time uncertain, and at the council ad 
quercum 408 in the affair of Chrysostom, Paul of Heraclea took the presidency, 
though the patriarch Theophilus of Alexandria was present. Comp. Le Quien, 
tom. i, p. 18, and Wiltsch, i. p. 139. 
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atriarchs who were bere Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
lavian of Antioch, decided the matter almost alone; and 
thus was the first to exercise the primacy over the entire 
east. Under his successor, Chrysostom, the compass of the 
see extended itself still farther, and, according to Theodoret,* 
stretched over the capital; over all Thrace, with its six pro- 
vinces ; over all Asia (Asia proconsularis), with eleven pro- 
vinces ; and over Pontus, which likewise embraced eleven 
provinces; thus covering twenty-eight provinces in all. In 
the year 400, Chrysostom went, ‘‘ by request, to Ephesus,” 
to ordain there Heraclides of Ephesus, and, at the same 
time, to institute six bishops, in the places of others deposed 
for simony.t His second successor, Atticus, about the year 
421, procured from the younger Theodosius a law that no 
bishop should be po in the neighbouring dioceses with- 
out the consent of the bishop of Constantinople.$ This 
— still needed the solemn sanction of a general council, 
fore it could have a firm legal foundation. It received 
this sanction at Chalcedon. 
The fourth eeumenical council, held at Chalcedon in 451, 
confirmed and extended the power of the bishop of Con- 


stantinople, by ordaining in the celebrated twenty-eighth 
canon :— 


** Following throughout the decrees of the holy fathers, and being 
acquainted with the recently read canon of the hundred and fifty 
bishops [i. e. the third canon of the second ecumenical council of 381}, 
we also have determined and decreed the same in reference to the pre- 
rogatives of the most holy church of Constantinople or New Rome. 
For with reason did the fathers confer prerogatives (ra apeoSsix) on 
the throne (the episcopal chair) of ancient Rome, on account of her 
character as the imperial city (dc +) BaciAsisw); and, moved by the 
same consideration, the hundred and fifty bishops recognised the same 
prerogatives (rd tow xzso8six) also in the most holy throne of new 
Rome; with good reason judging that the city, which is honoured with 
the imperial dignity and the senate [i. e. where the emperor and senate 
reside], and enjoys the same [municipal] privileges as the ancient 
imperial Rome, should also be equally elevated in ecclesiastical respects, 
and be the second after her (deurigay wer’ ixsivgy).” 

‘* And [we decree] that of the dioceses of Pontus, Asia [Asia pro- 
consularis], and Thrace, only the metropolitans, but in such districts 
of those dioceses as are occupied by barbarians, also the [ordinary] 





* H. E., lib. v. cap. xxviii. 

t According to Sozomen it was thirteen, according to Theophilus of Alex- 
andria at the council ad quercum seventeen, bishops whom he instituted; and 
this act was charged against him as an unheard of crime. See Wiltsch, i. 141. 

t Socrates, HE. 1. vii. cap. xxviii., where such a law is incidentally men- 
tioned, The inhabitants of Cyzicus, in the Hellespont, however, transgressed 
the law, on the presumption that it was merely a personal privilege of Atticus. 
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bishops, be ordained by the most holy throne of the most holy church 
at Constantinople ; while, of course, every metropolitan in those dio- 
ceses ordains the new bishops of a province in concurrence with the 
existing bishops of that province, as is directed in the divine (Ssio¢) 
canons. But the metropolitans of those dioceses, as already said, 
shall be ordained by the archbishop (d2ya10xér0v) of Constantinople, 
after they shall have been unanimously elected in the usual way, and 
he [the archbishop of Constantinople] shall have been informed of it.” 


We have divided this celebrated Chalcedonian canon into 
two parts, though, in the Greek text, the parts are (by x«/ 
ors) closely connected. The first part assigns to the bishop 
of Constantinople the second rank among the patriarchs, 
and is simply a repetition and confirmation of the third 
canon of the council of Constantinople ; the second part 
goes further, and sanctions the supremacy, already — 
exercised by Chrysostom and his successors, of the patriarc 
of Constantinople, not only over the diocese of Thrace, but 
also over the dioceses of Asia Minor and Pontus, and gives 
him the exclusive right to ordain both the metropolitans of 
these three dioceses, and all the bishops of the barbarians* 
within those bounds. ‘This gave him a larger district than 
any other patriarch of the east. Subsequently, an edict of 
the emperor Justinian, in 530, added to him the special 
prerogative of receiving appeals from the other patriarchs, 
and thus of governing the whole Orient. 

The council of Chalcedon, in this decree, only followed 

consistently the oriental principle of politico-ecclesiastical 

division. Its intention was to make the new political capital 
also the ecclesiastical capital of the east, to advance its 
bishop over the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, and to 
make him, as nearly as possible, equal to the bishop of 
Rome. Thus was amen a wholesome check on the am- 
bition of the Alexandrian patriarch, who, in various ways, 
as the affair of Theophilus and Dioscurus shews, had abused 
his power to the prejudice of the church. 

But thus, at the same time, was roused the jealousy of 
the bishop of Rome, to whom a rival in Constantinople, 
with equal prerogatives, was far more dangerous than a 
rival in Alexandria or Antioch. Especially offensive must 
it have been to him, that the council of Chalcedon said not 
a word of the primacy of Peter, and based the power of the 





* Among the barbarian tribes, over whom the bishops of Constantinople 
exercised an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, were the Huns on the horus, whose 
king, Gorda, received baptism in the time of Justinian; the Heruliens, who 
received the Christian faith in 527; the Abasgiens and Alanians on the Euxine 


Sea, who, about the same time, received priests from Constantinople. Comp. 
Wiltach, i., 144 and 145. 
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Roman bishop, like that of the Constantinopolitan, on poli- 
tical grounds; which was, indeed, not erroneous, yet only 
half of the truth, and in that view unfair. 

Just here, therefore, is the point, where the eastern 
church entered into a conflict with the western, which con- 
tinues to this day. The papal delegates protested against 
the twenty-eighth canon of the Chalcedonian council, on the 
spot, in the sixteenth and last session of the council ; but in 
vain, though their protest was admitted to record. They 
appealed to the sixth canon of the Nicene council, according 
to the enlarged Latin version, which, in the later addition, 
‘* Ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum,” seems to assign 
the Roman bishop a position above all the patriarchs, and 
drops Constantinople from:notice; whereupon the canon 
was read to them in its original form from the Greek acts, 
without that addition, together with the first three canons of 
the second ecumenical council, with their express acknow- 
lenge of the patriarch of Constantinople in the second 
rank.* After the debate on this point, the imperial com- 


missioners thus summed up the result :—‘‘ From the whole 
discussion, and from what has been brought forward on 
either side, we acknowledge that the primacy over all (#2 
ravrev ra sewrsiz) and the most eminent rank (xa/ riv &algerov 
rihy), are to continue with the archbishop of old Rome ; but 


that also the archbishop of new Rome should enjoy the same 
precedence of honour (ra agsoBeim rig rz), and have the 
right to ordain the metropolitans in the dioceses of Asia, 
Pontus, and Thrace,” &c. Now they called upon the council 
to declare whether this was its opinion; whereupon the 
bishops gave their full, emphatic consent, and begged to be 
dismissed. The commissioners then closed the transactions 
with the words :—‘‘ What we a little while ago proposed, the 
whole council hath ratified ;” that is, the prerogative granted 





* This correction of the Roman legates is so little to the taste of the Roman 
Catholic historians, especially the ultramontane, that the Ballerini, in their 
edition of the works of Leo theGreat, tom. iii. p.37,sqq., and even Hefele, Conci- 
liengesch. i. p. 885, and ii. p. 522, have without proof declared the relevant 

in the Greek acts of the council of Chalcedon a later interpolation. 
Hefele, who can but concede the , ye of the Latin version from the ori- 
ginal text of the sixth canon of Nice, thinks, however, that the Greek text 
was not read in Chalcedon, because even this bore against the elevation of . 
Sen and therefore in favour of the Roman legates. Butthe Roman 
legates, as Leo in his protest against the 28th deeree of Chalcedon, laid 
chief stress upon the Roman addition, Ecclesia Romana semper habuit prima- 
tum, and considered the equalisation of any other patriarch with the bishop of 
Rome incompatible with it. Since the legates, as is conceded, a ed to the 
Nicene canon, the Greeks had first to meet this appeal, before they passed to 
the canons of the council of Constantinople. Only the two together formed a 
sufficient answer to the Roman protest. 
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to the church of Constantinople is confirmed by the council 
in spite of the protest of the legates of Rome.* 

er the council, the Roman bishop, Leo, himself pro- 
tested in three letters, of the 22d May 452; the first of which 
was addressed to the emperor Marcian, the second to the 
empress Pulcheria, the third to Anatolius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople.t He expressed his satisfaction with the doc- 
trinal results of the council, but declared the elevation of 
the bishop of Constantinople to the patriarchal dignity to be 
a work of pride and ambition—the humble, modest pope !— 
to be an attack upon the rights of other eastern metropoli- 
tans—the invader of the same rights in Gaul! especiall 
upon the rights of the Roman see guaranteed by the council 
of Nice, on the authority of a Roman interpolation! and to 
be destructive of the peace of the church, which the popes 
have always sacredly kept! He would hear nothing of poli- 
litical considerations as the source of the authority of his 
chair, but pointed rather to divine institution and the pri- 
macy of Peter. Leo speaks here with great reverence of the 
first ecumenical council, under the false impression that that 
council, in its sixth canon, acknowledged the primacy of 
Rome ; but with singular indifference of the second ecume- 
nical council, on account of its third canon, which was con- 
firmed at Chalcedon. He charges’Anatolius with using, for 
his own ambition, a council which had been called simply 
for the extermination of heresy and the establishment of the 
faith. But the canons of the Nicene council, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, could be superseded by no synod, however 
great, and all that came in conflict with them was void. He 
exhorted Anatolius to give up his ambition, and reminded 
him of the words:—Tene quod habes, ne alius accipiat coro- 
nam tuam.} 

But this protest could not change the decree of the council 
nor the position of the Greek church in the matter, although, 
under the influence of the emperor, Anatolius wrote an 
humble letter to Leo. The bishops of Constantinople 
asserted their rank, and were sustained by the Byzantine 
emperors. The twenty-eighth canon of the Chalcedonian 
council was expressly confirmed by Justinian I. in the 181st 
Novelle (c. 1), and solemnly renewed by the Trullan council 
(can. 86), but was omitted in the Latin collections of canons 
by Prisca, Dionysius, Exiguus, and Isidore. The loud con- 
tradiction of Rome gradually died away; yet she has never 





* Monsi, vii. pp. 446-454. Harduin, ii. 689-648. Hefele, ii. 624, 525. 

t Leo, Epist. 104, 105, and 106 (al. ep. Lap 3 Comp. Hefele, 1. c. ii. 580, 
8qq. t Rev. iii. 11. 
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formally acknowledged this canon, except during the Latin 
empire and the Latin patriarchate at Constantinople, when 
the fourth Lateran council under Innocent III., in 1215, 
conceded that the patriarch of Constantinople should hold 
the next rank after the patriarch of Rome, before those of 
Alexandria and Antioch.* 

Finally, the bishop of Jerusalem, after long contests with 
the metropolitan of Cesarea and the patriarch of Antioch, 
succeeded in advancing himself to the patriarchal dignity ; 
but his distinction remained chiefly a matter of honour, far 
below the other patriarchates in extent of real power. Had 
not the ancient Jerusalem in the year 70 been left with only 
a part of the city wall and three gates to mark it, it would 
doubtless, being the seat of the oldest Christian congrega- 
tion, have held, as in the time of James, a central position 
in the hierarchy. Yet as it was, a reflection of the original 
dignity of the mother city fell upon the new settlement of 
lia Capitolina, which, after Adrian, rose upon the vener- 
able ruins. The ay tT se of the empress Helena, and the 
magnificent church edifices of her son on the holy places, 
gave Jerusalem a new importance as the centre of devout 
pilgrimage from all quarters of Christendom. Its bishop 
was subordinate, indeed, to the metropolitan of Cesarea, but 
presided with him (probably secundo loco) at the Palestinian 
councils.+ The council of Nice gave him an honorary pre- 
cedence among the bishops, though without affecting his 
dependence on the metropolitan of Cxesarea. 

At least this seems to be the meaning of the short and 
somewhat obscure seventh canon: “ Since it is custom and 
old tradition, that the bishop of Alia (Jerusalem) should be 
honoured, he shall also enjoy the succession of honour, 
while the metropolis (Cesarea) preserves the dignity allotted 
to her.” The legal relation of the two remained for a long 
time uncertain, till the fourth ecumenical council, at its 
seventh session, confirmed the bishop of Jerusalem in his 
patriarchal rank, and assigned to him the three provinces 
of Palestine as a diocese, without opposition. 


Tue Rivat Parriarcus or Otp anp New Rome. 


Thus at the close of the fourth century we see the catholic 
church of the Greco-Roman empire under the oligarchy of 





* Harduin, tom. vii. 28; Schréckh, xvii. 43; and Hefele, ii. 544. 

+ Comp. Eusebius, himself the metropolitan of Cesarea, H. E. V.28. He 
gives the succession of the bishops of Jerusalem, as well as of Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch ; while he omits those of Cesarea. _ 

PR; "Axcdovbia eas vis; Which is variously interpreted. Comp. Hefele, i. 
389, sq. 
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five co-ordinate and independent patriarchs, four in the east 
and one in the west. But the analogy of the political con- 
stitution, and the tendency towards a visible, tangible repre- 
sentation of the unity of the church, which had lain at the 
bottom of the development of the hierarchy from the very 
beginnings of the episcopate, pressed beyond oligarchy to 
monarchy ; especially in the west. Now that the empire 
was geographically and politically severed into east and 
west, which, after the death of Theodosius in 895, had their 
several emperors, and were never permanently reunited, we 
can but expect in like manner a double head in the hierarchy. 
This we find in the two patriarchs of old Rome and new 
Rome; the one representing the western or Latin church, 
the other the eastern or Greek. Their power and their re- 
lation to each other we must now more carefully observe. 
The organisation of the church in the east being so 
largely influenced by the political constitution, the bishop 
of the imperial capital could not fail to become the most 
powerful of the four oriental patriarchs. By the second and 
fourth ecumenical councils, as we have already seen, his 
actual pre-eminence was ratified by ecclesiastical sanction, 
and he was designated to the foremost dignity.* From 
Justinian I. he further received supreme appellate jurisdic- 
tion, and the honorary title of ecumenical patriarch, which 
he still continues to bear.t He ordained the other patriarchs, 
not seldom decided their deposition or institution by his in- 
fluence, and used every occasion to interfere in their affairs, 
and assert his supreme authority, though the popes and 
their delegates at the imperial court incessantly protested. 
The patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria 
were distracted and weakened in the course of the fifth and 





* Ta wesefsia tis cysts . . « Bue od tives airay (¢. e. Constantinople) viay 
"Popny. 

t The title cixcumsnxis rargitexns, universalis episcopus, had before been used 
in flattery by oriental patriarchs, and the later Roman bishops bore it, in spite 
of the protest of Gregory I., without scruple. The statement of popes Gregory 
I. and Leo IX., that the council of Chalcedon conferred on the Roman bishop 
Leo the title of universalis episcopus, and that he rejected it, is erroneous. No 
trace of it can be found either in the acts of the councils or in the epistles of 
Leo. In the acts Leo is styled é dyidrares xad panagmorares dexiuwionowes wis 
psydans nal weseBurigas ‘Pons ; which, however, in the Latin acts sent by Leo 
to the Gallican bishops, was thus enlarged: ‘Sanctus et beatissimus Papa, 
caput universalis ecclesie, Leo.’ The papal legates at Chalcedon subscribed 
themselves, Vicarii apostolici universalis ecclesie pape, which the Greeks 
translated, ris cixeumtnxiis ixxAncias iwiexéaov. Hence probably arose the error 
of Gregory I. The popes wished to be pape universaiis ecclesie, not episcopi 
or patriarche universales ; no doubt because the latter designation put them on 
a level with the eastern iarchs. Comp. Gieseler, i.2, p, 192, not. 20, and 
p. 228, not. 72; and Hefele, ii. 525, sq. 
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sixth centuries by the tedious monophysite controversies, 
and subsequently, after the year 622, were reduced to but a 
shadow by the Mahomedan conquests. The patriarchate 
of Constantinople, on the contrary, made important advances 
south-west and north; till, in its flourishing period, between 
the eighth and tenth centuries, it embraced, besides its 
original diocese, Calabria, Sicily, and all the provinces of 
Illyricum, the Bulgarians, and Russia. Though often 
visited with destructive earthquakes and conflagrations, and 
besieged by Persians, Arabians, Hungarians, Russians, 
Latins, and Turks, Constantinople maintained itself to the 
middle of the fifteenth century as the seat of the Byzantine 
empire and centre of the Greek church. The patriarch of 
Constantinople, however, remained virtually only primus in- 
ter pares, and has never exercised a papal supremacy over 
his colleagues in the east, like that of the pope over the me- 
tropolitans of the west; still less has he arrogated, like his 
rival in ancient Rome, the sole dominion of the entire 
church. Towards the bishop of Rome, he claimed only 
equality of rights and co-ordinate dignity. 

In this long contest between the two leading patriarchs of 
Christendom, the patriarch of Rome at last carried the day. 
The monarchical tendency of the hierarchy was much 
stronger in the west than in the east, and was urging a 
universal monarchy in the church. 

The patriarch of Constantinople enjoyed indeed the favour 
of the emperor, and all the benefit of the imperial residence. 
New Rome was most beautifully and most advantageously 
situated for a metropolis of government, of commerce, and 
of culture, on the bridge between two continents; and it 
formed a powerful bulwark against the barbarian conquests. 
It was never desecrated by an idol temple, but was founded 
a Christian city. It fostered the sciences and arts at a time 
when the west was whelmed by the wild waves of barbarism; 
it preserved the knowledge of the Greek language and litera- 
ture through the middle ages ; and after the invasion of the 
Turks it kindled, by its fugitive scholars, the enthusiasm of 
classic studies in the Latin church, till Greece rose from 
the dead with the New Testament in her hand, and held the 
torch for the Reformation. 

But the Roman patriarch had yet greater advantages. 
In him were united, as even the Greek historian Theodoret 
concedes,* all the outward and the inward, the political and 
the spiritual conditions of the highest eminence. 

In the first place, his authority rested on an ecclesiastical 





* Epist. 113, to pope Leo I. 
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and spiritual basis, reaching back, as public opinion granted, 
through an unbroken succession, to Peter the apostle; while 
Constantinople was in no sense an apostolica sedes, but had 
a purely political origin, though by transfer, and in a mea- 
sure by usurpation, it had possessed itself of the metropoli- 
tan rights of Ephesus.* Hence the popes after Leo appealed 
almost exclusively to the divine origin of their dignity, and 
to the primacy of the prince of the apostles over the whole 
church. 

Then, too, considered even in a political point of view, old 
Rome had a far longer and grander imperial tradition to 
shew, and was identified in memory with the bloom of the 
empire; while new Rome marked the beginning of its de- 
cline. When the western empire fell into the hands of the 
barbarians, the Roman bishop was the only surviving heir 
of this imperial past, or, in the well-known dictum of 
Hobbes, ‘‘ the ghost of the deceased Roman empire, sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof.” 

Again, the very remoteness of Rome from the imperial 
court was favourable to the development of a hierarchy 
independent of all political influence and intrigue; while 
the bishop of Constantinople had to purchase the political 
advantages of the residence at the cost of ecclesiastical 
freedom. The tradition of the donatio Constantini, though a 
fabrication of the eighth century, has thus much truth: that 
the transfer of the imperial residence to the east broke the 
way for the temporal power and the political independence 
of the papacy. 

Further, amidst the great trinitarian and christological 
controversies of the Nicene and post-Nicene age, the popes 
maintained the powerful prestige of almost undeviating ecu- 
menical orthodoxy and doctrinal stability ;+ while thes ee of 
Constantinople, with its Grecian spirit of theological restless- 
ness and disputation, was sullied with the Arian, the Nesto- 
rian, the Monophysite, and other heresies, and was in 
general, even in matters of faith, dependent on the chang- 
ing humours of the court. Hence even contending parties 
in the east were accustomed to seek counsel and protection 





* That the apostle Andrew brought the gospel to the ancient Byzantium, is 
an entirely unreliable legend, 

T One exception is the brief pontificate of the Arian Felix II., whom the 
— Constantius, in 855, forcibly enthroned during the exile of Liberius, 
and who is regarded by some as an illegitimate anti-pope. The accounts re- 
specting him are, however, very conflicting, and so are the opinions of even 
Roman Catholic historians. Liberius also, in 857, lapsed for a short time into 
Arianism, that he might be recalled from exile. Another and later exception 
is pope Honorius, whom even the sixth ecumenical council of Constantinople, 
681, anathematised for monophysite heresy. 
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from the Roman chair, and oftentimes gave that see the 
coveted opportunity to put the weight of its decision into the 
scale. This occasional practice then formed a welcome 
basis for a theory of jurisdiction. The Roma locuta est 
assumed the character of a supreme and final judgment. 
Rome learned much and forgot nothing. She knew how to 
turn every circumstance, with consummate administrative 
tact, to her own advantage. 

Finally, though the Greek church, down to the fourth 
ecumenical council, was unquestionably the main theatre of 
church history, and the chief seat of theological learning, 
yet, according to the universal law of history, ** Westward 
the star of empire takes its way,” the Latin church, and 
consequently the Roman patriarchate, already had the 
future to itself. While the eastern patriarchates were facili- 
tating by internal quarrels and disorder the conquests of the 
false prophet, Rome was boldly and victoriously striking 
westward, and winning the barbarian tribes of Europe to 
the religion of the cross. 


Tue Latin Parriarcns. 


These advantages of the patriarch of Rome over the patri- 
arch of Constantinople are at the same time the leading 
causes of the rise of the papacy, which we must now more 
closely pursue. 

The papacy is undeniably the result of a long process of 
history. Centuries were employed in building it, and cen- 
turies have already been engaged upon its partial destruc- 
tion. Lust of honour and of power, and even open fraud,* 
have contributed to its development ; for human nature lies 
hidden under episcopal robes, with its stedfast inclination 
to abuse the power entrusted to it; and ‘the greater the 
power, the stronger is the temptation, and the worse the 
abuse. But behind and above these human impulses lay 
the needs of the church and the plans of Providence, and 
these are the proper basis for explaining the rise, as well as 
the subsequent decay, of the papal dominion over the 
countries and nations of Europe. 

That Providence which moves the helm of the history of 
world and church according to an eternal plan, not only pre- 





* Recall the interpolations of papistic passages in the works of Cyprian ; the 
Roman enlargement of the sixth canon of Nice; the citation of the Sardican 
canon under the name and the authority of the Nicene council ; and the later 
notorious pseudo-Isidorian decretals. The popes, to be sure, were not the 
original authors of these falsifications, but they used them freely and re- 
peatedly for their purposes, 
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pares in silence, and in a secresy unknown even to them- 
selves, the suitable persons for a given work, but also lays 
in the depths of the past the foundations of mighty institu- 
tions, that they may appear thoroughly furnished as soon as 
the time may demand them. Thus the origin and gradual 
growth of the Latin patriarchate at Rome looked forward to 
the middle age, and formed part of the necessary external 
outfit of the church for her disciplinary mission among the 
heathen barbarians. The vigorous hordes, who destroyed 
the west-Roman empire, were to be themselves built upon 
the ruins of the old civilisation, and trained by an awe- 
inspiring ecclesiastical authority and a firm hierarchical 
organisation, to Christianity and freedom, till, having come 
of age, they should need the legal schoolmaster no longer, 
and should cast away his cords from them. The Catholic 
hierarchy, with its pyramid-like culmination in the papacy, 
served among the Romanic and Germanic peoples, until the 
time of the Reformation, a purpose similar to that of the 
Jewish theocracy and the old Roman empire respectively in 
the inward and outward preparation of Christianity. The 
full exhibition of this pedagogic purpose belongs to the his- 
tory of the middle age; but the foundation for it we find 
already being laid in the period before us. 

The Roman bishop claims, that the four dignities of 
bishop, metropolitan, patriarch, and pope or primate of the 
whole church, are united in himself. The first three offices 
_ must be granted him in all historical justice; the last is 

denied him by the Greek church, and by the Evangelical, 
and by all non-catholic sects. 

His bishopric is the city of Rome, with its cathedral 
church of St John Lateran, which bears over its main en- 
trance the inscription, Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum 
mater et caput; thus remarkably outranking even the church 
of St Peter,—as if Peter, after all, were not the last and 
highest apostle, and had to yield at last to the superiority of 
John, the representative of the ideal church of the future. 
Tradition says that the emperor Constantine erected this 
basilica by the side of the old Lateran palace, which had 
come down from heathen times, and gave the palace to pope 
Sylvester ; and it remained the residence of the popes and 
the place of assembly for their councils (the Lateran coun- 
cils) till after the exile of Avignon, when they took w 
their abode in the Vatican, beside the ancient church of st 
Peter. 

As metropolitan or archbishop, the bishop of Rome had 
immediate jurisdiction over the seven suffragan bishops, 
afterwards called cardinal bishops, of the vicinity: Ostia, 
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Portus, Silva candida, Sabina, Preneste, Tusculum, and 
Albanum. 

As patriarch, he rightfully stood on equal footing with the 
four patriarchs of the east, but had a much larger district 
and the primacy of honour. The name is here of no account, 
since the fact stands fast. The Roman bishops called them- 
selves not patriarchs, but popes, that they might rise the 
sooner above their colleagues ; for the one name denotes 
oligarchical power, the other, monarchical. But in the 
eastern church and among modern Catholic historians the 
designation is also quite currently applied to Rome. 

The Roman patriarchal circuit primarily embraced the ten 
suburban provinces, as they were called, which were under 
the political jurisdiction of the Roman deputy, the Vicarius 
Urbis, including the greater part of central Italy, all upper 
Italy, and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica.* In 
its wider sense, however, it extended gradually over the en- 
tire west of the Roman empire, thus covering Italy, Gaul, 
yi Illyria, south-eastern Brittania, and north-western 

ica. t 





* Concil. Nicaen. of 325, can. 6, in the Latin version of Rufinus (Hist. Eccl. x. 
6): “Et ut apud Alexandriam et in urbe Roma vetusta consuetudo servetur, ut 
vel ille Agypti, vel hic suburbicariarum ecclesiarum sollicitudinem gerat.” The 
words suburb. eccl. are wanting in the Greek original, and are a Latin definition 
of the patriarchal diocese of Rome at the end of the fourth century. Since the 
seventeenth century, they have given rise to a long controversy among the 
learned. The jurist Gothofredus, and his friend Salmasius, limited the regiones 
suburbicarie to the small province of the Prefectus Urbis, ¢. e. to the city of 
Rome, with the immediate vicinity to the hundredth mile stone; while the 
Jesuit Sirmond extended it to the much greater official district of the Vicarius 
Urbis ; viz,, the ten provinces of Campania, Tuscia, with Umbria, Picenum 
suburbicarium, Valeria, Samnium, Apulia, with Calabria, Lucania and Brutii, 
Sicilia, Sardinia, and Corsica. The comparison of the Roman bishop with the 
Alexandrian in the sixth canon of the Nicene council favours the latter view; 
since even the Aloxandrian diocese likewise stretched over several provinces. 

e Prisca, however,—a Latin collection of canons from the middle of the 
fifth century—has perhaps hit the truth of the matter, in saying in its transla- 
tion of the canon in question ;: “ Antiqui moris est ut urbis Rom# episcopus 
habeat principatum, ut suburbdicaria loca [f. ¢. here, no doubt, the ad pro- 
vince of the Preefectus] et omnem provinciam suam [i. e. the larger district of 
the Vicarius, or a still wider, indefinite extent] sollicitudine sua gubernet.” 
Comp. Nansi, Coll. Conc. vi. 1127, and Hefele, i. 380, sqq. 

t According to the political division of the empire, the Roman patriarchate 
embraced in the fifth century three prefectures, which were divided into eight 
Sage dioceses and sixty-nine provinces. These are (1) the prefecture of 

taly, with the three dioceses of Italy, Illyricum, and Africa; (2) the prefec- 
tura Galliarum, with the dioceses of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; ) the prefec- 
ture of Illyricum (not te be confounded with the province of Illyria, which 
belonged to the prefecture of Italy), which, after 879, was separated indeed 
from the western empire, as Illyricum orientale, but remained ecclesiastically 
connected with Rome, and embraced the two dioceses of Macedonia and Deia. 
Comp. Wiltsch, 1. c. i. 67, sqq.; Maassen, p. 125; and Hefele, i. 888. 
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“The bishop of Rome was from the beginning the only 
Latin patriarch, in the official sense of the word. He stood 
thus alone, in the first place, for the ecclesiastical reason, 
that Rome was the only sedes apostolica in the west, while in 
the Greek church three patriarchates and several other 
episcopal sees, such as Ephesus, Thessalonica, and Corinth, 
shared the honour of apostolic foundation. Then again, he 
stood politically alone, since Rome was the sole metropolis 
of the west, while in the east there were three capitals of 
the empire, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. 
Hence Augustine, writing from the religious point of view, 
calls once pope Innocent I. the “ruler of the western 
church ;”* and the emperor Justinian, on the ground of po- 
litical distribution, in his 109th Novelle, where he speaks of 
the ecclesiastical division of the whole world, mentions only 
five known patriarchates, and therefore only one patriarchate 
of the west. The decrees of the ecumenical councils, also, 
know no other western patriarchate than the Roman, and 
this was the sole medium through which the eastern church 
corresponded with the western. In the great theological 
controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, the Roman 
bishop appears uniformly as the representative and the 
organ of all Latin Christendom. 

It was, moreover, the highest interest of all orthodox 
churches in the west, amidst the political confusion and in 
conflict with the Arian Goths, Vandals, and Suevi, to bind 
- themselves closely to a common centre, and to secure the 
powerful protection of a central authority. This centre they 
could not but find in the primitive apostolic church of the 
metropolis of the world. The Roman bishops were con- 
sulted in almost all important questions of doctrine or of 
discipline. After the end of the fourth century, they issued 
to the western bishops in reply oe epistles and decretal 
letters,+ in which they decided the question at first in the 
tone of paternal counsel, then in the tone of apostolic 
authority, making that which had hitherto been left to free 
opinion, a fixed statute. The first extant decretal is the 
Epistola of pope Siricius to the Spanish bishop Himerius, 
a.D. 885, which contains, characteristically, a legal enforce- 
ment of priestly celibacy, thus of an evidently unapostolic 
institution ; but in this Siricius appeals to “ generalia de- 
creta,” which his predecessor Liberius had already issued. 





* Contra Julianum, lib. i. cap. 6. 

+ Epistole decretales ; an expression which, according to Gieseler and others, 
occurs first about 500 in the so-called decretum Gelasii de libris recipiendis et 
non rec, 
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In like manner the Roman bishops repeatedly caused the 
assembling of general or patriarchal councils of the west 
(synodos occidentales), like the synod of Arles in 314. After 
the sixth and seventh centuries, they also conferred the pal- 
lium on the archbishops of Salona, Ravenna, Messina, Syra- 
cuse, Palermo, Arles, Autun, Sevilla, Nicopolis (in Epirus), 
Canterbury, and other metropolitans, in token of their 
superior jurisdiction.* 


ConFLicts AND ConquEsTs OF THE Latin PaTRIARCHATE. 


But this patriarchal power was not from the beginning, 
and to a uniform extent, acknowledged in the entire west. 
Not until the latter part of the sixth century did it reach the 
height we have above described.+ It was not a divine in- 
stitution, unchangeably fixed from the beginning for all 
times, like a biblical article of faith; but the result of a 
long process of history, a human ecclesiastical institution 
under providential direction. In proof of which we have 
the following incontestable facts : 

In the first place, even in Italy, several metropolitans 
maintained, down to the close of our period, their own 
supreme headship, independent of Roman and all other 
jurisdiction. t{ The archbishops of Milan, who traced their 
church to the apostle Barnabas, came into no contact 
with the pope till the latter part of the sixth century, 
and were ordained without him or his pallium. Gregory L., 
in 598, during the ravages of ‘the game was the 
first who endeavoured to exercise patriarchal rights there ; 
he reinstated an excommunicated presbyter who had 
appealed to him.§ The metropolitans of Aquileia, who 

derived their church from the evangelist Mark, and whose 
’ city was elevated by Constantine the Great to-be the capital 
of Venetia and Istria, vied with Milan and even with Rome, 
calling themselves ‘ patriarchs,” and refusing submission 
to the papal jurisdiction even under Gregory the Great. || 





a See the information concerning the conferring of the pallium in Wiltsch, 
i. 68, sq. 

t This is conceded by Hefele, i. 883, sq.: “It is, however, not to be mis- 
taken that the bishops of Rome did not everywhere, in all the west, exercise 
Sull patriarchal rights; that, to wit, in several provinces simple bishops were’ 
ordained without his co-operation.’ And not only simple bishops but also 
metropolitans. See the text. 

t Abrexigars, also dxigaro:, as in the east especially the archbishops of 
Cyprus and Bulgaria were called, and some other metropolitans, who were 
subject to —— 

% Comp. Wiltsch, i. 234. 


|| Comp. Gregor. I. Epist. 1. iv. 49; and Wiltsch, i. 286, sq. To the metro- 
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The bishop of Ravenna likewise, after 408, when the em- 
peror Honorius selected that city for his residence, became 
a powertel metropolitan, with jurisdiction over fourteen 
bishoprics. Nevertheless, he received the pallium from 
Gregory the Great, and examples occur of ordination by the 
Roman bishop.* 

The North African bishops and councils in the beginning 
of the fifth century, with all traditional reverence for the 
apostolic see, repeatedly protested, in the spirit of Cyprian, 
against encroachments of Rome, and even prohibited all 
appeal in church controversies from their own to a trans- 
marine or foreign tribunal, upon pain of excommunication. + 
The occasion of this was an appeal to Rome by the presbyter 
Apiarius, who had been deposed for sundry offences by 
Bishop Urbanus of Sicca, a disciple and friend of Augustine, 
and whose restoration was twice attempted, by Pope Zosi- 
mus in 418, and by Pope Celestine in 424, From this we 
see that the popes gladly undertook to interfere for a pal- 

ably unworthy priest, and thus sacrificed the interests of 
ocal discipline, only to make their own superior authority 
felt. The Africans referred to the genuine Nicene canon 
(for which Zosimus had substituted the Sardican appendix 
respecting the appellate jurisdiction of Rome, of which the 
Nicene council knew nothing), and reminded the pope that 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, needful for passing a just judg- 
ment, was not lacking to any province, and that he could as 
well inspire a whole province as a single bishop. The last 
document in the case of this appeal of Apiarius is a letter 
of the (twentieth) council of Carthage, in 424, to Po 
Celestine I. to the following purport :|—“ Apiarius asked a 
new trial, and gross misdeeds of his were thereby brought to 
light. The papal legate Faustinus has, in the face of this, 
in a very harsh manner demanded the reception of this man 
into the fellowship of the Africans, because he has appealed 
to the pope and been received into fellowship by him. But 
this very thing ought not to have been done. At last has 
Apiarius himself acknowledged all his crimes. The 
may hereafter no longer so readily give audience to those 
who came from Africa to Rome, like Apiarius, nor receive 





polis of Aquileia belonged the bishoprics of Verona, Tridentum (the Trent, 
since become so famous), Avemona, Altinum, Torcellum, Pola, Celina, Sabiona, 
Forum Julii, Bellunum, Concordia, Feltria, Tarvisium, and Vicentia, c 

* Baron. Ann. ad ann. 488; Wiltsch, i. 69, 87. 

t Comp. the relevant Acts of Councils in Gieseler, i. 2, p. 221, eqq., and an 
extended description of this case of appeal in Greenwood, Oath. Petri, i. pp. 
299-810 , and in Hefele, Concilien-Gesch. ii. 107, sqq., 120, 128, sq. 

t Mansi, iii. 839, sq. 
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the excommunicated into church communion, be they bishops 
or priests, as the council of Nice (can. 5) has ordained, in 
whose direction bishops are included. The assumption of 
appv! to Rome is a trespass on the rights of the African 
church, and what has been (by Zosimus and his legates) 
brought forward as a Nicene ordinance for it, is not Nicene, 
and is not to be found in the genuine copies of the Nicene 
Acts, which have been received from Constantinople and 
Alexandria. Let the pope, therefore, in the future send no 
more judges to Africa, and since Apiarius has now been ex- 
eluded for his offences, the pope will surely not expect the 
African church to submit longer to the annoyances of the 
legate Faustinus. May God the Lord long preserve the 

pe, and may the pope pray for the Africans.” In the 

elagian controversy the weak Zosimus, who, in opposition 
to the judgment of his predecessor Innocent, had at first ex- 
pressed himself favourably to the heretics, was even com- 
pelled by the Africans to yield. The North African church 
maintained this position under the lead of the greatest of 
the Latin fathers, St Augustine, who in other respects con- 
tributed more than any other theologian or bishop to the 
erection of the Catholic system. The first made submission 
to the Roman jurisdiction, in the sense of her weakness, 
under the shocks of the Vandals. Leo (440-461) was the 
first pope who could boast of having extended the diocese 
of Rome beyond Europe into another quarter of the globe.* 
He and Gregory the Great wrote to the African bishops 
entirely in the tone of the paternal authority, without pro- 


— reply. 

In Spain, the popes found from the first a more favourable 
field. The orthodox bishops there were so pressed in the 
fifth century by the Arian Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and soon 
after by the Goths, that they sought counsel and protection 
with the bishop of Rome, which, for his own sake, he was 
always glad to give. So early as 885, Siricius, as we have 
before observed, issued a decretal letter to a Spanish bishop. 
The epistles of Leo to Bishop Turibius of Asturica, and to 
the bishops of Gaul and Spain, ¢ are instances of the same 
authoritative style. Simplicius (467-483) appointed the 
-Bishop Zeno of Sevilla papal vicar, t and Gregory the Great, 
with a paternal letter, conferred the pallium on Leander, 
bishop of Sevilla. § 





Epist. 87. Mansi, vi. 120. 

Ep. 93 and 95. Mansi, vi. 131 and 1382. 

Mansi, vii. 972. 

Greg. Ep. i, 41. Mansi, ix. 1059. Comp. Wiltsch, i. 71. 


* 
t 
t 
é 
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In Gaul, Leo succeeded in asserting the Roman jurisdic- 
tion, though not without opposition, in the affair of the 
archbishop Hilary of Arles, or Arelate. The affair has been 
differently represented from the Gallican and the ultramon- 
tane points of view.* Hilary (born 4038, died 449), first a 
rigid monk, then, against his will, elevated to the bishopric ; 
an eloquent preacher, an energetic prelate, and the first 
champion of the freedom of the Gallican church against the 
pretensions of Rome, but himself not free from hierarchical 
ambition, deposed Celidonius, the bishop of Besangon, at 
a council in that city (synodus Vesontionensis), because he 
had married a widow before his ordination, and had presided 
as judge at a criminal trial and pronounced sentence of 
death ; which things, according to the ecclesiastical law, in- 
capacitated him for the episcopal owce. This was unques- 
tionably an encroachment on the province of Vienne, to 
which Besangon belonged. Pope Zosimus had indeed, in 
417, twenty-eight years before, appointed the bishop of 
Arles, which was a capital of seven provinces, to be papal 
vicar in Gaul, and had granted him metropolitan rights in 
the provinces Viennensis and Narbonensis prima and se- 
cunda, though with the reservation of cause majores.t The 
metropolitans of Vienne, Narbonne, and Marseilles, however, 


did not accept this arrangement, and the succeeding popes 
found it best to recognise again the old metropolitans. ¢ 
Celidonius appealed to Leo against that act of Hilary. Leo, 
in 445, assembled a Roman council (conciliwm sacerdotum),. 
and reinstated him, as the accusation of Hilary, who him- 





* This difference shews itself in the two editions of the works of Leo the 
Great respectively: that of the French Pasquier GuEsNEL,which also con- 
tains the works and a vindication of Hilary of Arles (Par. 1675, in 2 vols.), 
and was condemned in 1676 by the Congregation of the Index, without their 
even reading it; and that of the two brothers BatLErtnt, which appeared in 
opposition to the former (Ven. 1755~57, 8 vols.), and represented the Italian 
ultramontane side. Comp. further on this contest of Hilarius Arlatensis (not 
to be confounded with Hilarius Pictaviensis, Hilarius Narbonensis, and others 
of the same name), with Pope Leo, the Vita Hilarii of Honoratus Massiliensis, 
of about the year 490 (printed in Mansi, vi. 461, sqq., and in the Acta Sanct. 
ad d. 5 Maji) ; the article by Perthel in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift for. hist, Theol. 
1848; Greenwood, 1. c. i. pp. 350-856; Milman, Lat. Christianity, i. pp: 
269-276 (Amer. ed.); and the article “ Hilarius” in Wetzer and Welte’s 
Kirchenlexic. vol. v. p. 181, 8qq. 

t “ Nisi magnitudo cause etiam nostrum exquirat examen.” Gieseler, i. 2, 
p. 218; Greenwood, i. p. 299. 

t Comp. Bonifacii, E Epist. 12 ad Hilarium Narbon. (not Arelatensem), 
A.D. 422, in Gieseler, p. 219. Boniface here speaks in favour of the Nicene 
principle, that each metropolitan should rule simply over one province. Green- 
wood overlooks this change, and hence fully justifies Hilary on the ground of 
the appointment of Zosimus. But even though this appointment had stood, 
the deposition of a bishop was still a causa major, which Hilary, as vicar of 
the pope, should have laid before him for ratification. 
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self journeyed on foot in the winter to Rome, and protested 
most vehemently against the cngee could not be proven to 
the satisfaction of the pope. fact, he directly or in- 
directly caused Hilary to be imprisoned, and when he 
escaped and fled back to Gaul, cut him off from the com- 
munion of the Roman church, and deprived him of all pre- 
rogatives in the diocese of Vienne, which had been only tem- 

rarily conferred on the bishop of Arles, and were by better 
judgment (sententia meliore) en away. He accused him 
of assaults on the rights of other Gallican metropolitans, 
and above all of insubordination towards the principality of 
the most blessed Peter; and he goes so far as to say :-— 
“* Whoso disputes the primacy of the apostle Peter, can in 
no way lessen the apostle’s dignity, but puffed up by the 
spirit of his own pride, he destroys himself in hell.” * Only 
out of special grace did he leave Hilary in his bishopric. 
Not satisfied with this, he applied to the secular arm for 
help, and procured from the weak western emperor, Valen- 
tinian III., an edict to Atius the magister militum of Gaul, 
in which it is asserted almost in the words of Leo, that the 
whole world (universitas ; in Greek, oixovyéivn) acknowledges 
the Roman see as director and governor ; that neither Hilary 
nor any bishop might oppose its commands; that neither 
Gallican nor other bishops should, contrary to the ancient 
custom, do anything without the authority of the venerable 

pe of the eternal city, and that all decrees of the pope 

ave the force of law. 

The letter of Leo to the Gallican churches, and the edict 
of the emperor, give us the first example of a defensive and 
offensive alliance of the central spiritual and temporal 
powers in the pursuit of an unlimited sovereignty. The 
edict, however, could of course have power, at most, only in 
the west, to which the authority of Valentinian was limited. 
In fact, even Hilary and his successors maintained, in spite 
of Leo, the prerogatives they had formerly received from 
Pope Zosimus, and were confirmed in them by later popes. t 
Beyond this, the issue of the contest is unknown. Hilary of 
idee died in 449, universally esteemed and loved, without, 
so far as we know, having become formally reconciled with 
Rome ;{ though, notwithstanding this, he figures in a re- 





* Leo, Epist. 10 (al: 89) ad Episc. provincis Viennensis, 

t The Popes Vigil, 589-565, Pelagius, 655-559, and Gregory the Great 
conferred on the Archbishop of Arles, besides the pallium, also the vicariate 
(vices). Comp. Wiltsch, i. 71, sq. 

¢ At all events, no reconciliation can be certainly proved. Hilary did, in- 
deed, according to the account of his disciple and biographer, who, some forty 
years after his death, encircled him with the halo, take some steps towards 
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markable manner in the Roman calendar by the side of his 

apal eau. vy Leo, as @ canonical saint. Undoubtedly 

eo proceeded in this controversy far too rigorously and in- 
temperately against Hilary; yet it was important that he 
should hold fast the right of appeal as a guarantee of the 
freedom of bishops against the encroachments of metropoli- 
tans. The papal despotism often proved itself a wholesome 
check upon the despotism of subordinate prelates. 

With northern Gaul the Roman bishops came into less 
frequent contact ; yet in this region also there occur in the 
fourth and fifth centuries examples of the successful asser- 
tion of their jurisdiction. 

The early British church held from the first a very 
isolated position, and was driven back by the invasion of 
the pagan Anglo-Saxons, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, into the mountains of Wales, Cornwallis, Cumberland, 
and the still more secluded islands. Not till the conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons under Gregory the Great did a regular 
connection begin between England and Rome. 

Finally, the Roman bishops succeeded also in extending 
their patriarchal power eastward, over the prefecture of 
east Illyria. Illyria belonged originally to the western em- 
pire, remained true to the Nicene faith through the Arian 
controversies, and for the vindication of that faith attached 
itself closely to Rome. When Gratian, in 879, incorporated 
Illyrieum orientale with the eastern empire, its bishops 
nevertheless refused to give up their former ecclestastical 
connection. Damasus conferred on the metropolitan Acho- 
lius of Thessalonica, as papal vicar, patriarchal rights in 
the new prefecture. The patriarch of Constantinople en- 
deavoured, indeed, repeatedly to bring this ground into his 
diocese, but in vain. Justinian, in 535, formed of it a new 
diocese, with an independent patriarch at Prima Justiniana 
(or Achrida, his native city), but this arbitrary innovation 
had no vitality, and Gregory I. recovered active intercourse 
with the Illyrian bishops. Not until the eighth century, 
under the emperor Leo the Isaurian, was east Illyria fi 
severed from the Roman diocese and incorporated with the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. * 





reconciliation, and sent two priests as delegates with a letter to the Roman 
fect Auxiliaris. The latter endeavoured to act the mediator, but gave the 
elegates to understand that Hilary, by his vehement boldness, had too deeply 
wounded the —— ears of 9 er In a &@ new oe 
charged u ilary, on the rights of the Bishop Projectus, after the - 
tion ere idonius. And Hilary died soon after this contest (449). 
* Comp. Gieseler, i, 2, p. 215, sqq.; and Wiltsch, i- 72, sqq., 481, sqq. 
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Tue Papacy. 


At last the Roman bishop, on the ground of his divine 
institution, and as successor of Peter, the prince of the 
ye ey advanced his claim to be primate of the entire 
church, and visible representative of Christ, who is the in- 
visible supreme head of the Christian world. This is the 
strict and exclusive sense of the title Pope.* 

Properly speaking, this claim has never been fully realised, 
and remains to this day an apple of discord in the history 
of the church. Greek Christendom has never acknowledged 
it, and Latin, only under manifold protests, which at last 
conquered in the Reformation, and deprived the papacy for 
ever of the best part of its domain. The fundamental 
a of the Roman system is, that it identifies papac 
and church, and therefore, to be consistent, must nam 
not only Protestantism, but also the entire Oriental church 
from its origin down. By the “‘ una sancta catholica apos- 
tolica ecclesia” of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed is 
to be understood the whole body of Catholic Christians, of 
which the ecclesia Romana, like the churches of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, is only one of the 
most prominent branches. The idea of the papacy, and its 
claims to the universal dominion of the church, were distinctly 
put forward, it is true, so early as the period before us, but 
could not make themselves good beyond the limits of the 
west. Consequently the papacy, as an historical fact, or so 
far as it has been acknowledged, is properly nothing more 
than the Latin patriarchate run to absolute monarchy. 

By its advocates the papacy is based not merely upon 
church usage, like the metropolitan and patriarchal power, 
but upon divine right; upon the peculiar position which 
Christ assigned to Peter in the well-known word, “‘ Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church.” + This 





* The name rding to some an abbreviation of pater patrum, but 
more probably, fie the kindred abbas, wéawas OF wares, pa-pa, simply an imi- 
tation of the first prattling of children, thus equivalent to father—was in the 
west for a long time the honorary title of every bishop, as a spiritual father ; 
but after the fifth century it became the special distinction of the patriarchs, 
and still later was assigned exclusively to the Roman bishop, and to him in 
an eminent sense as father of the whole church. Comp. Du Cange, Glossar, 
s. verb. Papa and Pater Patrum ; and Hoffmann, Lexic. univers. iv. p. 561. 
In the same exclusive sense the Italian and Spanish papa, the French . 
the English pope, and the German papst or pabst, are used. In the Greek 
and Russian churches, on the contrary, all priests are called popen (from 
wéwas, papa). The titles apostolicus, vicarius Christi, summus pontifex, sedes 
ica, were for a considerable time given to various bishops and their sees, 

but subsequently claimed exclusively by the bishops of Rome. 
t Matthew xvi. 18: 2) Tlirges, xad iw) catrn oF wiren (mark the change 
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passage was at all times taken as an immoveable exegetical 
rock for the papacy. The popes themselves appealed to it, 
times without number, as the great proof of the divine in- 
stitution of a visible and infallible central authority in the 
church. According to this view, the primacy is before the 
apostolate, the head before the body, instead of the con- 
verse. 

But, in the first place, this pre-eminence of Peter did not 
in the least affect the independence of the other apostles. 
Paul especially, according to the clear testimony of his 
epistles and the book of Acts, stood entirely upon his own 
authority, and even on one occasion at Antioch, took strong 

ound against Peter. Then again, the personal position of 

eter by no means yields the primacy of the Roman bishop 
without the twofold evidence, first that Peter was actually 
in Rome, and then that he transferred his prerogatives to 
the bishop of that city. The former fact rests upon a uni- 
versal tradition of the early church, which at that time no 
one doubted, but is in part weakened and neutralised by 
the absence of any clear Scripture evidence, and by the 
much more certain fact, given in the New Testament itself, 
that Paul laboured in Rome, and that in no position of in- 
feriority or subordination to any higher authority than that 
of Christ himself. The second assumption, of the transfer 
of the primacy to the Roman bishops, is susceptible of neither 
historical nor exegetical demonstration, and is merely an 
inference from the principle that the successor in office in- 
herits all the official prerogatives of his predecessor. But 
even granting both these intermediate links in the chain of 
the papal theory, the double question yet remains open: 
first, whether the Roman bishop be the only successor of 
Peter, or share this honour with the bishops of Jerusalem 
and Antioch, in which places also Peter confessedly resided ; 
and secondly, whether the primacy involve at the same time 
a supremacy of jurisdiction over the whole church, or be 
only an honorary primacy among patriachs of equal autho- 
rity and rank. The former was the Roman view; the latter 
was the Greek. 

An African bishop, Cyprian (a.p. 258), was the first to 
give to that passage of the 16th of Matthew, innocently as it 
were, and with no suspicion of the future use and abuse of 





of the gender from the masculine to the feminine, from the person to the 
thing or the truth confessed, a change which disappears in the English and 
German versions) sixedeuetew pov chy ixxanclay. xa) wires ddov ob xariexyicoves 
abris. Comp. the commentators, especially Meyer, Lange, Alford, Words- 
worth, ad loc. ; and Schaff’s Hist. of the Apost. Church, sec. 90 (N. Y. ed. 
p. 850, sqq. 
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his view, a papistic interpretation, and to bring out clearly 
the idea of a perpetual cathedra Petri. The same Cyprian, 
however, whether consistently or not, was at the same time 
equally animated with the consciousness of episcopal equality 
and independence, afterwards actually came out in bold op- 
position to Pope Stephen in a doctrinal controversy on the 
validity of heretical baptisms, and persisted in this protest 
to his death.* 


Opinions oF THE FaTHERs. 


We now pursue the development of this idea in the church 
fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries.+ In general, they 
agree in attaching to Peter a certain primacy over the other 
apostles, and in considering him the foundation of the church 
in virtue of his confession of the divinity of Christ, while 
they hold Christ to be in the highest sense the divine ground 
ae | rock of the church. And herein lies a solution of their 
apparent self-contradiction in referring the petra in Matt. 
xvi. 18, now to the person of Peter, now to his confession, 
now to Christ. Then, as the bishops in general were re- 
= as successors of the apostles, the fathers saw in the 

man bishop, on the ground of the ancient tradition of the 
martyrdom of Peter in Rome, the successor of Peter and the 
heir of the primacy. But respecting the nature and prero- 
gatives of this primacy, their views were very indefinite and 
various. It is remarkable that the reference of the rock 
to Christ, which Augustine especially defended with great 
earnestness, was acknowledged even by the greatest pope of 
the middle ages, Gregory VII., in the famous inscription he 
sent with a crown to emperor Rudolph: Petra [{i.e. Christ] 
dedit, Petro [i.e. to the apostle], Petrus [the pope] diadema 
Rudolpho. } 

It is worthy of notice that the post-Nicene as well as the 
ante-Nicene fathers, with all their reverence for the Roman 
See, regarded the heathenish title of Rome, urbs eterna, as 
blasphemous, with reference to the passage of the woman 
sitting upon a scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of blas- 


* Comp. vol. i, sec. 110. 

t A complete collection of the patristic utterances on the primacy of Peter 
and his successors, though from the Roman point of view, may be found in 
the work of Rev. Jos. Bertneton and Rev. Joun Kirk: “ The Faith of 
Catholics confirmed by Scripture, and attested by the Fathers of the first five 
centuries of the Church,” 3d ed. Lond. 1846, vol. ii. pp. 1-112. Comp. the 
works quoted, sub sec. 55, and a curious article of Prof. Frep, Piper, on 
“ Rome, the Eternal City,” in the Evang. Jahrbuch for 1864, pp. 17-120, where 
the opinions of the fathers on the claims of the urbs eterna and its many 
fortunes are brought out. 

¢ Baronius, Annal. ad ann. 1080, vol. xi. p. 704. 
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emy, Rev. xvii. 8.* The prevailing opinion seems to 
ave been that Rome and the Roman empire would fall be- 

eo the advent of antichrist and the second coming of the 
ord. +t 

1. The views of the Latin fathers. 

The Cyprianic idea was developed primarily in North 
Africa, where it was first clearly pronounced. 

Opratus, bishop of Milevi, the otherwise unknown author 
of an anti-Donatist work about a.p. 884, is, like Cyprian, 
thoroughly possessed with the idea of the visible unity of 
the church; declares it without qualification the highest 
good, and sees its plastic expression and its surest safe- 
guard in the immoveable cathedra Petri, the prince of the 
apostles, the keeper of the key of the kingdom of heaven, 
who, in spite of his denial of Christ, continued in that re- 
lation to the other apostles, that the unity of the church 
might appear in outward fact as an unchangeable thing, in- 
vulnerable to human offence. All these prerogatives have 
passed to the bishops of Rome, as the successors of the 
apostles. t 

Amerose of Milan (a.p 897), speaks indeed-in very high 
terms of the Roman church, and concedes to its bishops a 
religious magistracy like the political power of the emperors 
of pagan Rome ;§ yet he calls the primacy of Peter only a 
“primacy of confession, not of honour; of faith, not of 
rank,” || and places the apostle Paul on an equality with 
Peter. Of any dependence of Ambrose, or of the bishops 





* Hieronymus, Adv. Sovin. lib. ii. ¢. 88 (opera, t. ii. p. 882), where he ad- 
dresses Rome: “ Ad te loquar, que seriptam in fronte blasphemiam Christi 
confessione delesti.”” Prosper: “ Aiterna sum diritur que temporalis est, 
utique nomen est blasphemiz.” Comp. Piper, 1. c. p. 46. 

* So Chrysostom ad 2 Thess. ii. 7; Hieronymus, Ep, cxxi, qu. 11, tom. i. 
p. 880, sq.; Augustine, De Civit. Dei, lib. xx. cap.°19. 

t De schismate Donatistarum, lib. ii, cap. 2, 8, and 1. vii. iii, The work 
was com while Siricius was bishop of Rome, hence about 384. 

2 Ambr. Sermo. ii. in festo Petri et Pauli: “In urbe Rom», que 
tum et caput obtinet nationum : scilicet ut ubi caput superstitionis erat, illic 
caput quiesceret sanctitatis, et ubi gentilium principes habitabant ; illic eccle- 
siarum principes morerentur.” In Ps. 40: Ipse est Petrus cui dixit: Tu es 
Petrus . . . ubi ergo Petrus, ibi ecclesia; ubi ecclesia, ibi nulla mors, sed 
vita eterna.” Comp. the poetic passage in his Morning Hymn, in the citation 
from Augustine further on. But in another passage he likewise refers the 
rock to Christ, in Luc. ix. 20, “ Petra est Christus,” &c. 

| De incarnat. Domini, c. 4: “ Primatum confessionis utique, non honoris, 
primatum fidei, non ordinis.” 

{ De Spiritu 8. ii. 12: “ Nec Paulus inferior Petro, quamvis ille ecclesis 
fundamentum.” Sermo ii. in festo P. et P., just before the above quoted 
passage: “ Ergo beati Petrus et Paulus eminent inter universos a et 
peculiari quadam prerogativa precellunt. Verum inter ipsos, quis cui pre- 
ponatur, incertum est. Puto enim illos acquales esse meritis, qui acquales 
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of Milan in general during the first six centuries, on the 
jurisdiction of Rome, no trace is to be found. 

JEROME (a.D. 419), the most learned commentator among 
the Latin fathers, vacillates in his explanation of the petra; 
now, like Augustine, referring it to Christ,* now to Peter 
and his confession.t In his commentary on Matthew xvi., 
he combines the two interpretations thus: ‘‘ As Christ gave 
light to the apostles, so that they were called after him the 
light of the world, and as they received other designations 
from the Lord; so Simon, because he believed on the rock, 
Christ, received the name Peter, and in accordance with 
this figure of the rock, it is justly said to him, I will build 
my church upon thee (super te).” He recognises inthe Roman 
bishop the successor of Peter, but advocates elsewhere the 
equal rights of the bishops,{ and in fact derives even the 
episcopal office, not from direct divine institution, but from 
the usage of the church and from the presidency in the 
presbyterium.§ He can therefore be cited as a witness at 
most for a primacy of honour, not for a supremacy of juris- 
diction. Beyond this, even the strongest passage of his 
writings, in a letter to his friend, Pope Damasus (a.p. 376), 
does not go: ‘‘ Away with the ambition of the Roman head ; 
I speak with the successor of the fisherman and disciple of 
the cross. Following no other head than Christ, lam joined 
in the communion of faith with thy holiness, that is, with 





sunt passione,” Augustine, too, once calls Paul, not Peter, caput et princeps 
apostolorum, and in another place that he tanti apostolatus meruit principatum. 

* Hieron. in Amos vi. 12: “ Petra Christus est, qui donavit apostolis suis, 
ut ipsi quoque petre vocentur.” And in another place: “ Ecclesia Catholica 
super Petram Christum stabili radici fundata est.” 

t Adv. Jovin. 1. i. cap. 26 (in Vallas. ed. tom. ii. 279), in reply to Jovinian’s 
appeal to Peter in favour of marriage: “ At dicis: super Petrum fundatur ec-. 
clesia ; licet id ipsum in alio loco super omnes apostolos fiat, et cuncti claves 
regni celorum accipient, et ex equo super eos fortitudo ecclesiw solidetur, 
tamen propterea inter duodecim unus eligitur, ut capite constituto, schismatis 
tollatur occasio.” So Epist. ad Damasum papam (ed. Vall. i. 87). 

~ Comp, Epist. 146, ed. Vall. i. 1076 (or Ep. 101 ed. Bened., al. 85), ad 
Evangelum: “ Ubicunque fuerit episcopus, sive Rome, sive Eugubii, sive 
Conemotioepen sive Rhegii, sive Alexandri#, sive Tanis [an intentional col- 
location of the most powerful and most obscure bishoprics], ejusdem est meriti, 
ejusdem est et sacerdotii, Potentia divitiarum et paupertatis humilitas vel 
sublimiorem vel inferiorem episcopum non facit. Caterum omnes apostolorum 
successores sunt,” 

2 Comp. J. Craigie Robertson, Hist. of the Christian Church to 590 (Lond. 
1854), p. 286, note, finds a remarkable negative evidence against the papal 
claims in St Jerome’s Ep. 125: “‘ Where submission to one head is enforced 
on monks by the instinctive habits of beasts, bees, and cranes, the contentions 
of Esau and Jacob, of Romulus and Remus, the oneness of an emperor in his 
dominions, of a judge in his province, of a master in his house, of a pilot in a 
ship, of a general in an army, of a bishop, the archpresbyter, and the arch- 
deacon in a church ; but there is no mention of the one universal bishop.” 
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the chair of Peter. On that rock I know the church to be 
built.”* Subsequently this father, who himself had an eye 
on the papal chair, fell out with the Roman clergy, and re- 
tired tu the ascetic and literary solitude of Bethlehem, where 
he served the church by his pen far better than he would 
have done as the successor of Damasus. 

Aveustine (.p. 480), the greatest theological authority of 
the Latin church, at first referred the words, ‘‘ On this rock 
I will build my church,” to the person of Peter, but after- 
wards expressly retracted this interpretation, and considered 
the petra to be Christ, on the ground of a distinction between 
petra (tx! rairn 9 vérey) and Petrus (0d J Mérgos) ; a distinction 
which Jerome also makes, though with the intimation that 
it is not properly applicable to the Hebrew and Syriac Ce- 
phas.t ‘I have somewhere said of St Peter”—thus Augus- 
tine corrects himself in his Retractationes, at the close of 
his life !—‘‘ that the church is built upon him as the rock ; 
a thought which is sung by many in the verses of St Am- 
brose :— 

‘ Hoc ipsa petra ecclesize 
Canente, culpam diluit.’ § 


The Rock of the church himself, 
n the cock-crowing atones his guilt.) 


“ But I know that I have since frequently said that the word 
of the Lord, ‘ Thou art Petrus, and on this petra I will build 
my church,’ must be understood of him whom Peter con- 
. fessed as Son of the living God ; and Peter, so named after 
this rock, represents the person of the church which is 
founded on this rock, and has received the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. For it was not said to him, ‘ Thou art a 
rock’( petra), but ‘ Thou art Peter’ (Petrus); and the rock was’ 
. Christ, through confession of whom Simon received the 
name of Peter. Yet the reader may decide which of the two 
interpretations is the more probable.” In the same strain, 
he says, in another place, ‘‘ Peter, in virtue of the primacy 
of his apostolate, stands, by a figurative generalisation, for 





* Ep. xv. (alias 57) ad Damasum papam (ed. Vall. i. 87, sq.): “ Tacessat 
invidia : Romani culminis recedat ambitio, cum successore piscatoris et dis- 
cipulo crucis loquor-Ego nullum primum, nisi Christum sequens, Beatitudini 
tum, id est cathedre Petri, communione consocior. Super illam petram edi- 
ficatem ecclesiam scio, Quicunque extra hanc domum agnum comederit, 
profanus est. Si quis in Noe arca non fuerit, peribit regnante diluvio.” > 

+ Hier. Com. in Ep. ad Galat. ii. 11, 12 led. Vallars. tom. vii. col. 409) ° 
“ Non quod aliud significat Petrus, aliud Cephas, sed quod quam nos Latine et 
Greece petram vocemus, hanc Hebrei, et Syri, propter lingue inter se viciniam, 
Cephan nuncupent.”’ 

t Retract. 1. i. c. 21. 

§ In the Ambrosian Morning Hymn, “ Avterne rerum conditor.” 
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the church. . . . When it was said to him, ‘I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,’ &., he represented 
the whole church, which in this world is assailed by various 
temptations, as if by floods and storms, yet does not fall, 
because it is founded upon a rock, from which Peter received 
his name. For the rock is not so named from Peter, but 
Peter from the rock (non enim a Petro petra, sed Petrus a 
petra), even as Christ is not so called after the Christian, 
but the Christian after Christ. For the reason why the 
Lord says, ‘On this rock I will build my church,’ is that 
Peter had said, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the livi 

God.’ On this rock, which thou hast confessed, says he, £ 
will build my church. For Christ was the rock (petra enim 
erat Christus), upon which also Peter himself was built; for 
other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. Thus the church, which is built upon Christ, 
has received from him, in the person of Peter, the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, that is, the power of binding and 
loosing sins.” * This Augustinian interpretation of the petra 
has since been revived by some Protestant theologians in the 
cause of Anti-Romanism.+ Augustine, it is true, unques- 
tionably understood by the church, the visible Catholic 
church, descended from the apostles, om oper from Peter, 
through the succession of bishops; and, according to the 
usage of his time, he called the Roman church, by eminence, 
the sedes apostolica.; But on the other hand, like Cyprian 
and Jerome, he lays stress upon the essential unity of the 
episcopate, and insists that the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven were committed, not to a single man, but to the whole 





* Tract. in Evang. Joannis, 124, sec. 5. The original is quoted, among 
others, by Dr Gieseler, i. 2, p. 210 (4th ed.), but with a few unessential omis- 
tio i 


ns. 

t Especially by Calov in the Lutheran church, and quite recently by Dr 
Wordsworth in the Church of England. But Dr Alford decidedly protests 
against it, with most of the modern commentators. 

t De utilit. credendi, sec. 85, he traces the development of the church, “ ab 
apostolica sede per successiones apostolorum,”’ and Epist. xliii., he incidentall: 
speaks of the “ Romana ecclesia, in qua semper apostolicw cathedre viguit 
principatus.” Greenwood, i. p. 296, sq., thus resolves the apparent contradic- 
tion in Augustine: “In common with the age in which he lived, he (St Au- 
gustine) was himself possessed with the idea of a visible representative unity, 
and considered that unity as equally the subject of divine precept and institu- 
tion with the church-spiritual itself. The spiritual unity might therefore stand 
upon the faith of Peter, while the outward and visible oneness was inherent in 
his person ; so that while the church derived her esoteric and spiritual cha- 
racter from the faith which Peter had confessed, she received her external. or 
executive powers from Peter through ‘the succession of bishops’ sittings in 
Peter’s chair. Practically, indeed, there was little to choose between the two 
theories.” Comp. also the thorough exhibition of the Augustinian theory of 
the Catholic church and her attributes, by Dr Rothe, in his work, Die Aufange 
der Christlichen Kirche, i. pp. 679-711. 
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church, which Peter was only set to represent.* With this 
view agrees the independent position of the North African 
church, in the time of Augustine, towards Rome, as we have 
already observed it in the case of the appeal of Apiarius, 
and as it appears in the Pelagian controversy, of which Au- 
gustine was the leader. This father, therefore, can at all 
events be cited only as a witness to the limited authority of 
the Roman chair. And it should also, in justice, be observed 
that, in his numerous writings, he very rarely speaks of that 
authority at all, and then for the most part incidentally ; 
shewing that he attached far less importance to this matter 
than the Roman divines. t 

The later Latin fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
prefer the reference of the petra to Peter and his confession, 
and transfer his prerogatives to the Roman bishops as his 
successors, but produce no new arguments. Among them 
we mention Maximus of Turin (about 450), who, however, 
like Ambrose, places Paul on a level with Peter ;} then 
Orosius, and several popes; above all, Lzo, of whom we 
shall speak more fully in the following section. 

2. As to the Greek fathers: Evuszsrus, Cyrm of Jerusa- 
lem, Bast, the two Grecories, Epnram Syrus, AstTEeRius, 
Cynit of Alexandria, Curysostom, and Taroporet, refer the 


petra now to the confession, now to the person, of Peter, 
sometimes to both. They speak of this apostle uniformly 
in very lofty terms, at times in rhetorical extravagance, call- 
ing him the “ corypheus of the choir of apostles,’” the 
= _—- of the apostles,” the “‘ tongue of the apostles,” the 


er of the keys,” the ‘‘ keeper of the kingdom of hea- 
ven,” the “ pillar,” the ‘‘ rock,” the “‘ firm foundation of the 
church.” But, in the first place, they understand by all 
this, simply an honorary primacy of Peter, to whom that 
power was but first committed, which the Lord afterwards 
conferred on all the apostles alike ; and, in the second place, 
they by no means favour an exclusive transfer of this prero- 
gative to the bishop of Rome, but claim it also for the bishops 
of Antioch, where Peter, according to Gal. ii., sojourned a 





* De diversis serm. 108: ‘“‘ Has enim claves non homo unus, sed unitas 
accepit ecclesiw. Hinc ergo Petri excellentia predicatur, quia ipsius univer- 
sitatis et unitatis figuram gessit quando ei dictum est : tibi trado, quod omnibus 
traditum est,” &c. 

+ Bellarmine, in Pref.in Libr. de Pontif., calls this article even rem summam 

i Christiane ? 


¢ Hom. v., on the feast of Peter and Paul. To the one, says he, the keys 
of knowledge were committed, to the other the keys of power. “Eminent 
inter universos apostolos et peculiari quadam prerogative precellunt. Verum 
nter ipsos quis cui preponatur, am est. 
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long time, and where, according to tradition, he was bishop, 
and appointed a successor. 

So Curysostom, for instance, calls Ignatius of Antioch a 
“successor of Peter, on whom, after Peter, the government 
of the church devolved ;* and, in another place, says still 
more distinctly, ‘‘ Since I have named Peter, I am reminded 
of another Peter [Flavian, bishop of Antioch), our common 
father and teacher, who has inherited as well the virtues as 
the chair of Peter. Yea, for this is the privilege of this city 
of ours [Antioch], to have first (@& dgy7) had the corypheus 
of the apostles for its teacher. For it was proper that the 
city, where the Christian name originated, should receive 
the first of the apostles for its pastor. But, after we had 
him for our teacher, we did not retain him, but transferred 
him to imperial Rome.t 

TxEoporet also, who, like Chrysostom, proceeded from the 
Antiochian school, says of the “‘ great city of Antioch,” that 
it has the ‘‘ throne of Peter.”{ Ina letter to pope Leo he 
speaks, it is true, in very extravagant terms of Peter and his 
successors at Rome, in whom all the conditions, external and 
internal, of the highest eminence and control in the church 
are combined.§ But in the same epistle he remarks, that 
the “‘ thrice blessed and divine double star of Peter and Paul 
rose in the east and shed its rays in every direction ;” in 
connection with which it must be remembered that he was 
at that time seeking protection in Leo against the Eutychian 
robber-council of Ephesus (449), which he had unjustly de- 
posed, both himself and Flavian of Constantinople. 

His bitter antagonist also, the arrogant and overbearing 
Cyr of Alexandria, descended some years before, in his 
battle against Nestorius, to unworthy flattery, and called 
pope Celestine “the archbishop of the whole [Roman] 
world.” || The same prelates, under other circumstances, 


* In S. Ignat. Martyr. n. iv. 

t Hom. ii.in Principium. Actorum, n.vi .tom. iii. p. 70 (ed. Montfaucon). The 
last sentence cone reooixwencauty +H Bacirids Poxn) is by some regarded as 
a later interpolation in favour of the Papacy. But it contains no concession 
of superiority. For Chrysostom immediately goes on to say, “‘ We have, in- 
deed, not retained the body of Peter, but we have retained the faith of Peter; 
and while we retain his faith, we have himself.” 

t Epist. lxxxvi. 

§ Epist. cxiii. Comp. Bennington and Kirk, 1. c. p. 91-93. In the Epist. 
exvi., to Renatus, one of the three papal legates at Ephesus, where he entreats 
his intercession with Leo, he ascribes to the Roman see the control of the 
churches of the world (riy xara& chy cixovyivny inxAncimy chy hrytpoviay), but cer- 
tainly in the oriental sense of an honorary supervision. 

|| "Agxstwioxowor waons cis clxoveivns (i.e. of the Roman empire, according to 
the well-known usus loquendi, even of the N. T., comp. Lu ii. 1), rariga es xa 
wargimexny Ksasocivey cov wis usyarorsasws Pons. Encom. in 8. Mar. Diep 
(tom. v. p. 884), Comp. his Ep. ix. ad Coelest. 
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repelled with few indignation the encroachments of Rome 
on their jurisdiction. 


Tue Deorzxrs or CouNcILs ON THE Papa AUTHORITY. 


Much more important than the opinions of individual 
fathers are the formal decrees of the councils. 

First mention here belongs to the council of Sarprca in 
Illyria (now Sofia in Bulgaria), in 348,* during the Arian 
controversy. This council is the most favourable of all te 
the Roman claims. In the interest of the deposed Athana- 
sius and of the Nicene orthodoxy it decreed :— 

(1.) That a deposed bishop, ahs feels he has a good cause, 
may apply, out of reverence to the memory of the apostle 
Peter, to the Roman bishop Julius, and shall leave it to him 
either to ratify the deposition, or to summon a new council. 

(2.) That the vacant bishopric shall not be filled till the 
decision of Rome be received. 

(8.) That the Roman bishop, in such a case of appeal, 
may, according to his best judgment, either institute a new 
trial by the bishops of a neighbouring province, or send deJe- 
gates to the spot with full power to decide the matter with 
the bishops.t 

Thus was plainly committed to the Roman bishops an 
appellate and revisory jurisdiction in the case of a condemned 
or deposed bishop, even of the east. But, in the first place, 
_ this authority is not here acknowledged as a right already 

existing in practice. It is conferred as a new power, and 
that merely as an honorary right, and as pertaining only to 
the bishop Julius in person.} Otherwise, either this bishop 





* That this is the true date appears from the recently discovered Festival 
Epistles of Athahasius, published in Syriac by Cureton (London, 1848), in an 
English translation by Williams (Oxford, 1854), and in German by Larsov 


(Leipzig, 1852). Mansi ag the council in the year 844, but most writers, 


including Gieseler, Neander, Milman, and Greenwood, following the erroneous 
statement of Socrates (ii. 20) and Sozomen (iii. 12), place it in the year 847. 
Comp. on the subject Larsov, Die Festbriefe des Athanasius, p. 31; and He- 
fele, Conciliengesch. i. p. 513, sqq. 

t Can. 8, 4, and 5 (in the Latin translation can. 3, 4, and 7), in Mansi iii., 
28, sq., and in Hefele i., 589, sqq., where the Greek and the Latin Dionysian 
text is given with learned explanations. The Greek and Latin texts differ in 
some points. 

t So the much discussed canones are explained not only by Protestant histo- 
rians, but also by Catholic of the Gallican school, like Peter de Marca, Quesnel, 
Du-Pin, Richer, Febronius. This interpretation agrees best with the whole 
connection ; with the express mention of Julius (which is Jacking, indeed, in 
the Latin translation of Prisca and in Isidore, but stands distinctly in the 
Greek and Dionysian texts : "Iovaly eg imiexéay ‘Pouns, Julio Romano episcopo) ; 
with the words, “ Si vobis placet” (can. 8), whercby the a in question is 
made dependent first on the decree of this council; and, finally, with the 
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would not be expressly named, or his successors would be 
named with him. Furthermore, the canons limit the appeal 
to the case of a bishop deposed by his com-provincials, and 
say nothing of other cases. Finally, the council of Sardica 
was not a general council, but only a local synod of the west, 
and could therefore establish no law for the whole church. 
For the eastern bishops withdrew at the very beginning, and 
held an opposition council in the neighbouring town of Phi- 
lippopolis; and the city of Sardica, too, with the whole 
prefecture of Illyricum, at that time, belonged to the western 
empire and the Roman patriarchate; it was not detached 
from them till 879. The council was intended, indeed, to 
be ecumenical; but it consisted at first of only a hundred 
and seventy bishops, and after the secession of the seventy- 
six orientals, it had only ninety-four, and even by the two 
hundred signatures of p boas bishops, mostly Egyptian, to 
whom the acts were sent for their approval, the east, and 
even the Latin Africa, with its three hundred bishoprics, 
were very feebly represented. It was not sanctioned by the 
emperor Constantius, and has, by no subsequent authority, 
been declared ecumenical.* Accordingly, its decrees soon 
fell into oblivion, and in the further course of the Arian con- 
troversy, and even throughout the Nestorian, where the 
bishops of Alexandria, and not those of Rome, were evi- 
dently at the head of the orthodox sentiment, they were 
utterly unnoticed.+ The general councils of 381, 451, and 
680, knew nothing of such a supreme appellate tribunal, 
but unanimously enacted, that all ecclesiastical matters, 
without exception, should first be decided in the provincial 
councils, with the right of appeal—not to the bishop of Rome, 
but to the patriarch of the proper diocese. Rome alone did not 
forget the Sardican decrees, but built on this single prece- 
dent a universal right. Pope Zosimus, in the case of the 
deposed presbyter Apiarius of Sicca (a.p. 417-418) made the 
significant mistake of taking the Sardican decrees for Nicene, 
and thus giving them greater weight than they really pos- 
sessed; but he was referred by the Africans to the genuine 





words, “ Sancti Petri apostoli memoriam honoremus,” which represent the 
Roman bishop’s right of review as an honorary matter. What Hefele urges 
against these arguments (i. 548, sq.), seems to me very insufficient. 

* Baronius, Natalis Alexander, and Mansi have endeavoured indeed to 
establish for the council an ecumenical character, but in opposition to the 
weightiest ancient and modern authorities of the Catholic church. Comp, 
Hefele, i. 596, sqq. 

Tt It is also yo observed, that the synodal letters, as well as the orthodox 
ecelesiastical writers of this and the succeeding age, which take notice of this 
council, like Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Basil, make no mention of 
those decrees concerning Rome, 
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text of the Nicene canon. The later popes, however, trans- 

cended the Sardican decrees, withdrawing from the provin- 

cial council, according to the pseudo-Isidorian decretals, the 

right of deposing a bishop, which had been allowed by Sar- 

a and vesting it, as a causa major, exclusively in them- 
ves, 

Finally, in regard to the four great ecumenical councils, 
the first of Nicz, the first of Constanrinopiz, that of Erusz- 
sus, and that of Cuaucupon, we have already presented their 
position on this question in connection with heir legislation 


on the patriarchal system. We have seen that they accord 
to the bishop of Rome a precedence of honour among the 
five officially co-equal patriarchs, and thus acknowledge him 
primus inter pares, but, by that very concession, disallow his 
claims to supremacy of jurisdiction, and to monarchical 
authority over the entire church. The whole patriarchal 
system, in fact, was not monarchy, but oligarchy. Hence 


e protest of the Roman delegates, and of Pope Leo, against 
the decree of the council of Chalcedon in.451, which coin- 
cided with that of Constantinople in 381. This protest was 
insufficient to annul the decree, and in the east it made no 
lasting impression; for the subsequent incidental conces- 
sions of Greek patriarchs and emperors, like that of the 
usurper Phocas in 606, and even of the sixth ecumenical 
council of Constantinople in 680, to the see of Rome, have 
no general significance, but are distinctly traceable to special 
circumstances and prejudices. 

Jt is, therefore, an undeniable historical fact, that the 
greatest dogmatic and executive authorities of the ancient 
church bear as decidedly against the specific papal claims 
of the Roman bishopric, as in favour of its patriarchal rights 
and an honorary primacy in the patriarchal oligarchy. The 
subsequent separation of the Greek church from the Latin 
proves to this day that she was never willing to sacrifice her 
independence to Rome, or to depart from the decrees of her 
own greatest councils. 

Here lies the difference, however, between the Greek and 
the Protestant opposition to the universal monarchy of the 
papacy. The Greek church protested against it from the 

asis of the oligarchical patriarchal hierarchy of the fifth cen- 
tury; in an age, therefore, and upon a principle of church 
organisation, which preceded the grand agency of the papacy 
in the history of the world. The evangelical church protests 
against it on the basis of a freer conception of Christianity, 
seeing in the papacy an institution, which indeed formed 
the legitimate development of the patriarchal Bane and 
was necessary for the training of the Romanic and Germanic 
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nations of the middle ages, but which has virtually fulfilled 
its mission and outlived itself. The Greek church never had 
a papacy; the evangelical historically implies one. The 
papacy stands between the age of the patriarchal system 
and the age of the Reformation, like the Mosaic theocracy 
between the patriarchal period and the advent of Chris- 
tianity. Protestantism rejects at once the papal monarchy 
and the patriarchal oligarchy, and thus can justify the 
former as well as the latter for a certain time and a certain 
stage in the progress of the Christian world.* 





Art. Il].—Arithmetical Criticism. 


"s Place in Universal History. By Chevalier Bunsen. 1840-60. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. Joun Wituiam Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 1863. 

A - fg Bishop Colenso's Biblical Arithmetic. By Tuomas Lunp, B.D. 

The Exodus of Israel: its Difficulties examined, and its Truths confirmed. 
By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A. 1864. 

An Examination of Bishop Colenso’s — with regard to the Penta- 
= By the Rev. Avexanper M‘Oaut, D.D. (People’s Edition.) 


N recent times, a favourite point of attack on the reality of 
Old Testament history has been the numbers, to which 
the sacred writers pledge their faith. More than one master 





« We are sorry to say a word in the way of protest against the sentiments 
of our excellent contributor; but admiring as we do the whole preceding 
sketch, we cannot allow the concluding sentences to , Without indicating 
our entire dissent from the views which they suggest. Dr Schaff, we are aware, 
only echoes the sentiment propounded by many, especially in Germany, who 
have written on the History of Doctrines, when he speaks of the papacy as 
having been “necessary for the training of the Romanic and Germanic 
nations.” Only in so far as providence overrules evil for good, and “ maketh 
the wrath of man to praise him,” can we allow that the papacy has “ fulfilled 
its mission ;” and only in the sense in which the liberties of Great Britain at 
the period of the Revolution implied a previous state of despotism and misrule, 
can we admit that “the evangelical church historically implies a papacy.” We 
cannot subscribe to the idea that the papacy, whose coming, the Scriptures 
assert, was “after the working of Satan,” and which bore, in the whole of its 
progress, such manifest traces of human ambition, avarice, treachery, artifice, 
and deception, as well as ignorance and superstition, can be likened, with any 
propriety, to the divinely contrived and appointed system of “the Mosaic 
theocracy.” We pen these lines after having perused, with — of no 
common delight, the splendid oration of Mr Gladstone, on demitting his office 
as rector of Edinburgh University; in which the providential training of the 
world through the Grecian mythology is eloquently traced.—Eb. B. ¢ F. £. 
Review. 
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in arithmetic, resolving to be content with nothing short of 
an unyielding because, followed by an equally iron therefore, 
has applied his powers in that field of research to throw dis- 
credit on the earliest books of the Bible. Dates, populations, 
muster-rolls of armies, have been tested with a lissley of 
arithmetic that is both amusing and surprising. Bishop 
Colenso was neither the first, nor will he be the last; to raise 
a battery against the word of God on this slippery ground. 
Arithmetic certainly reached its highest development in the 
domain of criticism when he undertook to make them close 
allies in the cause of unbelief. But long before his time 
many a shot, then believed to be fatal, had been fired at the 
truth from the four simple rules. That the fortress and its 
defenders have passed through these repeated attacks unhurt, 
might well dishearten or dismay the boldest assailant; but 
the blindness of unbelief seems to be such, that its fancy 
sees shattered bulwarks and crumbling walls in a fortress 
which the defenders see and know to be impregnable. With 
an inspiring confidence in the vantage ground on which he 
stands, may even the feeblest student of God’s word turn 
the batteries of arithmetic against the rash men who have 
worked them, as they believed, to the injury of the truth. 
Among the forerunners of Bishop Colenso in this field was 
Chevalier Bunsen, a man of far greater name and far nobler 
powers. One of the shots that he fired at the Old Testament 
history is so curious and so startling, but happily so easy to 
ward off, that it may form a not unmeet beginning of our 
attempt to make the science of arithmetic bear testimony to 
the truth of the Bible. In his work on “‘Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History,” that able and well known writer sets 
aside as unhistorical the dates given in Scripture for the 
call of Abraham, the descent of Jacob into Egypt, and the 
exodus of the Israelites under Moses. His reason for this, 
if not altogether satisfactory, is at least sufficient to create 
@ prejudice in its favour. He argues thus :—The interval 
between the call of Abraham and the descent of Jacob into 
Egypt is set down at 215 years. But the interval between 
the latter and the exodus is 430 years, according to one 
reckoning, and 215 according to another. On the face of 
these numbers, he affirms, is written their “ historical un- 
reality.” The apostle Paul did not think so; but Bunsen 
sweeps away the authority of his name as readily as he does 
the testimony of Moses. That two successive periods in 
history, marked out by three turning-points in a nation’s 
growth, should contain exactly the same number of years 
(215), or that the one should be exactly double the other 
(480, 215) is, in his eyes, conckusive proof of unreality, who- 
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ever may vouch for their correctness. Before so heinous a 
sin against the doctrine of chances as equality in the lengths 
of successive iods such as the above, the authority of 
Moses and of Paul avails nothing. 

We at once allow that the impression created by this way 
of stating the case is not likely to be done away by mere 
arguments. We feel, indeed, that it would be labour lost to 
reason the matter with those who take their stand on the 
improbability of these numbers being correct. There is 
only one way of meetingthem. Let us pass from the domain 
of sacred literature to that of profane; let us handle the 
figures which occur in the latter with the same freedom that 
is used towards those which occur in the former. It will not 
be denied that, in assigning to the foundation of Rome the 
date 753 8.c., which is the reckoning of the best historians, 
we are on as sure ground as can be had. Taking it as being 
near the truth, if not the truth itself, we have two great events 
filling as large a place in Roman history as did the going 
down into Egypt and the Exodus in that of the Hebrews. 
One of them, the expulsion of the kings, took place in 510 
B.c.; the other, the final overthrow of republican institutions, 
and the beginning of the empire, in 28 B.c., according to 
Merivale, one of the most recent and trustworthy writers on 
the subject. It appears then that kings reigned at Rome for 
(7538-510 =) 248 years; and that a republic managed by 
consuls flourished for (510-23 —) 487 years after their ex- 
pulsion. But the latter of these periods is exactly double of 
the former. Therefore, according to Bunsen, they are un- 
historical, they are nothing better than dreams of poets and 
romancers. 

Another example of a similar nature may be given, as a 
warning to discoverers in the ocean of biblical numbers, not 
to mistake unsubstantial sky for plain land. Bunsen’s 
canon is, that if two successive periods in the history of a 
people be of the same length, we are warranted in believing 
the dates at least (though perhaps the narrative too) unreal. 
Without stating the rule in these words, it is to this that his 
whole argument tends. Accordingly, the story of the first 
and second Punic wars becomes in part, or altogether, a 
fable. The former was begun in 264 B.c., and continued 
till 241 3.c., or, for 23 years. The latter began in 218 B.o., 
or after a peace which lasted (241-218 =) 28 years. Since, 
then, these two important periods, turning-points in fact in 
Roman history, one of war and one of peace, are of equal 
length, it follows that there must be “‘ historical unreality” 
somewhere. The great importance of these periods in 
Roman history, the care bestowed in handing down a de- 
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tailed narrative of the events embraced in them, and the 
inscriptions which remain to this day, must count as nothing 
before this new canon of historical criticism. But these 
results are so absurd, that we may well discard the canon ; 
and, in doing so, we must retain the 215 and the 480 years 
among the historical periods, which we have the best evi- 
dence for considering correct. 

The muster-rolls of the Hebrew militia have met with as 
little regard at the hands of the arithmetical critic as the 
dates and facts of Hebrew history. Let us see whether it 
may not be possible to turn the — of the enemy 
against himself. A stranger visiting Palestine at the pre- 
sent day, sees everywhere on its hills and plains traces of a 
population which exists no longer. Ruined hamlets and 
cities, vast water tanks and terraced heights, speak of 
days gone past, when the land, now silent and desolate, was 
crowded with men. But certain though he may be that 
the country was once thickly peopled, he is not prepared 
to receive as exact the numbers, who are said to have tilled 
the soil and been “able to draw sword” in those times. 
Reducing every thing to the standard of modern experience 
in England or France, as he is disposed to do, he feels an 
unwillingness to allow a higher rate of oe than 200 
or 800 to every square mile of area. He never dreams of 
such crowding as is known to exist in some parts of China, 
where the rate may be three or four times higher than in 
many countries of Europe. That the kingdom of David, 
‘though not much larger than Belgium, contained eight or 
nine millions of people, while Belgium can boast of only 
four millions, seems to him too hard for belief. And when 
from the whole area of Palestine he deducts the sandy 
wastes,* which were the haunts of lions, bears, and jackals, 
his unwillingness to admit the possibility of so large a 
population within so small a space, amounts almost to an 
entire disbelief in the accuracy of the numbers handed down 
to our time. 

But this unwillingness, though reasonable in itself, and a 
guarantee that judgment will not be given in favour of these 
high numbers except on satisfactory grounds, should not be 
a barrier in the way of investigating the facts. We set out 
then with affirming, what every one will allow, that the 
population of Palestine in ancient times was vastly greater 





* It must be remembered, however, that these wastes were, for part of the 
year at least, excellent pasture ground. There is also reason to believe that 
the desert, to the south and east of Palestine, was cultivated in places where 
it is now entirely waste. And it does not admit of doubt that wide regions in 
these districts were pastured by numerous flocks and herds. 
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than it is now. If Belgium, with an area of eleven thousanil 
square miles, supports a population of four millions and w 
half, we cannot be wrong in believing that Palestine, with an 
area not less, supported a population at least as numerous. 
Corn and fruit, flocks and herds, abounded in the latter of 
these two countries in richer measure than they do now in 
the former. But if we set out from this as a starting-point, 
it may be found difficult to stop short of the perplexing crowd 
of eight or nine millions.* 

There is no difficulty in shewing, from what may be 
called undesigned coincidences, that Scripture is through- 
out consistent in speaking of the land as filled with men. 
At the time of the conquest under Joshua, the population 
can easily be shewn to have been very numerous. We 
know that the city of Ai, though reckoned a small and in- 
significant place, contained 12,000 inhabitants. Gibeon, 
Chephirah, Beeroth, Kirjath, Jericho, Bethel, and Jebus, 
which were all in the same tribe of Benjamin, could boast 
of a much larger population. If we set down the number of 
. inhabitants in each of them at 20,000, we shall certainly be 
within the truth, for Gibeon is spoken of as “ greater than 
Ai, as one of the royal cities.” These seven towns alone 
would thus contain 140,000 people. But there were other 
nineteen towns, with villages attached, in the same tribe ; 
reckoning them at 15,000 each, we have 285,000 people 
more, or in all 437,000, for the population of the confined 
district afterwards allotted to Benjamin. But it is a matter 
of ordinary arithmetic from known data to shew, that that 
canton did not number more than a sixteenth part of the 
people of Palestine; nor had it either the richest soil, or 
the most favourable ground for supporting a large popula- 
tion. According to this estimate, then, there may have 
been as many as seven millions of people in Palestine, when 
the Hebrews appeared on its borders. We content ourselves 
with this result, for it is in harmony with other results 
which we intend to examine. Of the consistency of the 
sacred narrative in this respect there cannot be a doubt. 
From the time of the conquest to the captivity, it breathes 
one and the same story, whether in slight hints, or in broad 
statements, that the land was crowded with men. 

But it is not till the time of David, that we have the 
means of determining, with a reasonable approach to accu- 
racy, the population of Palestine. Towards the end of his 





* Especially if it be the case, as is alleged, that Belgium grows twice as 
much food as its os consumes, and this not from a natural richness of 
soil, but from skilful farming. 
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reign, Joab was employed to take a census of the tribes. 
With such care did he set about the work, that he was nine 
months and twenty days in numbering eleven out of twelve 
cantons. Levi and Benjamin, for reasons now unknown, 
were not numbered. Two accounts of this census have come 
down to our time. One of them is preserved in the book of 
Samuel, another in that of Chronicles. They are as follows :— 


2 SaMUEL xxrv. 9. 1 CHRonIcLEs xxi. 5. 
Men of Israel above twenty 
years of age, 800,000. All Israel, . 1,100,000. 


Men of Judah, 500,000. Judah, ‘ 470,000. 
Strangers numbered in Israel, 153,600 (2 Chron. ii. 16, 18). 
“Levy or tribute out of all Israel, 30,000” (1 Kings v. 13) ;—a con- 

ingent raised from inhabitants of Palestine, who were not Hebrews 
(2 m. viii. 8, 9), and representing, on the rule of a tithe for 
the temple, and a tithe for the king, 150,000. 

The consistency of the sacred record is the first thing 
that claims attention here. These muster rolls of the 
Hebrew militia represent a population of more than six 
millions. Long after the conquest, therefore, the land is 
still found to be teeming with men. There has been in the 
interval, a large increase of the Hebrew stock; very large 
indeed, when the wars and desolations, the misgovernment, 
and the no government that prevailed during the interval, 
are taken into account. But there has been a falling off in 
the numbers of the original inhabitants; they are dying out, 
or they have fled to other lands. But while consistent in 
this respect, these muster rolls are not consistent with one 
another. The simplest way of cutting the knot of this in- 
consistency, is to say that neither is right, that indeed the 
whole story of the census by Joab is a half remembered 
tale, not differing much fromadream. We decline to follow 
this course. From one or two of the straws floating on the 
ocean of the past, we may be able to discover a clue to what 
seems hopelessly buried beneath its waves. 

The first thing that strikes a reader who compares the 
narrative in Samuel with that in Chronicles, not merely in 
the chapters which give an account of Joab’s numbering, but 
wherever the histories in these books run side by side, is 

that the writer of the more recent book had the earlier be- 
fore him, made free use of it, and in more places than one, 
deliberately set down statements altogether different. Let 
any one compare the Hebrew of Samuel, verse by verse, with 
the Hebrew of Chronicles, wherever the two writers are re- 
lating the same thing. Let him mark the omissions, the 
additions, the changes made in the latter. Before he has 


read many verses, he will come to the conclusion, that the 
VOL. XV.—NO. LY. E 
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writer of the books of Chronicles had the books of Samuel. 
not only in his ‘mind, but before his eyes. ‘Of chapter after 
chapter, indeed, he will say'that the history in the former is 
what we now call an annotated: edition, or, in some places, 
a compendium of the latter. “But this is no farther to our 
purpose, than in so far as it warrants us in affirming, that 
when the writer of Chronicles set down the strength of part 
of the Hebrew militia at 1,100,000 men, he did so in the 
full knowledge that a thoroughly reliable‘and more ancient 
writer made it only 800,000. Nor is this all; he evidently 
had in his hand state papers of a date as old; or older, than 
the writer-of the books of Samuel. He knew the number of 
“strangers” in Israel (153,600), of which no trace is now 
found elsewhere. He knew also that Joab took the census 
of these men. He knew farther, that the slaves employed 
to labour in Solomon’s great works were not Hebrews, but 
were descendants of the ancient races of Palestine. These 
points may not be of much value in history, nor is it in that 
view that we regard them ; but they are of great value inas- 
much as they shew that the writer of Chronicles had access 
to sources of information of a very ancient date. We cannot, 
therefore, speak lightly of his accuracy or care. Whatever 
his object may have been in writing the book, he knew all 
that we know as related in Samuel; and, from the fulness 
of a greater knowledge, he deliberately set not a few of the 
aoe related by his predecessor in an entirely different 
ght. 

We are not then at liberty to throw aside the strength of 
the Hebrew militia given in Chronicles, in favour of that in 
the more ancient book of Samuel. As little reason is there 
for rejecting the latter. Either, therefore, we must accept 
both, or reject both; and, in God’s good providence, ample 
ground is furnished in the narrative itself for. resolving to 
accept both accounts as correct. According to the book of 
Chronicles, three classes of men were entered separately in 
the books of Joab and his assistants: first, men of Hebrew 
lineage ; next, strangers and foreigners, numbering 153,600 ; 
and, lastly, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites. 
Of the number of the third class, we know only this much, 
that they furnished what is called in Scripture a levy or 
tribute, amounting to 30,000 men. If the same law held in 
exacting this tribute as in other state burdens among the 
Hebrews, we can at once determine the original number 
from which these 30,000 were drafted. A tenth for the 
temple, and a second tenth for the king, was the general 
rule for all state burdens. If it held in the case under con- 
sideration, the number in the third class on Joab’s lists, 
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must have been 150,000... In that case there'is no diticulty 
in reconciling the two muster rolls of Israel. 


1. ‘Men of Israel” (2 Sam. xxiv. 9), . ‘ 800,000 
2. Strangers orforeigners (2 Chron. 1i. 17, 18), ‘ 153,600 
3. Descendants of ancient races, ' . 150,000 


Total of “all Israel,” * ; . 1,103,600 
Or, according to 1 Chron. xxi. 5, in round numbers, 1,100,000. 


It may be enough merely to call attention to the phrase, 
“‘men of Israel,” found in Samuel, compared with “all 
Israel,” found in Chronicles. There may be more force in 
that difference of phrase than some critics care to allow. 
‘‘ Strangers,” and ‘descendants of ancient races,” age so 
plainl distinguished from each other in the. sacred narrative, 
that. Josephus speaks of them as forming different classes 
on.the census lists of Joab. t 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject farther. No one, 
acquainted with the principles of historical criticism, will 
demand that the two muster rolls of Judah (500,000 in 
Samuel; 470,000 in Chronicles) be brought into agreement. 
lf those of Israel.are reckoned differently in the two books, 
it is sufficient to say, that a like difference of reckoning, the 


nature of which is now unknown, prevailed in the case of 
Judah. 

The next.census of which we read in sacred history, was 
taken in the reign of Asa. It gave the following results :— 


Judah :—300,000 men able to draw sword. 
Benjamin :—280,000 men able to draw sword. 


It might have been expected that the population of Judah 
would be less in Asa’s reign than in David’s. | Foreign 
wars and civil broils had thinned the people, and broken their 
spirit during the one or two generations which intervened. 
The, militia force of Benjamin, on the other hand, seems 
unusually large, caused, perhaps, by the officials, who took 
charge of the numbering, including Jerusalem in that tribe. 

In Jehoshaphat’s reign a census was taken, which, in the 
form it has come down to our days, has given rise to much 
perplexity and discussion. Perhaps, however, it may turn 
out that the fault lies, not in the sacred writer, but in tie 





*It may be raid that “all Israel” can scarcely be strained so far as to 
include strangers and. heathen. But there is no straining in the matter, for 
the sacred writer himself speaks of a tribute or levy being raised from “all 
Israel,” and that tribute was a contingent cf 80,000 heathen, or rather do- 
sccndants of the ancient races, 1 Kings v. 18 (27). 

¢ Antiq. vii., 14, 1; viii. 2, 9; viii. 6, 3. 
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stupidity of his readers and critics. The result is thus pre- 
sented in the Bible:— 


Jupan:—1. Adnah the chief, over . 300,000 men. 
2. Jehohananthe captain, over 280,000 ,, 
3. Amasiahthevolunteer, over 200,000 ,, 
Apparent total of Judah,—_——— 780,000 men. 


Benyamin:—1. Eliada, over . - 200,000 men. 
2. Jehozabad, over - 180,000 ,, 
Apparent total of Benjamin, 380,000 men. 


Apparent sum total, 1,160,000 men. 


A militia force of 1,160,000 men represents a population 
of at least 4,000,000, a number which it is not possible for 
us to suppose ever lived at one time in the narrow district 
known as the kingdom of Judah. The result may be dis- 
missed at once as an absurdity. 

Let us ask on whose authority the total of 1,160,000 is 
set down as the militia force of Judah. It is not found in 
Scripture. A number of separate entries are certainly 
given, but no sum total. Bishop Colenso, following other 
writers of like stamp, clutches with all eagerness at 1,160,000, 
as at least one ‘ proof of a systematic habit of exaggeration 
in respect of numbers,”* prevalent among Hebrew writers of 
history. For aught known to the contrary now, the writer 
of Chronicles might, if he could be questioned, stand as 
much aghast at that enormous number as any of his critics. 
He might even smile at their arithmetic; and, while allow- 
ing the correctness of the separate entries, deny the accuracy 
of making the sum total 1,160,000. Because the details 
make up that enormous number, it does not follow that it 
ever existed except, perhaps, in the dreams of a few mis- 
taken arithmeticians. On them, and on them alone, not 
on the sacred writer, not on those convenient whipping posts 
of puzzled commentators, the much deserving but sorely 
belaboured copyists, ought the absurdity of 1,160,000 to fall. 

Seeing then that no such sum total is to be found in the 
word of God, what is the meaning of the separate entries 
which make it up? In the above table we have called it an 
apparent total: we make bold to say that it is not real, and 
that the writer of Chronicles knew nothing about it. Adnah 
is called the Rosh, Head, or Commander in Chief of Judah. 
He held the same office in Jehoshaphat’s court that Joab 
held in David’s. Jehohanan, the captain, again is said to 





* Part i. p. 142. 
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be next to him, or, as the words mean, under him, that 
is, second in command. Now it is implied in the very name 
of Adnah’s office, and in the position of his subordinate, 
that Adnah was not a divisional commander, but was head 
of the whole militia force of Judah. That force is expressly 
set down at 300,000 men. But his command was merely 
nominal for the great body of them. Under him Jehohanan 
was responsible for 280,000, leaving 20,000, who were pro- 
bably veterans and regular troops, to the personal command 
of Adnah. But only 80,000 of these 280,000 were under the 
captain’s immediate orders. The remaining 200,000, who 
would only be called out when great danger threatened the 
kingdom, were ruled by the volunteer Amasiah. Accordin 
to this view of these numbers, the lists for Judah an 
Benjamin stand thus:— 


JupaH:—1. Adnah, specially over . 20,000 
Nominally over . . 300,000 
2. Jehohanan, ially over 80,000 
ominally over . . 280,000 
3. Amasiah, specially over . . . 200,000 
Total of Judah, 300,000 
Benyamin:—1. Eliada, ally over. 20,000 
No 


minally over . . 200,000 


2. Jehozabad, _— yover . . 180,000 
0 


Total for Benjamin, 200,000 


Sum total, 500,000 


Something similar to the above might be supposed to 
exist, and really does exist, to a considerable extent, in our 
own country. Volunteers, Militia, and Regulars, make up 
the British army. Let these be set down thus :— 


160,000 

SIT N Etia HA 70,000 
Total of Volunteers and Militia, 230,C00 
bt le cen dl see 


Sum total, 370,000 


Supposing these numbers correct, we might find our 
disposable force enormously exaggerated by applying the 
arithmetic of the critics to these separate entries. The 
commander in chief has the whole under his orders, call 
him A. Another officer has charge of the volunteer force, 
call him C. And if an officer, whom we shall call B, were 
appointed to govern both militia and volunteers, an officer 
in these circumstances over C, but under A, we should have 
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given, but no sum total. Bishop Colenso, following other 
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that the writer of Chronicles knew nothing about it. Adnah 
is called the Rosh, Head, or Commander in Chief of Judah. 
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held in David’s. Jehohanan, the captain, again is said to 
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be next to him, or, as the words mean, under him, that 
is, second in command. Nowit is implied in the very name 
of Adnah’s office, and in the position of his subordinate, 
that Adnah was not a divisional commander, but was head 
of the whole militia force of Judah. That force is expressly 
set down at 300,000 men. But his command was merely 
nominal for the great body of them. Under him Jehohanan 
was responsible for 280,000, leaving 20,000, who were pro- 
bably veterans and regular troops, to the personal command 
of Adnah. But only 80,000 of these 280,000 were under the 
captain’s immediate orders. The remaining 200,000, who 
would only be called out when great danger threatened the 
kingdom, were ruled by the volunteer Amasiah. Accordin 
to this view of these numbers, the lists for Judah an 
Benjamin stand thus:— 


Jupan:—1. Adnah, specially over . 20,000 
Nominally over . . 300,000 
2. Jehohanan, ae 83 over 80,000 
ominally over . . 280,000 
3. Amasiah, specially over . . . 200,000 
Total of Judah, 300,000 
Bensamin:—1. Eliada, ially over. 20,000 
Kominally over . . 200,000 
2. Jehozabad, ially over . . 180,000 
Total fo Benjamin, 200,000 


Sum total, 500,000 


Something similar to the above might be supposed to 
exist, and really does exist, to a considerable extent, in our 
own country. Volunteers, Militia, and Regulars, make up 
the British army. Let these be set down thus :— 


160,000 

earn Bi wt ak, ie Se 70,000 
Total of Volunteers and Militia, 230,C00 
Ld Sie Sct Hehe Non se Ra. 140,000 
Sum total, 370,000 


Supposing these numbers correct, we might find our 
disposable force enormously exaggerated by applying the 
arithmetic of the critics to these separate entries. The 
commander in chief has the whole under his orders, call 
him A. Another officer has charge of the volunteer force, 
call him C. And if an officer, whom we shall call B, were 
appointed to govern both militia and volunteers, an officer 
- in these circumstances over C, but under A, we should have 
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the arrangement of Jehoshaphat’s militia force reproduced 
in our own country.:',The.commands of A, B, and C.would, 
in that.case, be as follows:— 0 


"AS nominally over :° 370,000 men, specially over . 140,000” 
B, nominally over . 230,000 __,, a <3. soe 
* C, noniinally over. 160,000 ,, | » 9 + 260,000 


‘Potals, apparent, 760,000 ’ * peal, 870,000 


No one would dream that this subordination of commands. 
was the same as that of three generals of division, each in. 
dependent of another, and .all.owning the authority of an 
officer not named. 

' By this arrangement of the lists, the census in, Jelo- 
shaphat’s reign is found to be quite in. keeping with that, in 
Asa’s. The kingdom is on the decline. It has only begun 
its downward career. Still the fact is startling, that there 
are fewer men able to draw. sword in its defence. In the 
course of twenty or thirty years, the number has fallen from 
580,000 in Asa’s reign to 500,000 in his son Jehoshaphat’s. 

The next census of the kingdom of Judah appears to 
have been taken about sixty years later, in the reign, of 

Amaziah, In thorough keeping with the disastrous history 
during that. interval, it represents the militia force as re- 
duced to 300,000 fighting men. Unbelief, with its attendant 
wars.and treasons, has done its work in belping the nation 
considerably nearer to its fall. In two generations, the 
population of that small country has been reduced by well 
nigh a million. And no one can read the story of Jehoram, 
of Ahaziah, of Athaliah, and of Joash, whose names fill the 
interval, without.feeling that this falling off, in the numbers 
of men able to. draw sword, is a wonderfully lifelike repre- 
sentation in figures of the miseries that were wasting the 
land away. 

Regarded in this light, the census returns of Palestine in 
those bypast times furnish the unbeliever with no ground 
to stand on in attacking the reality of sacred history. 

Arithmetic, in the hands.of its ablest masters, fails to make 
a breach in the walls of the fortress of truth. There are one or 
two points, it is willingly allowed, connected with the figures 
set down in the word.of God, on which much darkness still. 
rests. Of one of them, indeed, it has long been confessed,. 
that no satisfactory solution has yet been given. Unbelief 
clings to them with a desperate tenacity. It considers them 
weak points, on which an impression is sure to be made. 
If there.were no other reason, this alone might encourage a 
defender of the genuineness of sacred history to risk a fresh 
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encounter with the enemy'on his own und. Let the 
known and acknowledged -principles of historical criticism 
decide the case between faith and unbelief: we.claim from 
them in all cases a verdict in favour of the former. / 

The first of these outstanding arithmetical difficulties, to 
which we now propose directing attention, isthe well known 
difference in the price paid for mount Moriah; according to 
the two narratives of the purchase given in the books of 
Samuel and Chronicles. The cireumstatices are familar to 
alt readers of the Bible:—the numbering of'the people by 
David's orders; the plague that fell on the nation in con- 
sequence; the vision of the angel over mount Moriah stretch- 
ing his’ sword out to desolate Jerusalem; the repentance of 
the king; the deliverance of the capital; the commiand to 
build an altar on Moriah, then a threshing-floor belonging 
to a Jebusite named Avaunah or Ornan;—and ‘_: 


2 Samver xxrv. 24... _ 1 Crrontcies xx1. 25. 

‘David bonght the threshing- “ David gave to Ornan for the 
floor and the oxen for fifty shok. lace-six hundred shekels of gold 
els of silver.” by weight.” 

‘This has always been regarded as a troublesome passage 
in history. It is clear that fifty silver shekels could not be 
the full value of the floor. If Abraham paid Ephron the 
Hittite four hundred: shekels for the burial cave of Mach- 
pelah; when..the land was very thinly peopled, it .is not 

reasonable to suppose that fifty shekels could ‘have bought 
a large threshing-floor near the metropolis, in the populous 
and wealthy empire of David. . With ordinary eastern. polite- 
ness, Ornan is to give the floor for nothing. It was the same 
with Ephron and Abraham: the former would at first take 
nothing for the burial cave, although the result shewed that 
he was bent on having a good price. According to eastern 
bargain-making, David, like Abraham, repays the seller’s 
politeness by insisting on paying the full price. And fifty 
shekels. could not haye been the full price.- Six hundred 
gold shekels was no doubt the sum actually :paid. In this 
case, as in that of the numbering of the people by Joab, we 
may gather from the history itself that both prices: are 

A glance at the narrative in Chronicles will.convince the 
reader that, when David bought the floor, he was not aware 
that the spot was destined to become the abode of ‘the ark, 
and the site of the temple which‘ he was anxious to build. 
The writer of Samuel does not make the slightest allusion to 
these uses.of the hill top. So far as he knew, David had no 
other end in view, in purchasing the floor, than to’ build an 
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altar to the Lord, as Saul and Samuel had often done, and 
to offer sacrifice thereon in thanksgiving for the escape of 
the city from the destroyer. Not a word does he let fall, 
not a hint does he give, of any other purpose in view. In 
Chronicles, it is altogether different. The narrative there 
consists of two parts. In the first (1 Chron. xxi. 18-30), the 
writer tells the same story that we find in Samuel; in the 
second (1 Chron. xxii. 1-5), he adds a short account of the 
unfolding of David’s purpose, and of the preparations he 
made for raising a house of prayer on the hilltop. The 
writer of Samuel seems to have had no knowledge of this 
design. When he wrote his history, it had either not been 
made public, or had not then been revealed to the king 
himself. Had it been known when he committed the story 
to writing, we may be certain, from the prominent place he 
gives to David’s anxiety in this matter,* that he would not 
have passed over in silence so fitting a close to his book.t 
According to the principles of criticism built on by those, 
who are not disposed to receive the books of Samuel as 
writings of a very high antiquity, we have, in this simple 
fact, satisfactory proof that they were written before David 
formed the purpose of buying the threshing-floor as a site 
for the intended temple of Jehovah. 

There is only one way of explaining all the circumstances 
of the case: there were two sales of the property, one at 
first, for fifty silver shekels; and another afterwards, for 
six hundred of gold. The law of sale among the Hebrews 
may help to make it plain how this happened. Landed 
property among them was held by a tenure, so peculiar, 
that it could not be alienated from the family. Estates 
were not sold in perpetuity, asamong us. The only kind of 
land sale known under the Mosaic law was selling for a 
term of years, which never exceeded fifty, and would 
frequently be less. House property and commodities of all 
kinds were freely parted with for money; but landed estates 
could only be let on lease, or seized for debt for a number of 
years. Now, if this sale of the floor of Araunah included 
simply the loan of the ground for a sacrifice, the purchase 





* 2 Samuel vii. 


+ In confirmation of this view, let the reader take into account the curious 
addition made to the last verse of the second book of Samuel in the Septuagint: 
“And David built there an altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings ;” to which is added by the LXX, “And Solomon added 
to the altar at last, because it was small at first.” We attach no importance 
to this addition, except in so far as it shews that the LXX felt something to 


be wanting at the close of the book. The explanation of this felt want is 
given in the text. 
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of one or two oxen, and the use of the implements for fire- 
wood, fifty shekels might be a not unfair price. But if it 
involved the purchase of the ground for all time coming, 
another, and a totally different, element is introduced into 
the case. Nor is that all. An altar for burnt-offerings was 
a small table, with four sides of unhewn stones, and a centre 
filled up with earth. A length of ten or fifteen feet, by an 
equal breadth, would have been counted large dimensions 
for such a structure. But the area of the top and slopes of 
mount Moriah was at least several hundred times greater. 
Here, then, we have another and a very clear distinction. 
For a space of fifteen feet by fifteen, the price mentioned in 
Samuel might be sufficient ; but, for the whole area, that 
mentioned in Chronicles was certainly not too great. The 
smaller space was enough for an altar of burnt-offerings ; the 
whole area was required for the temple building. Clearly, 
then, we have two sales recorded in these books; one, the 
earlier, for the lesser area, and for the use of it, es for 
a time only; the other, and the later, for the larger area, 
and for the use of it in all time coming. 

Guiding ourselves by the light which hints and stray 
words shed on ancient documents, witnesses whom there is 
no other way of cross-questioning, we can have no difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion that the writer of Chronicles 
knew all that we know of this transaction as recorded in 
Samuel, and knew also much more. He was writing for 
- readers whose fathers had seen the glory of the splendid 
temple pass away; the writer of Samuel found his hearers 
or readers among men, most of whom knew only from his 
own book that a temple was to be built, but none of whom 
knew, probably, where or when. The circumstances of the 
two writers were so different, that a difference in their mode 
of treatment was unavoidable. Hence we find in Chronicles 
fuller details, a brighter colouring given to the picture, a 
foresight, indeed, of the coming glory. From that book we 
learn that Ornan was threshing wheat when the angel 
appeared, that his four sons were in the floor with him, that 
all five saw the angel, and that the sons hid themselves 
through fear. Details such as these it could serve no purpose 
to invent. A writer anxious to distinguish himself in the 
fields of fanciful history, would not have been content with 
matters so plain and simple. Clearly the writer of the books 
of Chronicles had access to other state papers than those 
contained in the books of Samuel. 

Another of the difficult passages frequently set down as 
unhistorical, is the story of the sudden outbreak which cut 
off 50,070 men of Bethshemesh for the crime of looking into 
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the ark on its return from the land of the-Philistines.* it 
is objected that: this terrible destruction carries with it an 
air of improbability. Bethshemesh, it is said, was‘a third 
or fourth rate town on the debateable ground between Judah 
and the Philistines. The brunt of war and wasting would 
fall.on it first ; and the country round, as in such threatened 
spots, was not likely to be the home of a settled and nume- 
rous population. It cannot then be supposed that so many 
as 50,000, or rather ‘70,000 or 80,000 people were crowded 
within: the: walls: of Bethshemesh. A mistake must exist 
somewhere, if not in the narrative at least in the figures. 
Rather than reject.the whole story as unreal, it seems a 
wiser course to yield a little to the prejudice felt against 
these high: numbers: ' Perhaps it is ‘better to believe with 
some critics, that the marks for 50,000 have been carelessly 
added in yery-remote timest ‘by some transcriber, who un- 
happily but innocently’ enough changed 70 into 50,070. 
Much may be said in favour of the idea; the number 50,070 
is so odd as to:raise doubts of its correctness. Carelessness 
too might turn 70 into 50;070 according to the Hebrew nota- 
tion. What more likely then, what more in accordance with 
the — and times, than that 70 was the number originally 
set down by the sacred writer ? 

That this may have been, we do not doubt; that it actually 
happened, we have no means of proving. But we think it a 
safer and a more manly course to grapple with the difficulty 
as it stands than to get ont of it on the uncertain crutch of 
a ‘* perhaps.” We have no reason for believing that Beth- 
shemesh was asmall place. Ai, though inhabited by 12,000 
people, was reckoned a town of no importance. But Beth- 
shemesh was a Levitical city, the centre of a fruitful and 
well cultivated district. In rank and in position it was far 
superior to Ai. Besides, the tillers of the neighbouring fields 
repaired to it at nightfall as their head-quarters.} Suppos- 
ing, then, that the number of inhabitants in the territory of 
Judah and Simeon was in those days only double the number 
of those who crossed the Jordan with Joshua three hundred 
years before, there would be 200,000 Hebrews able to. draw 
sword in the district. “But it appears that the towns they 
occupied were only about one hundred in number, if so many. 
Bethshemesh was one of them. On the average, therefore, 
each of these towns’ boasted of a population of 2000 men 


* 1 Samuel vi, 19, 20, EN j 

+t We say “very remote times,” for the number £0,070 is found in the 
Septuagint, which carries if back two thourand years at least. 

} Compare Judges-xix. 14-17. | 
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‘above twenty years of age, leaving Levites.and heathen out 
of account.. The total average population ofeach would thas. 
be about.10,000; but Bethshemesh, we may be certain, was 
not under this ayerage.. How far it may have been above it, 
we cannot, tell. .So.far, then,.as our knowledge goes, there 
is really. no ground for questioning the accuracy. of the 
figures 50,070 on the score of.the meagre population. of 
Bethshemesh, ...., an , . 

. But there are other considerations. As the news spread 
through the fields, where busy bands.of reapers were securing 
the crops, that the ark had been:brought back from the land 
of the enemy, what, crowds.from far.and near would pour, 
into Bethshemesh! .An. arrest. would at once be laid on the 
labonrs. of field, and.farm,. and wineyard.for many miles 
around. The sacred symbol of God’s presence returned, the 
throne oftheir mighty King again in, their midst would 
diffuse such wide-spread joy, that it is not easy to set limits 
to the numbers. who would flock into the town. It is not, 
therefore, of the people of a single city that we have to think. 
On them, above all others,. would the displeasure of their 
King fall most heavily. . Knowing his law, or ope ignorant 
of its provisions, they dare to look into.the sacred ark. A 
lesson is needed to remind them and all others that lightness 
of heart is not the spirit in which men should come before 
God, While the punishment falls most. heavily on the men of 
Bethshemesh,. others, perhaps, do not escape. And wide- 

_ spread as was the joy for the ark brought back, equally wide-. 

spread would be the mourning for the guilty levity of subject 

creatures towards. their Creator King. : 

The: last of the, arithmetical attacks on the Bible history 
which we propose to.examine, is one in which Bishop Colenso 
has displayed most of his arithmetical might in the field of 
criticism. It is not because he attacked, that we propose 
here to defend; it is because. believers have long felt the 

weakness .of the sacred narrative at the point. attacked, a 

weakness which the. enemy was not the first to point out, 

and which exists, not in the truth itself, but in our inability. 
from want of knowledge. fully to defend it when assailed. .. 
The host that left Egypt with Moses numbered about 
600,000 men fit to bear arms, divided into twelve divisions, 
or tribes.. Altogether, not fewer than a. million of men and 
boys came out with Moses; But it seems to be said that.in 
this vast host there were only 22,273 firstborn male children, 
or one for every forty-two men. In other words, each family 
in the Hebrew camp must have contained, on the ayerage, 
forty-two boys, besides girls. - Bishop Colenso pronounces 
this impossible. . Everybody agrees with him; indeed, we 
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may say that Moses also is on his side, for the lawgiver who 
allowed two families to club together to eat a lamb at the 
passover, knew very well that neither of them contained 
forty-two boys, nor a tenth part of that number. 

Colenso and critics of that school, overlooking Moses’ own 
testimony on the point, see in this matter of the firstborns, 
proofs of ‘‘ historical unreality.” In their eyes, either the 
total 600,000 is far too large, or the firstborns 22,273 too 
few. Both numbers cannot be correct, most likely both are 
wrong; but these critics go farther and faster than we are 
able to follow. There are two questions to be considered. 
One of them is the solution of an arithmetical problem, 
involving a wide departure from the principles of common 
sense; the other is nothing less than the truthfulness of 
Moses in the five books that bear his name. To affirm that 
each family in the Hebrew host had forty-two boys, besides 
girls, is a result easily got from the data given above. But 
it is a wide departure from the common sense of mankind. 
It draws down at once a “ cannot be” from every one, and a 
manifest ‘‘ was not” from Moses himself. But when Bishop 
Colenso calls for a verdict against the “historical veracity ” 
of Moses, on the ground of the disparity between these 
numbers, we at once refuse. Few men will go so far or so 
fast asthe Bishop. The arithmetic, they will say, is correct, 
and the result an absurdity; but when he asks them to 
charge that absurdity on Moses, they will hesitate, or will 
at once say no. 

The five books of Moses contain ample evidence to shew 
that the number 22,273, is neither entered too low by an 
oversight, nor set down at random by a blundering forger. 
Whatever be the real state of the case, we hold that there is 
no ground for supposing oversight in a true narrative or 
mistake and forgery in a false one. : 

In establishing these points, we affirm in the outset, that 
Moses has shewn himself as competent to state and solve, in 
all their bearings, the arithmetical questions discussed in 
his writings, as Bishop Colenso, or any other critic. In 
whatever he writes, it is clear to the unbiassed reader that 
he knows what he is about. Not content with giving the 
total namber of able-bodied men in the Hebrew host, 
(600,000), he also sets down the number in each of the 
tribes into which the host was divided. If he lied in the 
total, he made the lie twelve times deeper and blacker in 
the particulars. If he spoke truth in the latter, the former 
will only serve to confirm his statements. 

When an author deliberately changes the facts of history, 
he seldom does so except for some reason and on some plan. 
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Usually it is to exalt the greatness of his own age or nation; 
or, it may be, to give to posterity a high idea of himself and 
his family. Tried by these standards, neither the total of 
the Hebrew host, nor the particulars, bear the stamp of 
falsehood.* It was no honour to Israel that 600,000 fighting 
men went forth from Egypt. They had been ground to the 
dust for many years by a people not much more numerous 
than themselves. It was with difficulty, and only after 
repeated displays of miraculous power, that they got leave 
to withdraw from their house of bondage. They did not, 
like brave men, vindicate their cause by an appeal to arms. 
As if born to slavery, and fit for nothing better, their march, 
when they did go forth, was the flight of terrified fugitives, 
not the gw of a triumphant host. Nay, more, when 
chased by Pharaoh with an army hastily assembled, and 
probably not one tenth of their array, they tremble like 
cowards, they proclaim themselves undone, they reproach 
their leader for bringing them into danger. verything 
that could infuse courage into dastards, however base, was 
at hand to infuse courage into them; everything that could 
nerve brave men to go willingly to death, was present to 
steel their spirits for encountering foes, however superior ; 
wives, children, old men, escape from bondage, vengeance 
on the oppressor, superior numbers. But instead of one 
encouraging another throughout the Hebrew host to pla 
the man for their faith and their kindred, they give up ail 
. for lost, without ever lifting a sword in their own defence. 
Will any man of sense believe Moses was so foolish as to 
cast dishonour on his kinsfolk and countrymen by represent- 
ing them as poltroons and cowards so mean when, by giving 
the naked truth, according to Bishop Colenso and his school, 
they might have been converted into heroes. Is it reason, 
is it common sense, that any Hebrew would thus disgrace 
his people throughout all time, if, instead of numbering 
600,000 fighting men, they did not number 5000!+ Patriot- 
ism, shame, and disgust at such poltroonery, all whispered 
to Moses and to every Hebrew, The lower you make these 
numbers, the more it will be for the credit of the nation and 
of yourselves. Unless the total of this disputed numbering 
be true, the story is a greater marvel than any of the diffi- 
culties dwelt on by Bishop Colenso. 
If the scribe chosen to superintend the numbering of the 





* That Moses was not indifferent to the honour of his own family and tribe, 
when he could honestly indulge his partiality, is evident from Exod. vi. 16-20, 
where he gives several curious particulars regarding his ancestors Levi, 
Kohath, and Amram. 

t Colenso on the Pentateuch, part i. p. 103. 
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mighty host which Xerxes led against Greece, could have 
changed the numbers of each nation when the expedition 
ended in disaster,’ is it not most-likely that he would? Can 
we conceive -him handing down to after ages the fact of 
nearly two millions of armed men, the flower of Asia, having 
accompanied his sovereign to subjugate a petty province, 
which could muster an army of only 100,000 men to resist 
his arms? The same course would have been followed by 
the Persian scribe that has been followed in hundreds of 
similar instances; the muster rolls would have been tam- 
pered with, the numbers would have been reduced to perhaps 
one terth of their real amount. So long as the pride and 
pomp of the Persian king seemed to require it, the hundreds 
of ten thousands that swelled his mighty train would be a 
boast in évery mouth. But as soon as disasters befell his 
arms, aS soon as it was seen that shame and ruin were 
following his footsteps, nobles would cease to boast of the 
vast army, whose numbers cast an inky stain on its want 
of prowess and success. In the very teeth of this well known 
rule, Moses sets down the number of Hebrews who left 
Egypt at 600,600 able-bodied: men. 

But it is as hard to find fault with the particular numbers 
as with the total. The tribes that were least esteemed, and 
that made the poorest figure in history, are those that boast 
of the largest forces; while the others that attained to 
eminence, either in the wilderness or in Canaan, are, with 
the exception of Judah, the least numerous. Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Benjamin, Judah, and Levi, the really important 
tribes, those indeed on which the highest hopes of the nation 
were taught to centre, shew a muster roll of less than 
200,000 men; while the other eight tribes exhibit a total of 
more than 420,000. The average force of the latter is above 
50,000, that of the former ander 40,000. If Moses lied in 
setting down these numbers, he acted unlike all other forgers, 
who usually exalt themselves and theirs at the expense of 
their neighbours. Nothing can explain the extremely small 
muster rolls of Levi, Moses’ own tribe; of Benjamin, of 
Manasseh, and of Ephraim, the favourites of Jacob, but the 
fact that these muster rolls are genuine documents. What 
puts this beyond doubt is, that these tribes had the post of 
honour in the camping and marching of the Hebrew host. If 
falsehoods were to be told regarding the numbers arrayed 
under each banner, it is of these tribes especially that they 
would be told. We conclude, then, that in stating the total 
of the Hebrew host, and the particulars according to the 
tribes, Moses cannot have fallen into any blunder, or at- 
tempted to palm off any forgery on posterity. 
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The case is still stronger when we examine the small 
number of firstborns in that mighty army, only 22;273, out 
of 1,000,000 of men and boys. The disparity is so great 
that it cannot stand being looked at for an instant: It is 
too glaring a violation of common sense to pass with an 
intelligent man. And was Moses not as intelligent ‘as any 
of us? ‘Was he not as quick to see arithmetical absurdity in 
this, as bishop Colenso or wt critic that ever wrote? Woulil 
not his eye have detected the oversight, if oversight there 
were? ‘Or had he been forging a lie, would he not have seen 
the chink in its armour, and repaired the broken links? 
Looking at all these things, is it not nearer the truth to say 
that the singular disparity between the number of the host 
and the number of the first-born, is rather a proof of the 
veracity of Moses than of his falsehood? A man who sets 
himself to write lies is careful ‘to make them look as like 
truth as he can. But he that writes truth cares not though 
it look like a lie, when he feels in his heart that he has 
written only what he has seen and done himself, or heard 
from trustworthy witnesses as having been seen or done by 
others. ‘The small number of firstborns, therefore, carries 
with it, under that ‘outward ‘mask of improbability, the 
stamp of truth. It is too evident an error not to have been 
avoided by a forger or a cheat. And therefore Moses was 
neither. 

But further, take into account the fact that this number, 
. 22,278, is, as Bishop Colenso ‘says, an “unsightly” number: 
We will not quarrel with him about the word, for we believe 
he means nothing else than that it is a singularly odd sum 
total to set down. But the very strangeness of it ought to 
furnish a convincing argument to the unbiassed mind, that 
the enumeration of firstborns in the Hebrew camp was 
performed with a scrupulous regard to truth. The work 
was too solemn to be slurred over, or to be done by merely 
counting heads. These firstborns were the special pro- 
perty of Jehovah. They had all to be redeemed. Not one 
among them would be allowed to pass unnumbered. And all 
that man could do was done to ensure accuracy in the result. 
Hence our confidence in the number 22,278, as a true esti- 
mate of the firstborns, however unsightly it may seem to 
arithmetical eyes. 

How then, it will be asked, is the manifest disproportion 
between the number of the Hebrew host and its firstborns 
to be explained? Before attempting any reply, we affirm 
that the clue is lost that should ave guided us through this 


maze of figures. What was clear and plain to all that took 
part in the numbering of the people is obscure fo us, because 
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Moses did not consider it necessary to set down in writi 
one or two facts then well known. If the guiding thre 
could be recovered, it might happen that nothing would be 
simpler than to explain this disproportion. But without it, 
the labyrinth seems too mazy for the understanding of man 
to grope a way through. This disproportion, then, far from 
proving the falsehood of the story, is rather a proof of its 
truth; but the difficulty remains of explaining the origin of 
the number of firstborns. So far as the truthfulness of 
Moses is concerned, we may keep our minds at ease. That 
is not in dispute. But it is undeniable that the want of a 
roper clue to this difficulty communicates to the mind a 
oe ed of dissatisfaction that seeks explanations of the case. 

In attempting to find this lost clue, we shall begin with 
the following. The totals of each tribe are introduced with ~ 
the phrase, ‘‘ Those that were numbered of them.” By this 
limitation were excluded all the women and girls, all the 
boys and young men under twenty, and all the mixed multi- 
tude. Fully three-fourths of the people were thus omitted. 
But the same phrase introduces the sum total of the first- 
borns. No women were included in this case, for males 
only were reckoned. None were passed over, that we know 
of, except boys under a month old, a score or two at the 
most. Now, we do not think that the words, ‘‘ Those that 
were numbered of them,” excluded only these few. In 
thirteen cases where the words occur, they sweep away 
three-fourths of the people; in the fourteenth, that of the 
firstborns, are we to suppose that they sweep away only a 
five hundredth, or a thousandth? Surely analogy suggests 
a larger limitation, and in this will be found the clue we are 
in search of. 

Passing over as unsatisfactory the many limitations which 
have been proposed by critics far superior in scholarship and 
acuteness to Bishop Colenso, we may find ourselves better 
able to grope a way through the darkness in which this 
question is involved, by looking to the origin of the substitu- 
tion of the Levites for the firstborns. In the most ancient 
times of Hebrew history, the head of the encampment was 
its priest as well as its king. His eldest son was heir to 
both these honours. The firstborns, therefore, in the time 
of Moses were, as is well known, bound to serve at the altar 
of Jehovah. To redeem them from this service, a price had 
to be paid, or a substitute, approved of God, found. If now 
we go back to the days of Abraham, and ask who would be 
counted first-borns in his encampment, we can have no diffi- 
culty in returning an answer, provided only we carry with 
us the further question, Who would be priests to Jehovah ? 
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Certainly not Ishmael, high though his destiny was; nor 
the eldest son of the wife or concubine Keturah; far less the 
firstborn males in the numerous tents that were subject to 
his sway. There was only one firstborn male child, in the 
sense used by Moses,in the encampment of Abraham. It 
was Isaac. The priestly office was his. In that respect 
servants, and followers, and sons of other wives, were all 
members of the family of which he was the firstborn; they 
did not stand on a footing of equality with the son of their 
aged emir. In Isaac’s own camp, in like manner, there was 
but one firstborn. It was Esau. In Jacob’s camp there 
were two firstborn male children, Reuben and Joseph, at 
least until his sons married ; after that the number rapidly 
increased. 

In the sense in which the words “firstborn males” are 
used by Moses, as children sacred to Jehovah, and bound to 
serve him at the altar, no child of the many servants and 
followers of the patriarchs could be called a “ firstborn.” 
However numerous the servants and followers might be, and 
however devoted to the true God, it was no privilege of theirs 
to become priests at the altar of Jehovah. This was the rule 
in ancient times, when the Hebrews were strangers in Canaan. 
It was kept up when they went down to Egypt. And it would 
not be forgotten when they came forth from that house of 
bondage. Nor are we so destitute of proof as the Bishop 
and his friends may suppose. If they turn to Exodus xxiv. 
4, 5, they will find the following words, ‘‘ And Moses wrote 
all the words of the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, 
and builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he sent young 
men of the children of Israel, which offered burnt-offerings, 
and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the Lord.” t) 
were these ‘‘ young men” but some of the firstborns, the 
heirs to the priesthood, seeing that the tribe of Levi was not 
then set apart to that honour ? 

In this view of the case, the title “‘ sons of Israel” has two 
meanings. It is used to denote the lineal descendants of 
Jacob, and it is extended to embrace also the descendants of 
the servants and followers who accompanied him to Egypt. 
It is felt, indeed, that the servants of the patriarchs formed 
part of their family in Palestine, and afterwards became 
ancestors of part of the Hebrew nation in Egypt. A popula- 
tion of two or three thousand servants, born in his house or 
bought with money from the stranger, owned the authority 
of Abraham long before the birth of Isaac. Their numbers 
increased vastly in the two centuries which elapsed between 
that time and the going down of Jacob into Egypt. How 
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many accompanied Jacob we have no means of knowing. 
But it is now assumed by all right-minded critics, and 
assumed with just reason, that many did. The relation in 
which these two divisions of his family stood to each other: 
is not difficult to define. It was not that of lord and slave; 
it was liker what we understand by that of noble and com- 
moner. His children were the nobles of the nation, and 
their firstborn males its priests. The children of his servants 
and followers, receiving the law from these hereditary nobles, 
as their fathers had received it from Jacob, would dwell 
beside them on the same friendly footing that prevailed in 
the patriarchal encampment in Canaan. The genealogical 
registers of these Hebrew nobles would be most carefully 
preserved in writing as well as by oral tradition. The 
registers of the servants’ and followers’ families would not 
generally extend beyond two or three generations back, a 
fate that usually happens to those of the lower ranks in all 
nations. To be able to trace a pedigree for two or three 
hundred years, is a feat that few can accomplish, even in 
modern times, notwithstanding the advantages that printing, 
and writing, and. parish registers give us over the men of 
former ages. Few, indeed, can trace their descent back for 
a single century. Would it not be the same with the host 
of men that left Egypt three thousand years ago? Is it con- 
ceivable that each of them could trace back his pedigree for 
two hundred years? Is it not more likely that though the 
nobles among them might be able to do this, the great bulk 
of the nation would have difficulty enough in travelling back 
the half of that period ? And the registers preserved in the 
Old Testament seem to place this beyond doubt. They 
are few in number; they are meagre in detail; three or 
four ordinary sized pages would contain them all. They 
look like the registers of a nobility, divided into a small 
number of families ; they have no resemblance to the census 
returns of a numerous nation. On these grounds, we hold 
that what is preserved of the family records of the Hebrews 
is only the genealogical tree of the nobility, or lineal descend- 
ants of Jacob, and that there were no such records for the 
great bulk of the people. 

Had such records been kept for the whole nation during 
the sojourn in Egypt, there would have been no reason for 
numbering the people. The scribes could have read the 
numbers of each tribe out of the scrolls, in which the names 
and ages of its members were entered. They did not follow 
this simple plan, because they could not. They had no such 


records. There required to be a formal numbering under 
the eye of trustworthy officers. Moses and Aaron stood in 
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front of the tabernacle as the tribes marched past. A man 
from each tribe stood with them to assist in the work, and 
there and then the number of heads in every household, or 
rather, in every little clan, was counted, and entered in the 
books. The ransom money each had to pay was half a 
shekel: ‘‘ This they shall give,” it is said, ‘ every one that 
passeth among* them that are remembered,” where the word 
passeth leaves no doubt on the way in which the muster rolls 
were made up. Doubtless it is said, ‘‘ And they assembled 
all the congregation together on the first day of the second 
month, and they declared their pedigrees after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the 
names from twenty years old and upward, by their polls.” 
In interpreting this passage, we have to choose between the 
common sense and the absurd. If it be maintained by 
critics like Bishop Colenso, that each man of the Hebrew 
host satisfied Moses and Aaron of his descent from Jacob, or 
that this is the fair and only meaning to be put upon the 
words, we do not think it worth while to argue the point 
with them. Their minds are made up to make out Moses to 
be a writer of fables, be there proof of it or be there none. 
But, looking to the fact, that heads were counted as the 
tribes marched past, we cannot doubt, that those who de- 
clared their pedigree, though styled the whole congregation, 
were only the nobility of the encampment, the lineal descend- 
ants of Jacob in each tribe. 

The difficulty about the firstborns is now reduced to a 
narrow compass. They were children of pure Hebrew blood. 
Their pedigrees could all be traced back to Jacob, from 
whom they inherited the right to serve at the altar of God. 
More than this we do not deem it necessary to affirm. We 
might justly decline to test it by an appeal to arithmetic in 
Bishop Colenso’s vein. But since he has made such appeals 
common, it may not be uninstructive to turn his own 
figures and formula against himself. And in doing so, we 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that we address ourselves 
to the work chiefly for the purpose of shewing that figures, 
which have been used as an engine of unbelief, may, when 
fairly handled, be made to give results in perfect agreement 
with Scripture. 

Could the descendants of Jacob have become so numerous 
in 215 years as to have numbered 22,278 firstborn males of 
all ages above a month? Bishop Colenso answers, no: 





“a Exodus xxx. 18. The literal meaning is “‘passeth over,” or “ passeth 
ong.” 
+ Numbers i. 18. 
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according to him, the total number of Hebrew men and boys 
then alive did not amount to more than 10,000. Following 
the Bishop in his assault, let us begin the defence by ascer- 
taining the number of Hebrews who went down to Egypt 
with Jacob, and who form the starting-point in our calcula- 
tions. Seventy souls are said to have gone down with him 
to that country. But it is not said how many of these had 
wives (Gen. xlvi. 26). To ascertain this, we may leave out 
the two women, Dinah and Serah, four youthful grandsons, 
and the old man himself. We have thus 63. Some of these 
might not be old enough to have wives; but as an offset to 
this, some, it is allowed on all hands, had two, some three, 
and some, perhaps, like Jacob himself, four. Grant, then, 
that the number of women under this head was 63. We say 
nothing of daughters belonging to the sojourners, although, 
with all justice, we might. The total Hebrew population to 
begin with is thus 188, all of whom were under middle age, 
except the old man himself. 

The first point to be settled is the rate at which these 
people increased during the sojourn in Egypt. Bishop 
Colenso takes the rate in England between 1851 and 1861 
as a fair, if not a favourable, average. But no one, at all 
conversant with statistical details, would dream of compar- 
ing the rate of increase in the fertile Nile valley among that 
little colony of Hebrews, with the rate in this country; no, 
nor even with the far higher rate in the United States.* If 
Bishop Colenso allows that the population of England, in- 
cluding emigrants, increased at the rate of 23 per cent from 
1851 to 1861, we may justly claim 40 per cent as a not un- 
fair rate of increase for these Hebrews in Egypt. And we 
may do so with the more confidence, since Scripture affirms, 
that the rate of increase was unusual even in teeming 
Egypt. 

Taking the Bishop’s own formula, we may now calculate 
from these data the number of descendants of Jacob, who 
would be alive at the end of 215 years. We leave out 
of account the great ages to which not a few of them at- 
tained : and is it not a fact that Jacob’s family was a long- 
lived race? Taking things in that respect to have been 
much the same as among ourselves, we find that the number 





* The rates of increase in the United States were, for the ten years ending 
1800, ° ° . . 85.02 per cent. 
1810, ° . . . 86.45 ,, 
° ° . 88.13, 
83.49 
82.67 ,, 
85.87, 
35.58, 
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of Hebrews, lineal descendants of Jacob, who would be living 
at the end of 215 years, would be about 180,000. Allow 
that one in every eight of these was a first-born male child— 
far from an unreasonable supposition—and we shall have 
the number 22,500, a very fair approximation to the number, 
22,278, that has led to these calculations.* 

We put forward these figures only as guesses at truth, and 
because the whole plan and tone of modern arithmetical 
criticism required this way of treating the subject. But we 
would entreat our readers not to put confidence in results 
derived from data that there are now no means of verifying. 
And much has been omitted which might justly be called on 
to a, the truth. The ages, for example, to which the 
members of Jacob’s family attained were far greater than 
those known among us. The patriarch himself reached the 
advanced age of 147, Joseph was 110, Levi 187, Aaron 128, 
Moses 120, when they died. From what we are told regard- 
ing them, it appears that their bodily frame retained its 
vigour, and their mental powers remained unclouded to the 
end of life. The time, too, at which they became fathers and 
mothers was in many cases quite different from what is com- 
mon in Europe. Jacob married Leah when he was 75, 
Judah had a family when he was under 20, and Dinah was 
sought in marriage before she had reached her fifteenth year. 
Still further, the rate of increase in a community settled in 
the rich and favourable Nile valley, is altogether unknown 
to us, nor are we at liberty to infer it from anything existing 
at the present day, since it is expressly said that the increase 
was unusual, and a mark of Jehovah’s favour. And, in con- 
clusion, the number of marriageable persons who remain 
unmarried, is so large in England and other countries of 
Europe, that we cannot, from the known rate in them, infer 
what it would be, under altogether different conditions, 
among the Hebrews in Egypt. For these and other reasons, 
we put little confidence in calculations founded on modern 
data. They may be good enough as rough guesses, and let 
us be thankful that we are not without the means of making 
them. But they are nothing more. 

The assaults of Bunsen, Colenso, and other critics of the 


































































































































* Assuming the number of men able to bear arms who went down to Egypt 
with Jacob, to have been 51, and their rate of increase every ten years 23 per 
cent., Colenso, from. the formula z = 51 (1.28) 214, finds that at the end of 216 
years, the number of descendants of Jacob then alive could only have been 4870, 
One third of these, or about 1400, would be firstborns. In that calculation, 
alter the rate of increase to 40 per cent. The number of fighting men alive 
at the end of 215 years, then becomes upwards of 70,000; and of firstborns, 
more than 23,000. If we had only trustworthy data, what discoveries would 
be open to calculators in the fields’ of sacred criticism ! 
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arithmetical school, have done good service to the cause of 
truth. Attention has been drawn to many obscure passages 
in the sacred history. Formerly counted trifling difficulties, 
and passed over with probable explanations, they now stand 
out as stumbling-blocks to faith. Traditional renderings of 
the narrative, first thoughts hastily gathered from a glance 
at the apparent meaning, can no longer satisfy the keen 
and searching criticism of these doubting days. A thorough 
sifting of old views ‘and old solutions is unavoidable. And, 
as it can only lead to a fuller establishing of the truth of 
the sacred history, we may look on with perfect confidence 
in the result. Since Bishop Colenso delivered his assault, 
a whole host of eager workers has stepped forward to clear 
away the rubbish which he has heaped up over a few dark 
and doubtful passages. On one point they are agreed. The 
difficulties at which the Bishop has stumbled are not new. 
Several of them may have been presented of late in a new 
light, but, in the main, they are old acquaintances, though 
the uniform in which they are decked out for the assault 
may not be the same as of yore. ‘‘Give Tom Paine his 
due,” writes Dr Lund, as able an algebraist as any of the 
arithmetical school, ‘‘ he also, without cen ee conti- 
nental writers, has certainly been beforehand with the Bishop 
in the Age of Reason.” On this point the numerous defenders 
of the truthfulness of Moses are at one. 

Perhaps, too, it will be found that in one important respect 
the authors of the ‘“‘Age of Reason,” and the ‘‘ Pentateuch 
Examined,” were singularly disqualified for the work they 
undertook. Whoever assails a book which deals with the 
vast variety of matters discussed in the Pentateuch, matters 
civil and military, statistical and historical, matters of law, 
geography, genealogy, and language, would need to provide 
himself with stores of what is called general knowledge. 
But Bishop Colenso, like his predecessor Tom Paine, was 
miserably furnished in this respect. In the ‘‘ Age of Reason” 
Paine amuses himself with Bishop Newton’s powers of faith 
in imagining that there could have been stones in Solomon’s 
temple weighing 503 tons. ‘The imposition of the bishop” 
furnishes matter for merriment to the ignorant scoffer ; but 
now that we know of stones far heavier lying in the quarries 
and built into the ancient buildings of Palestine, we shall 
have no more of this kind of scoffing. In like manner, 
Bishop Colenso, in treating of the numbers of soldiers, and 
the results of battles, mentioned in Scripture, seems to be 
acquainted with only one battle and one campaign in more 
recent times. His standard is Waterloo. Twice it is 
dragged in to excite a fear that Moses is venturing wide of 
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the truth, or is relating downright fable. Gommon sense at 
once dismisses him and his standard with the acious 
remark, of De Quincey, ‘‘ We English estimate Waterloo. not 
by its amount of killed and wounded, but:as the battle which 
terminated a series of battles, having one common object, 
viz., the overthrow of a frightful tyranny.” Before holding 
up his hands in astonishment at the destruction of the 
idianites by twelve thousand Hebrews, without the loss of 
a man to the victors, it would have done him good to read 
Merivale’s account of the terrible battle. between Cesar and 
the Germans on the banks of the Rhine ; ‘‘ The Romans had 
only a few men wounded ; not one was killed, the great mass 
of the Germans, not less, probably, than 180,000 in number, 
perished, we are assured, altogether.” 
While, the defenders of the truthfulness of Moses are 
agreed that there is really nothing new in the difficulties 
considered by Bishop Colenso, they are far from being at 
one in the solutions they pugen for the more important. 
In many respects their task was comparatively easy, for few 
writers have laid themselves so open to attack as Colenso. 
He has misquoted, he has pom he has misunder- 
stood, what he was bound thoroughly to have mastered be- 
fore rushing into print. In exposing these disgraceful blun- 
dering, his critics justly lay on and spare not. But when 
they come to really hard passages in the history, they are 
sometimes not more free from blame than the Bishop him- 
self. Let us take an example or. two. . The increase of the 
Hebrews during the sojourn in Egypt. was, as it is well put 
by Mr. Birks, ‘‘ constant, singular, and unusual.” .. But, 
curiously enough, some of the ablest defenders of the trnth 
in this matter, contrive to shew. that it is not nearly so 
singular and unusual as in ordinary circumstances it might 
have been. Dr Lund, whose skill in calculation entitles his 
opinion to great weight, shews that, {‘ by the Bishop’s own 
method of calculation,” there could have been nearly 
4,000,000 of males in. the first. 200 years of the sojourn, 
instead of the 1,000,000 who went out with Moses at the 
end of 215. years. Mr Birks, another well-known and able 
writer, arrives at the same result by an elaborate computa- 
tion. Feeling, however, that the number is rather high, he 
modifies the data so as to bring it down to 1,850,994 able- 
bodied men, ‘‘or just three times the number in the actual 
history.” And Dr M‘Caul, another high authority, holds 
that a rate of increase less than Bishop Colengo allows, and 
much less than Malthus shews to be common in some parts 
of Scotland, would make the number of Hebrews at the 
Exodus 6,684,672, or, ‘three times as many as the Mosaic 
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narrative requires.” Will these eminent writers, then, shew 
us where there is in this increase the miracle, or, since Mr 
Birks denies that “‘the increase was properly miraculous,” 
the singularity for which they contend? Jacob’s descend- 
ants at the exodus might, according to them, have been 
three or four times more numerous than they were, without 
doing miraculous violence to any law of nature. Do they 
not see that he, who so easily proves too much, really proves 
nothing? and that they are lehnaing the truth itself into 
peril by calculations as absurd as those, which former 
generations indulged in, regarding the vast crowds who 
cumbered every square mile of the earth’s surface before the 
flood? In over-earnestness to defend the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, they would have us to believe that, in 
about 260 years, there sprung from one man nearly as many 
descendants as there are people in London or Scotland, and 
that there might have been as many as there were people in 
all England at the beginning of this century. We can have 

‘no difficulty in shewing that they themselves entertain an 
uneasy feeling of having gone too far. 

Feeling the insecurity of the position he had been led to 
take up, Dr M‘Caul adds: ‘‘It may be remarked, also, the 
number of 2,000,000 can be thus made out without referring 
to the number of circumcised slaves and heathens who must 
have been incorporated with the tribes, and reckoned in the 
numbering. How large or how small that number may have 
been, it is impossible to say, but it cannot have been incon- 
siderable.” Mr Birks is more precise. In one of the best 
written chapters of his book, he shews that Jacob took a 
large retinue of servants down with him to Egypt, that they 
were evidently counted among the Hebrews, and that the 
existence of that household ‘“‘ removes the increase still 
farther from that limit of physical possibility, which alone 
could justify any suspicion against its historical truth.” 
He believes that ‘‘ the whole Hebrew household amounted, 

robably, to nearly a thousand.” But the evidence he brings 
orward to warrant this conclusion leaves little room for 
doubt, that it may have been three or four times greater. 
Why, then, did not these writers keep this fact steadily in 
view in all their calculations? By dovdiies first, that the 
whole Hebrew host might have sprung from the loins of 
Jacob; and then, bringing loreal this reserve of circum- 


cised servants and proselytes, they perhaps thought they 
were plaiting a twofold cord, not a broken. It was a 


thorough mistake, for, on the contrary, they were doing their 
best to reduce much below the level of an ordinary event in 
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man’s history, an increase which, as they believe, was 
‘constant, singular, and unnatural.”* 

The blunder committed in estimating the increase of the 
Hebrews during the sojourn in Egypt, has led to others 
equally singular regarding the firstborns. Instead of passing 
judgment on the well meant efforts of able critics, we prefer 
to let the one condemn the other. Dr Lund, viewing the 
difficulty as ‘“‘ almost entirely arithmetical,” comes to the 
conclusion that the numbered firstborns were “‘ such as had 
been born in the preceding year, added to those who, ly, 
had been maven over by the destroying el on the night 
of Egypt’s visitation.” Birks disposes of what Dr Lund, 
perhaps, considers the larger half of that estimate, by the 
“‘very probable event” that “‘ within five years of the Exodus 
there were few marriages of the youngest men.” The “true 
view,” according to him, ‘“‘makes the numbered firstborn 
and the numbered Levites who replace them belong to two 
classes, who had not been numbered before.” He means to 
say, that not one among the 600,000 men above twenty years 
of age was counted a firstborn, a es certainly with- 
out grounds from Scripture. On the contrary, Dr M‘Caul 
will allow none to be reckoned firstborns but such as had the 
birthright, of whom not a few might, like Reuben, be the 
only firstborn in as many as four families. And this limita- 
tion is itself rejected by friends and foes alike, as being 
opposed to the words of Scripture. 

On these important points, the increase of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, and the number of the firstborns, our ablest scholars 
ane arithmeticians are manifestly at a loss, or deceive them- 
selves by not keeping the facts of the case steadily before 
their minds. They see the difficulties, however loath they 
may be to own that they exist. Their attempts at a solution 
are often but gropings in the dark, a clutchings at the 
unreal. By no better names can we describe the elaborate 
attempt of Mr Birks to prove that for 600,000 men above 
twenty years of age, there were only 300,000 young men and 
boys under twenty, and only 680,000 women and girls of all 
ages. There is not the slightest ground in the narrative for 
believing that the number of men in the Hebrew host ex- 
ceeded that of women by 220,000. The existence of polygam 
and concubinage would rather prove the contrary. Yet Mr 


Birks does not hesitate to drag a dream so shadowy as this 





* A decennial rate of increase of 40 per cent., such as we assumed at p. 84, 
continued over 215 years, satisfies these conditions fully. At that rate a house- 
hold of 1000 persons would, at the Exodus, have been represented by well 
nigh 1,400,000 people. Dr M‘Caul’s lowest rate of increase would bring the 
number up to 65,000,000! 
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into his argument, for the purpose of shewing that the 
Hebrews who left Egypt numbered at the utmost 1,800,000 
souls, instead of the 2,000,000, or the 2,400,000 at which 
they are usually and rightly estimated. We entirely agree 
with Dr Lund, that “we have no right to expect that, to 
every objection which perverse ingenuity may start, a posi- 
tive and demonstrative answer can now be given. A pro 
reply is all that sometimes can fairly be demanded.” - But, 
‘in casting about for probable replies, let the defenders of the 
truthfulness of Moses proceed.on the grounds of known fact 
and common sense. Itshould never be forgotten, that when 
men of standing and ability, in over earnestness to maintain 
the integrity of God’s Word, think to prop up its statements 
by crude fancies of their own, they are only raising over the 
true foundations a mound of. useless rubbish, which it may 
cost posterity much time and labour to remove. 
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ke was one of the suggestive sayings of Hegel, whose genius, 
although we utterly repudiate ‘‘ Hegelianism,” we are 
still catholic enough to respect and admire, that without 
historiography there is no history. The axiom is indeed, at 
first view, somewhat startling and paradoxical; but, while 
we dissent from the deeper meaning which, in strict accord- 
ance with the leading principles of his own philosophic 
system, the great German thinker attached to the words 
émployed, we at the same time believe that, considered in a 
broad and general way, they may be held as embodying a 
very important truth. Historiography, or the science of 
history-writing, and history itself, are connected with each 
other in the closest possible fashion. It is through historio- 
graphy that the grand facts of history first become part and 
arcel of our ordinary knowledge; practically they are dead 
or us, until roused to new life by the historian’s art, and faith- 
fully reflected from his pages. Nay, more, historiography 
belongs, just like everything else associated with the annals 
of mankind, to the facts of all history, and finds fit place, 
along with the entire mass of incident that forms the staple 
of historical research and historical delineation, in the 
universal record of human progress from the earliest period 
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downwards to the present day.* And, next in point of 
interest to the study of history itself, we are almost inclined, 
in a certain sense, to rank the study of historiography. If 
the one communicates to us all the information we are 
rivileged to obtain with regard to human development 
during the long centuries of the past; the other shews us the 
manner in which, in harmony with that development, and 
throughout its various successive stages, the events of history 
have acted upon the minds of men, reacting again not merely 
in the form of an outward embodiment, in positive historical 
works, of their impressions of these events, but also in the 
roduction of new principles and new ideas, destined to 
come the elements of future progress. Like the field of 
history, the field of ere eam wonderfully varied and 
extensive. Different ages have their different historians, 
widely separated by more than time, by eo of style 
and Gentes and, not seldom, by total diversity of opinion 


respecting the way in which the chief facts of history might 
be best eliminated and recorded. Yet the law of progress, 
—and it is this which largely lends to the whole subject so 
much of its pervading interest,—the law which the God of 
providence has seen fit to imprint, in his inserutable wisdom, 


on the destinies of the human race, holds good here as well 
as in the very incidents of history which it is the province 
of the historian to narrate. hether, with the earliest 
chroniclers. of many countries, we see in historiography a 
- simple series of annals comprising the statement of facts, or 
imagined facts, and nothing more ; or, with some of the old 
Greek masters, view ié less in the light of a science than an 
art; or, with Livy and Tacitus, discern in it “ philosophy 
teaching by examples,”+ whose chief aim is to instruct in 
what we should choose and. what we should avoid ; or, with 
the deeper thinkers of modern an contemplate it either 
as a complex chain of causes and effects, or as the fruit of a 
successive birth, growth, and dissolution of ideas, appearing 
at irregular intervals, under the guidance of the Supreme, 
on the world’s arena from age to age; through whatever 
changes we track, so to speak, the shifting fortunes of his- 





* When establishing and illustrating the above quoted axiom, Hegel trul 
enough remarks, that in modern languages,the word “history ” possesses 
an objective and subjective meaning, that it signifies alike the narration of 
events and the events themselves. T'o prevent any confusion of ideas arising 
from this circumstance, we prefer the use of the term “ historiography,” as 
indicating in a single word the art or science of the historian. The literal 
“history-writing” is, of course, too awkward an expression to be satisfactorily 
employed. 

T ‘Ors nas lorogia Qirovogia tern ix wagaduyparer. Dionys. Halic. de Art. 
Rhet. xi. 2. 
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toriography, we find it still subject to the law of progress, 
and step by step advancing to a more perfect solution of the 
confessedly difficult problems which the incidents of history 
exhibit. French al German, and other continental writers, 
have bestowed much attention on the gradual development 
of historical science, and their labours towards its elucidation 
are well worthy of our regard. In England, this field of 
research has been far less frequently and carefully culti- 
vated,—at all events, in the systematic way desirable. Per- 
haps, therefore, the following pages may supply a gap in 
what we shall style the literature of historiography, and 
furnish the reader with a brief synopsis of the same, both in 
ancient and modern times. The subject is, we are aware, 
not directly connected with the themes that appertain to the 
_— province of this Review; yet it should be remembered 
that the history of the world and the history of the church 
are often closely, nay, inextricably interwoven, and that, 
moreover, as a general rule (with certain exceptions natu- 
rally arising from diversities in the subject matter of each) 
ecclesiastical historiography and secular historiography are 
found to exhibit the same aspects and obey the same prim- 
ordial law. It is almost superfluous to add that our limits 
will only permit, on the present occcasion, a short, and con- 
sequently imperfect sketch, instead of a complete and ex- 
haustive summary. 

The first and fundamental form of all historiography is 
the Curonictz. It originated mainly in the amplification 
of the genealogical tables of old heroic families, round which 
gathered the chief interest in the traditions of ancient times. 
But the earliest germs of this original form of history may 
be traced back to the epic poetry of the nations, for poetry 
is the elder sister of prose; and there was a period when 

oetry was the only form in which the Intellectual revealed 
itself. Not merely history, but also mythology, effloresced, 
so to speak, in song; and the mythic lays,—which, among 
all peoples, are older than the historical, because man 
realises the conception of a surrounding divine presence 
before he tries to read the riddle of his own earthly fate, 
—formed, in some degree, the transition to later prose 
histories, founded on the positive experience of outward 
facts and incidents. Thus Strabo remarks, that the oldest of 
the so-called “‘ logographers” began to reject the metrical, 
though, in other respects, retaining the poetical, element, * 





* Aveavrss ro merger, TaADG Ds Qurakarets re wontixa, Strab. i. 2. Similar 
is the language of Quinctilian, x. 1, “ Est enim historia proxima poetis, et 
quodam modo carmen solutum.” 
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whereas their successors had descended from poetry to prose ; 
and even Herodotus has been not a se, am compared 
by Herder to the image of Janus, inasmuch as with one face 
he looks back to the old days of mythic or heroic song, while 
the other is directed towards the coming prosaic historio- 
graphy. Yet the first form of the latter,—namely, chronicle, 
—had its actual, if not virtual, commencement, as already 
indicated, in the family registers or genealogical tables, so 
common in the infancy of nations, and which were by 
degrees expanded to the dimensions of a record of events. 
Doubtless these early chronicles must have been very limited 
as regards material, for the registers of genealogy only existed 
in the case of some illustrious families; and, therefore, the 
annalists of a subsequent period, when they prepared to write 
a whole people’s history, were obliged to collect all the ancient 
elements of that history, as, upborne by the mist of tradition, 
they still floated dimly to and fro through the memories of 
men. So of Herodotus it is said by Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
that ‘he exalted history to greater splendour and renown, 
by the choice of a wider and more general subject for his 
narratives ;” and, to pass from southern to northern Europe, 
we find Snorro Sturleson affirming, quite in the same spirit, 
in his preface to the ‘“‘ Heimskringla,” ‘‘in this book I have 
written down old sagas of the chieftains who had possessions 
in the northern lands, some of which sagas may be found 
in the ancestral genealogies, where the kings and nobles 
. registered their descent; but some, too, in the old songs and 
legends in which our forefathers took delight.” The same 
course was followed by the first Latin chroniclers, who, in 
the middle ages, devoted their pens to the earliest account 
of the German and Scandinavian tribes,—such as Gregory 
of Tours in his history of the Franks, Jornandes in his 
history of the Goths, Paul Warnefried in his history of the 
Lombards, William of Malmesbury in his English, and Saxo 
Grammaticus in his Danish history. We need scarcely say, 
that the information imparted by the mere chronicler, with 
regard to the early life of any people, is peculiarly untrust- 
worthy, in so far as it is based on genealogies and legendary 
poetry. At the same time it is well to remember, that there 
resides a certain element of truth in the mythic history of 
nations, and it is one of the problems of the modern 
historian to eliminate the veracious element from the mass 
of fable that surrounds it. The cold scepticism of a former 
century denied the existence of this poetic, yet truthful, 
element in the ancient chronicles; nay, more, it attempted 
to reject the whole Saga treasures of northern and southern 
Europe altogether. But, after the German philosophers 
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under Schelling, and the German poets under Tieck, had 
achieved for romanticism its grand victory in literature, the 
old legendary annals, whether classic or Scandinavian, began 
to recover their lost importance, and a widely different treat- 
ment of their contents, as, for example, partly by Niebuhr, 
has become the rule among historians. 

In the first rude form of historiography to which we now 
refer, all is naked simplicity of narrative. The chronicler 
looks forth upon the passing events and shifting scenes of 
the world with an untutored child-like gaze, and transfers 
to his page the unadorned description of those events and 
scenes as they occur, without appending a single reflection 
of his own, even the slightest, on the occurrences he is 
recording. His vocation is, therefore, essentially objective, 
not subjective, in its character. We lose sight of the 
narrator in the incidents of his narration; like a miniature 
Homer or Shakespeare, he fades away utterly from our field 
of vision, and leaves it exclusively occupied by the scenes 
and figures he has translated from the domain of actual to 
that of literary existence. The old chronicler of the classic 
era, or of the mediaeval centuries, surrounded by the per- 
petual whirl of incident, marked down from day to day his 
diaria, and from year to year his annales,—the simple tale of 
the world’s outward history as it presented itself, in some 
larger or smaller section, to the beholder’s attentive eye, 
There, mirrored more or less faithfully, on the leaves of his 
journal it lay portrayed ; but it was history pure and simple, 
with no other element in addition. "The writer rested 
satisfied with a plain statement of facts as they occurred; and 
he expected all other persons to be equally well pleased. 
Among the finest specimens of history in its original shape 
of chronicle may be ranked the old Icelandic Sagas,—now 
happily familiar, as regards general tone and spirit, to 
English readers through Dr Dasent’s excellent translation 
of ‘Burnt-Njal,’"—where we find the transparent, naive, 
thoroughly objective style of the true annalist exhibited in 
its perfect bloom and beauty. Incident after incident comes 
crowding on the page, the fiercest passions of humanity are 
seen visibly at work, yet their result, in the form of a hun- 
dred appalling scenes of turmoil and bloodshed, is depicted 
simply, clearly, calmly, as if it were a mere matter of course, 
the narrator all the while passing no opinion of his own, 
either in the way of praise or blame, upon the events he is 
recording. It must at once be obvious that the chief value 
of this rudimentary species of history resides in the mass 
of materials it preserves for the use of subsequent historians, 
who, having risen to a higher and truer conception of his- 
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toric art, can mould into proper shape the often chaotic © 
agglomeration of incident transmi by it to posterity. 
In other words, the annalist is but the excavator of the 
block of marble, the future historian is the Phidias. who 
carves out of it his statue, the Prometheus who kindles that 
statue into life. One evil connected with this first stage of 
historiography is, that the very simplicity of style, at the 
beginning so pleasant to the reader, grows ere long weary- 
ing and irksome; and he longs for something in the shape of 
comment, however slight, to break the endless monotony of 
the chronicler. In the world’s unreflective youth, a story so 
like the prattle of childhood might have been delightful to him 
who perused it, but for the ripening manhood of the after ages 
a deeper and grander utterance was required. A second and a 
more serious evil is the inherent inclination of the mere annal- 
ist to indulge in extravagant and indiscriminate garrulity, a 
garrulity that often leads him to crush all that he knows into 
his chronicle, and place there, side by side with the most 
important incidents, trifles the most contemptible and absurd. 
Hence the ancient chroniclers’ fondness for éAdorpa,—matters 
either utterly subsidiary, or totally foreign to the themes 
they might be discussing at the moment; and hence, too, the 
difficulty we now-a-days experience in separating the elements 
of truth from those of fiction in their works. Unable as 
they were to distinguish between the local and universal, 
between the transitory and the perennial, they committed 
over and over again the fatal error of encumbering their 
narrative with a load of useless, altogether unessential, 
facts. While their far abler successors, the “pragmatic” 
historians, rigidly selected the characteristic features only of 
an incident or a series of incidents,—while Thucydides, for 
example, says, ‘‘all was witnessed there, which usually 
happens in a disorderly retreat from battle,”—the chronicler, 
when describing a similar occurrence, does not forget to tell 
us that trumpets sounded, horses neighed, swords waved, 
and arrows gleamed in the air. And from this again it 
follows, how somniferous must be the influence exerted on 
the reader; by the constant recurrence of the same figures, 
and the unbroken, unchanging prolongation of the monotone 
in the pages of the annalist.* 





* This point has been admirably illustrated by Professor Schiern of Copen- 
hagen, in one of the essays forming his “ Historiske Studier,” published 1856, 
To that essay we have been deeply indebted in our preparation of the present 
article, although we dissent from some of the conclusions at which the author 
arrives, and especially think his ideal of historiography defective, in so far as 
he seems to find in it rather the philosophic than the Christian element, while 


in our opinion the true historian is he in whom may be discerned both elements 
harmoniously combined. 
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The next step in the development of historiography was 
its elevation to the dignity of ant. The mere chronicler, as 
we have seen, like a child playing with a book of pictures, 
and hurrying rapidly from one page to another, passes 
swiftly in review before him the world’s external phenomena, 
without allowing them to leave any enduring impression on 
his spirit. But, as mankind grew in civilisation and in- 
tellectual culture, something more than a simple record of 
events began to be required at the historian’s hands. The 
artistic sentiment was wakening to life among men, and 
demanded, at least, the partial fulfilment of its aspirations. 
In the old Grecian world, at all events, where a feeling for 
art was the predominant emotion, it could not be expected 
that the shapeless congeries of half-truth half-fiction which 
made up the so-called histories of the past, should long con- 
tinue to satisfy the growing genius of the people. Hence 
the new form which, for the benefit of future ages, historio- 
graphy assumed. We shall not here enter on the discussion 
of the vexed question, whether history be a science or an 
art, but rest content with indicating our own individual 
opinion, that it is much more of the former than the latter, 
and that whenever the scientific element has been sacrificed, 
as is far too frequently the case, the result has been most 
eg agar to the grand aim the historian always ought to 

eep in view. From an undue pre-eminence of the artistie¢ 
element, not only in history but in general literature, has 
sprung that pictorial tendency which, carried to excess, is 
fatal to the highest forms of all intellectual effort. Our 
rampant modern pictorialism is the bane of true and pure 
literary creation. Still, although history be properly a 
science rather than an art, we may safely affirm, that when 
the first historians passed to the region of art from that of 
chronicle, they took a step in the right direction. The 
difference between annalistic and artistic historiography is 
simply this, that, while they both exclusively delineate ex- 
ternal phenomena, without making an attempt to investigate 
the real nature of their origin, the latter in addition, calling 
_ imagination to its aid, arranges into definite shape the 
materials collected by the former, in accordance with some 
assumed principle,—a principle not deducible from them, but 
of the validity of which the artistic historian has become 
otherwise convinced. Instead of accepting the facts of his- 
tory as he finds them, and drawing from them the lessons 
they convey, he fashions them into a form harmonising with 
his own preconceived ideal, at the expense, not seldom, of 
their inherent truth. In spite, however, of this unquestion- 
able defect, the advantages arising from the new conception 
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of historiography as an art, was one of no slight importance. 
A greater unity, symmetry, and completeness, in historic 
productions, were the natural result. An organising in- 
fluence was at work in the labyrinth of incidents, and they 
were so marked off and classified that the spectator’s eye 
could easily overlook and compare them. In Herodotus we 
find the commencement of this new tendency; and during 
the age of the succeeding pragmatic historians (whose 
notions of the true aims of historiography were, in other 
respects, very different from his) its powerful operation is 
apparent. With the ancients, indeed, it was a fundamental 
axiom that history should be a work of art. Various Ger- 
man authors~among them Creutzer, in his “‘ Historic Art 
of the Greeks” —have fully elucidated the point in question ; 
and, to illustrate the prevalent idea in old times, we may 
instance the dictum of Lucian, who makes exactly the same 
claim on the historian that he would on the artist, inasmuch 
as he affirms that the former should, like Praxiteles or 
Alcamenes, prepare his materials, arrange them rightly, and 
ever throughout his labours aim at the realisation of the 
beautiful. Consequently, liveliness of description and dra- 
matic verisimilitude became the all in all of historiography. 
Hence the opulent rhetoric the old historians so frequently 
lavished on their delineation both of incidents and in- 
dividuals; and hence the fertile invention of dialogues and 
speeches which they put into the lips of the chief actors 
‘in their narratives. After the revival of classic learning 
in the fifteenth century, when there was such a universal 
imitation of the ancients, the so-called ars historica became 
once more the object exclusively worshipped by the critics 
and historians of the period; and almost, in fact, to our 
own day it has formed the principle by which many 
writers of eminence have been guided in the judgments 
passed by them on historical productions. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, and we mention it as illustrative of the point now 
under consideration, that a reputable author like the Italian 
Botta, in his “‘ History of the War and Independence of 
the United States of America,” could deem it allowable, 
even in the nineteenth century, to compose fictitious 
speeches, which, following the footsteps of the ancients, he 
interweaves with the rest of his work. But deeper and 
clearer views of historiography, views that contemplate it 
rather as a science than an art, are now generally be- 
ginning to prevail. At the same time, the attempt made 
by not a few, to combine the two views in their own his- 
torical writings, seems a chief cause of failure in much of 
our most recent history. For, as Schiern very truly ob- 
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serves, ‘‘ while many modern historians, with laudable zeal, 
strive after scientific depth, they too often, dazzled by the 
bright example of the classic masters, also endeavour to 
realise artistic perfection of outward form, and on the rock of 
this twofold effort make shipwreck of their labours.” So 
true is it that historiography cannot at once fully satisfy the 
requirements both of art and science, while, if the former be 
solely cultivated, then the latter becomes but an empty name. 
A new era was, however, now to dawn for the historian. 
The early chronicler had yielded to the later artist, and the 
artist, in his turn, must yield, at least partly, to abler and 
profounder successors. When Herodotus, at one of the 
public festivals, repeated his immortal ‘‘ Muses,” a young 
Athenian who s by shed tears of noble emulation.. The 
tears thus shed had their source in a soul endowed with 
the divine gift of genius, genius that afterwards found fit 
expression in the famous tale of the Peloponnesian war. 
Its author, the son of Olorus, and pupil of Anaxagoras, 
became the illustrious father of Pragmatic nistory.* Yet, 
surpassing as unquestionably were the individual merits of 
Thucydides, it should be borne in mind that he was the 
representative of a new order of thought among his country- 
men. Between the time when Herodotus composed his work, 
and the termination of the Peloponnesian war, there had 
elapsed a period of only forty years; but these years had 
brought with them great political changes, and an even 
greater change in the Greek character and spirit. The old 
child-like faith had been succeeded by doubting and question- 
ing criticism, and yvass csavroy was now the watchword of the 
age. The former generation rested satisfied with — 
around them, and contemplating mere external facts an 
incidents ; their children looked within, and strove to explore 
the springs of events, and solve the riddle of existence. It 
was this new tendency, so very different from the old in 
character and consequences, which expressed itself in Thucy- 
dides, and made him ever memorable as the founder of what 
we have already styled pragmatic, or psychologic, history. 
With the thoughtful son of. Olorus, the discovery of the 
hidden powers that operated in the production of external 
historical phenomena was a point of all-essential importance. 
These motive powers or causes he sought in the affections 





* Erdmann, in his History of Philosophy, uses, instead of this term, the 
words “ psychological delineation.” We are inclined to consider Erdmann’s 
the more strictly correct of the two expressions, because all pragmatic historio- 
graphy rests on a psychologic basis, But as “pragmatic” is employed b 

eminent continental writers to denote that species of historiography to which 
we now refer, we have thought it advisable to retain the word, 
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and passions of human nature, and believed that he found 
them there. Justice and injustice, prudence and imprudence, 
mortal strength and mortal weakness, were for him the basis 
of external incident; and his chief object, therefore, was to 
exhibit the characters of historical personages, to elucidate 
the primary causes of historical occurrences, and to link the 
one event to the other, until the entire chain of history was 
complete. Similar, we need hardly say, has been the course 
adopted by all pragmatic historians throughout succeeding 
centuries. To the principle that guides them are strictly 
applicable the words of Schiller, in his noble essay on the 
study of universal history. ‘‘A philosophical understanding 
comes to the aid of the historian; and while he conjoins, 
by artificial bonds, the fragments of the broken mass of 
incident, he exalts them, in the aggregate, to a system, a 
regular and connected whole. His warrant for such a course 
resides in the sameness and unchangeable unity of the laws 
of nature and the human mind, which unity is the reason 
why the events of remote antiquity, under the conjunction 
of similar circumstances from without, repeat themselves in 
the most modern times,—the reason also why, from recent 
historical phenomena, which lie within the circle of our own 
experience, an inference may be drawn, with a backward 
bearing upon the phenomena of earlier ages, and tending 
to irradiate them with a certain gleam of light.”"* In these 
words of the great German poet we find described the 
strength, but, likewise, as we shall afterwards endeavour to 
shew, the weakness of pragmatic historiography. Meanwhile, 
referring again to its celebrated founder, we may add, that, 
although finding the mainsprings of events in human feeling 
and human passion, he could not overlook the fact, nor 
attempt to deny it, that there is a higher, an omnipotent 
power, which asserts its influence, as well in small matters 
as in great, and irresistibly interferes with the history of 
mankind. But this power is for Thucydides neither a divine 
providence nor an ideal necessity, it is only pure chance 
(ruyn, fors), capricious and deceitful, itself blind, and un- 
searchable also by the wisdom of both gods and men. 
Consequently he strives to exclude, as much as possible, the 
superhuman element from his narrative, that its i pomnereut 
may not be thereby impaired ; and the result is the triump 
of the pragmatic or psychologic rr ascription, 
namely, of historical events to a solely human origin. 
tism, as asserted by Thucydides, in conjunction 
with the above named effort to realise historic art, became 





* Schiller’s Sdmmiliche Werke, vol. x. p. 381. 
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the highest goal after which the classical historiographers 
aspired, and which they were in reality enabled to attain. 
They faithfully walked in the footprints of their immortal 
master, and affected rather the sources and results of human 
action than human action in itself,—endeavouring to lay 
bare the labyrinthine workings of the heart, and thence to 
deduce, as by natural and necessary consequence, the leading 
facts of history. In similar fashion the pragmatic principle 
once more acquired supreme dominion, after the revived 
study of the classics in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
and similarly, also, in the two great historic schools of a 
later period,—among the French memoir-writers, like De 
Retz, and, during the two last centuries, among our own 
celebrated English authors. It is in England especially, 
where the pragmatic principle has taken deep root and 
flourished. As the tendency of the German mind is meta- 
physical, so that of the Englishis psychological; and the latter 
(which reached its crowning manifestation in a Shakespeare) 
has formed the very soul of the pragmatic historiography of 
England. Such distinguished names as Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon, will here at once recur to the reader. The influ- 
ence of England was felt abroad, and men likeSchlézer and 
Heeren became the representatives of German pragmatism. 

Schiern observes in his already mentioned valuable essay, 
that pragmatism was doubtless a great advance in the 
development of historiography. With this remark we cor- 
dially coincide. It must always be an important object for 
the historian to discover the causes and consequences of 
historical phenomena, and to elucidate the way in which 
such causes and consequences find fit outward embodiment 
in the sphere of human action. Yet, although every true 
historian should therefore be pragmatic, he must not be 
pragmatic only ; for there are mysteries in the earthly record 
of man’s existence, which it is impossible that mere prag- 
matism can ever solve. Thucydides, as has been truly said, 
in his account of the Peloponnesian war, shews us- the 
decline of Greece, but he does not shew us why the great 
ideas that had given Greece its elevation were losing their 
youthful vigour, and must henceforth yield to others; and as 
little does Robertson’s history of Charles the Fifth, however 
excellent in many ways, present anything like a complete 
picture of the grand turning-point between the middle ages 
and modern times, because the author has not paid sufficient 
regard to those new ideas fermenting among the masses, 
and under which Charles the Fifth himself at last succumbed. 
Or take the four most momentous events in European annals 
since the introduction of the Christian faith: we mean the 
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fall of imperial Rome, the Crusades, the Reformation, and 
the French Revolution. With regard to the first of these,— 
for our space prevents us from illustrating the rest,—how is 
it that the pragmatic historian Gibbon explains the decline 
and destruction of the Roman Empire? By indicating the 
crimes and tyranny of the emperors, the luxury and immo- 
rality of their subjects, and the strength and courage of the 
barbarian tribes. No doubt, all such things were powerful 
secondary causes; but next to the grand first cause, the 
will and counsel of the Supreme, the colossal fabric of im- 
perial heathen Rome owed its dissolution to the birth of a new 
idea, an idea comparatively unknown to the ancient world, 
the idea of individualism, of man’s free personality, then 
springing to existence everywhere, yet chiefly in the idio- 
syncrasy of the Gothic peoples, and finding vent for its 
resistless might in the vast convulsion which shattered into 
fragments the iron dominion of the seven-hilled city. Such, 
surely, would be the explanation of the philosophical, as 
opposed to the merely pragmatical historian. 

Our short survey of this species of historiography would, 
however, be incomplete, were we to refrain from indicating 
another element, namely, the didactic, which it very frequently 
includes. Some authors, indeed, have chosen to consider 
didactic historiography as forming a distinct species by 
itself, not without a certain show of reason, since it is by 
no means necessary that the two elements, the pragmatic 
and didactic, should be conjoined, and in point of fact we 
occasionally find them separated. Still, as it is the natural 
tendency of the pragmatic historian to become didactic, 
and to impress upon men’s minds the moral and political 
lessons he himself has learned from his peculiar mode of 
treating great historic incidents, our present purpose will 
best be served by the consideration of the one thing in close 
connection with the other. In general, the pragmatic his- 
torian is not simply satisfied with framing his unbroken 
chain of causes and effects, and shewing how it links together 
characters and events the most remote and varied; he also 
passes judgment on those effects and causes, on those events 
and characters, and, moreover, deduces from them important 
maxims for the guidance of mankind either in the mass or 
individually. His object, unquestionably laudable, is so to 
indoctrinate his readers with the truths drawn from the facts 
of history, that they shall grow better and wiser mortals. 
Thus, in ancient Greece, when pragmatic historiography 
bloomed there in perfect flower, we find political and moral 
lessons ropa standing side by side with the deductions 
of psychology. The speeches of Thucydides are rife with 
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sagacious rules and axioms, fresh from the rich treasure- 
house of his own experience. In the Anabasis of Xenophon 
and the five last books of his Hellenic History, well nigh 
every passage bears on the strategic or political culture of 
the reader. With Polybius the tendency is altogether pre- 
dominant, so that many have pronounced it to be his highest 
praise, that none knew better than he both how to instruct 
and admonish. The same inclination to convert history 
into a kind of lesson-book for the soldiers and statesmen of 
succeeding ages is apparent throughout the whole of the 
Roman historiography. With the resuscitation of prag- 
matism among the later Florentine historians, the didactic 
element revived; Guicciardini and Machiavelli, and the con- 
temporaneous imitators of the ancients, give it ample space 
in their various writings. About the middle of last century 
Montesquieu threw the halo of his genius around the system 
of the pragmatic-didactic school, and his two great works 
are virtually a commentary on the secret alike of its strength 
and its weakness. Somewhat later the didactic principle 
took root in Germany, chiefly through the labours of 
**the Thucydides of Switzerland,” the celebrated historian 
Johannes von Miiller, who always in his treatises contem- 
plated instruction. Instead of pointing out the growth of 
new ideas, and illustrating their embodiment in outward 
facts, he pursued a contrary course, and aimed at indicating 
all he had found ‘common in the most different eras of 
history.” The same plan was pursued by those numerous 
German authors who owned Miiller as their master, and 
formed themselves by the study of his works. 

Now, we are of course far from denying the truth, in one 
important sense, of the great principle so strongly held by 
didactic historians,—the principle that “‘historyis philosophy 
teaching by examples.” On the contrary, we are quite will- 
ing to recognise the benefits which a careful study of his- 
torical events has conferred upon the human race. But 
to take a purely didactic view of historical phenomena is, in 
our opinion, radically erroneous; and the value of the in- 
struction imparted by the historians to whom we specially 
allude has been, in many instances, vastly pectin pm For, 
in the first place, a good deal of such instruction consists of, ‘ 
mere truisms (e.g. that increase of ‘population makes a 
state more powerful in time of war, that two peoples so 
different in character as the Dutch and the Belgians cannot 
easily blend together, that nations haste onwards to dissolu- 
tion when they throw off religion, &c.), truisms in them- 
selves surely sufficiently obvious, and which do not require 
the elaborate apparatus of the pragmatic or didactic 
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reasoner to extract them in subtle fashion from the facts 
of history. In the second place, many of the lessons of the 
didactic historians are just the false results of what has been 
styled a ‘“‘ home-made measuring scale;” in other words, 
one-sided judgments passed on earlier occurences from the 
stand-point of a later age,—as, for instance, those of the 
well-known German author Rotteck,—and hence it follows 
that one didactic history is speedily displaced by another. 
Each successive generation has its own way of viewing pre- 
vious characters and incidents; and the lessons tanght by 
preceding history will, therefore, vary as each generation 
may feel inclined to receive or deduce them. In the third 
place, and mainly, it is a mistake to suppose, along with the 
pragmatic-didactic school, that history is ever ‘‘ reproducing 
itself,” and that thus we may invariably learn from the 
record of the past what will be useful for us in all imagin- 
able circumstances during the future. Historians of this 
stamp leave altogether out of view, in their exclusive devotion 
to facts, the marvellous, mysterious power of ideas. How 
often does not some new and great idea lay hold, with over- 
mastering energy, of the minds of men, and in its practical 
results annihilate long-cherished axioms, and upset for ever 
pragmatic deductions and conclusions! History, beheld as a 
whole, is not a piece of dead mechanism revolving its wheels 
in perpetual dreary circle, obedient to blind and unreason- 
ing law; it is the living, progressive revelation, in time, of 
- infinite power and infinite wisdom, freshly new always 
from the hand of God, The words of Solomon, wrung forth 
in the prostration and weariness of his spirit, seem to be 
the chosen motto of those who hold the former view: ‘‘ The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done; and there is no 
new thing under the sun. Is there anything whereof it may 
be said, See, this is new? It hath been already of old time, 
which was before us.” Curiously enough, we meet with the 
same thought in the pages of Thucydides, the founder of 
pragmatic history. He speaks of ‘“‘ things which happen, 
and will happen, so long as human nature remains the 
same.” * This is the central dogma of the pragmatists, 
and from it have proceeded all their attempts at ‘sciences 
of history” in every age, attempts which, as we hope after- 
wards to shew, must in the very nature of things prove 
failures. Men of great genius and learning, men like 
Aristotle, Macchiavelli, Vico,+ and Montesquieu, have sought 
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Tt We well remember the delight with which, in old student days, we first 
became acquainted, through a work of Michelet’s, with the “Scienza Nuova” 
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to embody in fixed system, in positive science, the results 
they gathered from the contemplation of the past, that these 
might serve as guiding rules for the world’s conduct in the 
future. If there be really ‘“ nothing new under the sun,” if 
history be perpetual répetition, we must pronounce their 
labours to have been, at least, partially successful. But our 
view of history is something different. If, without irrever- 
ence, we may here venture to employ the Redeemer’s words 
to Nicodemus, words primarily referring to a subject of yet 
deeper and holier import, we would say of historical phe- 
nomena, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth;” for God’s Spirit is omni- 
potent in history, and neither can we measure its wondrous 
workings by our poor imperfect standards, nor lay down in- 
fallible rules to regulate our course amid the many mani- 
festations, ever fresh and ever new, of that almighty power 
it wields. 

Before proceeding to the final form assumed by historio- 
graphy, it is indispensable that we should say a few words 
about its state and progress during the middle ages, and 
towards the commencement of more modern times. In the 
writings of Tacitus, the greatest of the Roman historians, 
we find historic art and historic pragmatism attaining their 
highest perfection. After him, historiography by degrees 
decayed, sinking deeper and deeper from generation to 
generation, until, in the seventh century, it had reached the 
lowest point,—the barren and confused narratives which have 
come down to us from that period, resembling, as has been 
said, alike graphically and truly, the stammering, almost un- 
intelligible, utterances of an old man in his second childhood. 
Fresh life, however, in the end appeared; and it is very 
interesting to mark the complete resemblance. between the 
development of medizval and that of classical historiography. 
Except in one deeply important respect, to which we shall 
immediately refer, the former was exactly like a new edition 
of the latter. In both, the first stage was the chronicle. 
After increasing culture had so improved the vulgar tongues 
of modern Europe that they grew adapted to prose com- 
position, there lacked not authors who, with respect to the 
mode in which they viewed and treated history, might be 
placed beside Herodotus, although below him as regarded 
the artistic completeness of their style. Such were Ville- 
harduin and Joinville, who stand far above all the earlier 





(New Science) of the Italian Vico. It is a noble, if unsuccsssful, attempt at a 
phil sophy of history, and abounds in most suggestive truths. 
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medisval annalists. Towards the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, the period of the chroniclers passed 
away, and that of the pragmatic historians began. This was 
especially the case in Italy, where the Florentines Villani 
and Compagni wrote, with the cld pragmatic authors for 
their models. Then, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
after the revival of arts and letters, the modern classic 
school arose, which solely aimed at imitating the ancient 
masterpieces. Its followers strove to satisfy the require- 
ments of historic art by the greatest possible unity of con- 
tents and form; they were careful to delineate minutely 
the characteristic mental features of the persons whose 
actions they described; in true pragmatic fashion, the 
made mere human motives the sole mainsprings of 
events; and finally, like Polybius, they interwove with their 
narratives political or moral inferences and maxims. Such 
historians were, in Italy, Macchiavelli and Guicciardini; in 
France, De Thou; in Spain, Mendoza; in Portugal, Osorio ; 
George Buchanan in Scotland, and John Sleidan in Germany. 
Yet although the medieval and modern historiography 
was thus a reproduction of the ancient, in one marked 
respect, as already hinted, they widely differed. The 
former, being Christian, possessed the teleological element 
which the latter so greatly lacked. As the Hebrews of old 
were especially distinguished by their trust in a higher 
unseen power,—and indeed the whole Jewish history is a 
. record of the direct education of the people by Jehovah,—so 
the majority of the medieval historians were pervaded by 
the strong conviction, that ‘‘in God we live, and move, and 
have our being.” Before this grand thought, the rvy of 
Thucydides, and the better ro S¢% of Herodotus, shrink into 
utter insignificance. There can be no doubt that the pro- 
found element of Christian faith, which had completely 
banished the blind, unreasoning “‘fate” of antiquity, formed 
the mighty lever that raised the historiography of the 
middle ages to a far higher and nobler arena for the develop- 
ment of its powers, however low its position was, compara- 
tively, with regard to the artistic beauty of outward form. 
In a hundred different ways, we find the simple child-like 
faith of that medieval time displayed,—for example, in the 
annalist’s frequent attempts to trace back existing history to 
the period of the patriarchs, or in the custom he occa- 
sionally adopted of letting a few leaves remain unwritten at 
the close of his chronicle, that the incidents might be there 
recorded which should occur before the final judgment,—an 
event then yearly, if not daily, expected. And, in truth, 
the legacy bequeathed, so to speak, by medieval historians 
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to more modern times,—the legacy of a living trust in the 
over-ruling providence of God,—is a gift of incalculable 
value. They were unable, indeed, to rise to the true and 
lofty conception of history as a whole, and to indicate with 
the later philosophical historian, in so far as mortals are 
permitted to explore the unfathomable counsels of the 
Supreme, the plan by which God’s providence is ever work- 
ing out the destinies of the human race; but it was much, 
very much, to have attained the important vantage-ground 
tney occupied. That otherwise their errors were great and 
numerous, needs hardly illustration here. In the words of 
Schiern, ‘‘the middle age could only discern historic interest 
in the happy or unhappy fate of individuals, in the difference 
of single characters, in the results of personal passion or 
emotion: for its ear the various tones would not coalesce in 
harmony, for its eye the region of ideas remained a land 
unknown. Everywhere we encounter incapacity to under- 
stand history aright. That incapacity displays itself in 
Cola di Rienzi and so many other Italians, who could not 
comprehend that the ancient world had irrevocably departed, 
and that a new epoch with new ideas had arrived; it dis- 
plays itself in the Hohenstaufens, and above all in the 
German emperors, who made fruitless march after fruitless 
march to Italy, because they were unable to throw off the 
notion that they were the immediate successors of the 
Cesars, and, as such, entitled to claim and occupy an im- 
perial Roman throne.” Yet nevertheless, let us add, we 
are bound, while acknowledging the grievous faults of 
the medieval historians, to appreciate their profound belief 
in the providence of God,—the sole basis on which can be 
reared a true Christian and philosophical historiography. 
At this final stage we have now arrived in our examina- 
tion of the present subject. We have seen how the chron- 
icles of the earliest periods were gradually shaped into 
something like form and beauty by the plastic hand of art ; 
how the pragmatic school in the ancient world sprang to 
life and gained dominion, leaving its powerful impress on 
historic works that will never perish, and where we recognise 
the teacher’s as well as the artist’s genius; and lastly, how 
the historic literature of the middle ages was a faithful re- 
production, in the various steps of its development, of the 
literature of old Greek and Roman days, but at the same 
time possessing an infinitely higher principle, the Christian, 
which rendered it the fruitful parent of whatever might be 
the best and noblest in the historiography that was to come. 
To that historiography we shall, following the ordinary rule, 
give the name of Puiosopnicat, although it appears to us 
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that the term is, in a certain sense, defective, as not bring- 
ing out with sufficient clearness the Christian element exist- 
ing, or that should exist, in the final form which the art 
and science of the historian have assumed. Two very brief 
remarks we have introductorily to make. In the first place, 
perfect historians of the genuine philosophical type have 
never as yet appeared. Some recent French authors have 
perhaps approximated more nearly to the ideal standard of 
philosophical history than any other writers eitherin Germany 
or England. Still it is only, after all, an approximation; 
and therefore, in the following pages, we must rest content 
with depicting the latest aspect of historiography, rather 
as it should be, than as it is. In the second place, since we 
wish to use plain and simple language in describing its real 
nature, we shall avoid the terminology of German meta- 
physics, in which, without doubt, it might be most succinctly 
ehned, but which, again, would require a whole series of 
previous definitions and explanations ere the general reader 
could comprehend its import. What, then, is philosophic, as 
compared with the preceding pragmatic, historiography? In 
one short sentence we reply, that its problem is torepresent the 
endeavour of an idea, or ideas, to gain outward temporal exist- 
ence. The eo historian sought all, and believed 
that he found all, in the subtle operation of merely human 
motives; even as the early annalist only looked around, his 
pragmatic successor mainly looked within, and imagined 
that he had discovered there the secret of the world’s on- 
goings. The philosophical historian, however, while look- 
ing both within and around, looks also and mainly above, 
because there he believes he shall find the solution of much 
that is mysterious in history. If history be “‘the progressive 
revelation of the Infinite in time,” which, translated from 
the dialect of metaphysics into that of ordinary life, is just 
the grand old Bible truth, that ‘‘the Lord G oe 
reigneth,” then the real origin of historic event and inci- 
dent must surely be sought above, and not below. Moreover, if 
God’s counsels be unfathomable, and all history be simply 
the external revelation of His infinite will, who shall ven- 
ture to set artificial bounds to the number of aspects which 
that revelation may assume,—aspects so manifold, ever fresh, 
unforeseen often by the prescience of the wisest of mankind? 
Who shall attempt to pack into the nutshell of a “Science 
of History” the boundless power, the boundless multitude, of 
the divine effluences? Science of history is. in fact, a thing 
impossible. We shall be told, doubtless, that the laws of 
human nature are the same in every age, and that history, 
which is the legitimate result of these laws, may become, 
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therefore, a fit subject for scientific calculation. But this 
is the very view of history which we have been combating in 
some of the previous pages. Unquestionably, it is a truth 
that the laws of human nature remain through all centuries 
unchanged ; and so, if human history be the fruit alone of 
human thought and human motives, then the possibility, 
nay, the absolute certainty of its scientific treatment, follows 
as a matter of course. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that under the overmastering impulse of ideas, the human 
spirit assumes often the most various and unexpected aspects. 
Take conversion as an illustration of what we mean. The 
grace of God’s Spirit bestows, in regeneration, no new 
intellectual endowments on the fallen soul of man; reason, 
imagination, emotion, exist there as they existed before ; and 
yet so great is the change produced by what we may style 
the one predominant “idea,” the resistless energy of the 
Holy Ghost, that, to use the strong language of Scripture, 
for him who is its subject, ‘old things are passed away, 
behold all things are become new.” Some great new idea 
is sent forth by the Almighty, to further, when embodied in 
external life, the ends of his mysterious providence, and 
with irresistible might it lays hold of men’s minds, individ- 
ually and collectively. Then, with lightning speed, it passes 
from soul to soul,—then the nations are convulsed and 
shaken,—then colossal changes and vast revolutions are the 
result of its wondrous power. No fresh mental or moral 
element has been added to human nature, but under the all- 
subjugating dominion of the idea, it appears totally trans- 
formed, and history, as the inevitable result, takes in its 
march another grand step onwards. So, to construct a 
historical ‘‘ science,” we would require to know the counsels 
of the Supreme. Hence the folly which, amid much: to 
interest and edify, often mingles with the reasonings of the 
purely pragmatic historian. He leaves out of view the per- 

tual evolution of divinely sent ideas, and treats the world’s 

istory as if it were the simple outgrowth of human policy 
and passion. Now, on what pragmatic principle can we 
correctly explain phenomena like the fall of the Roman 
empire, the Reformation, the French Revolution, and many 
of the marvellous occurrences of the present day? Philo- 
sophical historiography points to each of them as the 
embodiment of an idea, for the time supreme in one or more 
of the countries of Europe, and finds in this simple fact the 
solution of much that otherwise appears inexplicable in the 
events to which we have referred. hen the philosophical 
historian learns to understand the development of history, 
the chaotic mass of incident begins, as it were, to arrange 
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itself almost spontaneously before him in certain groups, 
with definite beginning and ending—groups that are linked 
together by great historical ideas. ~ Pheee ideas invisibly 
accompany the outward phenomena, they pervade and 
fashion them, and the historian who explores their nature 
and effects, who elucidates their first appearance and after- 
struggles for supremacy, their final triumph, and lastly, the 
way in which they yield to new ideas arising in their room 
and stead,—he alone rightly deserves to be styled a true 

hilosophic student of the world’s history. His conviction 
is that there exists no other certain mode of comprehending 
the course of things than by the endeavour clearly to discern, 
and earnestly to appreciate, the direction taken by the pre- 
valent idea, or ideas, of any particular period. He does not, 
indeed, unduly thrust, so to speak, the idea into his materials, 
but while he surrenders himself to a purely historical con- 
templation of events, that idea emerges from them, and is 
grasped by his own contemplative spirit. And thus, round 
the ideal leading thread he groups the historic facts he is 
reviewing, while he selects from their abundant fulness all 
which may clearly illustrate the constituent principle or 
idea, and which therefore appears to him essentially charac- 
teristic and important,—at the same time passing over in 
silence much that would attract the profoundest attention of 
the ordinary historian. In the words of an able expounder 
of the system, ‘‘ through ruins and desolation, across innum- 
erable broken flowers, amid all the horrors of battle and of 
death, he traces the luminous course of the idea,—excluding, 
on the other hand, from his delineation, the incidents whose 
connection therewith is not so distinctly visible, and surren- 
dering them to the merg annalist for preservation, until 
their real significance be likewise at some succeeding period 
ascertained, and an appropriate place be assigned to them 
in the history of the future. It is on this synthesis of the 
empiric and the ideal, that all true historiography rests, as 
on a firm and sure foundation.” 

Nor should another important circumstance be forgotten, 
in connection with the matter now under review. A pro- 
minent doctrine of the philosophical historians, and, with 
certain qualifications, a correct one, is, the doctrine of the 

rogressive development of ideas; and not merely their 
desticienet, but their evolution, each from each. Take 
again, by way of example, the phenomena to which we have 
before referred,—the fall of heathen Rome, the reformation, 
and the French revolution. The dominant idea in the case . 
of the first was, the free personality of modern life awaken- 
ing to existence, and culminating in the ruin of the Roman 
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empire. The dominant idea in the case of the second,— 
freedom of religious inquiry,—was plainly the child, after 


long centuries, of the first, a farther development of the ~ 


same great principle; and the dominant idea in the case of 
the third,—the idea of political freedom,—could evidently 
trace back its lineage, both to the old era of the Reformation, 
and the far older era that witnessed the downfall of imperial 
Rome itself. Again, the dominant political idea of the present 
time,—the idea which serves as a key to unlock the meaning 
of much that is intensely interesting and important in the 
condition of modern Europe,—is, without doubt, the idea of 
nationality. What is that nationality, but a further develop- 
ment of the free life of the individual, which, we have seen, 
found vent for itself in the first of the above world-famous 
incidents, and subsequently evolved the great motive prin- 
ciples of the other two? Modern nationality is the awakening 
to life of the free personality of a nation; and that it is an 
idea, and works like all ideas in the history of mankind, is 
proved by the fact of its breaking forth generally and simul- 
taneously among the European peoples of our own day. 
Under the guidance of superintending Providence, it will 
run its allotted course, and fulfil the grand ends which it is 
destined to subserve. Philosophical historiography, then, 
assumes not merely that the true springs of incident and 
action are ideas, but that they are progressive in their 
character, and, during regular or irregular cycles,—although 
it may be no longer,—follow each other by the operation of 
a profound yet simple law. 

Still, while in the main we believe that the system of the 
philosophical historians rests on a correct and certain basis, 
we desiderate one important element in many of their works. 
We desiderate, namely, the Christian element, or, at all 
events, more of it than is frequently to be found there. Our 
formula differs from that to which some of them pin their 
faith, in this essential respect, that, making, as they do, 
ideas the chief source of historic incident, we trace back 
these ideas to their origin in the will of a personal, ever- 
present, ever-working Deity. It were, surely, little profit to 
rise above the level of the pragmatic historiography which 
deifies poor human nature, by seeing in it the sole motive 
power of the world’s progress, only to find ourselves totter- 
ing on the dizzy verge of the precipice of pantheism, 
bewildered by the contemplation of the perpetual flux and 
reflux of ideas, evolved out of a world which we, Spinoza-like, 
. identify with God. No, verily; such would rather be a change 
to the greater evil of the two. From philosophical his- 
toriography we wish to expel the pantheistic element, or any 
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tendency in its direction, and to see, in the events which the 
historians of the school elucidate, the embodiment, doubtless, 
of successive ideas—but these ideas ever fresh from the 
will of Him who is the omnipotent creator and preserver of 
the heavens and the earth. In short, we want a distinct 
recognition by the philosophical historian of the _—— 
** Dieu en l'histoire” (God in history), which D’Aubigne has 
employed, with — results, in his narrative of the Refor- 
mation,—a work, by the way, which, with all its defects, 
should hold high rank in modern historiography, inasmuch 
as it gives prominence to the power of the idea, and also 
to that idea’s divine mission from above.* With such a 
principle or central fact more largely and heartily appre- 
ciated by historians, the true ideal of the great object of 
their labours would at last be realised. rep 
guided by a deep religious spirit, and philosophically track- 
ing the course of ideas, and thus penetrating, or at least 
endeavouring to penetrate, the mysterious problems of 
human existence and human progress, would then exhibit 
works by far superior to those of any former period, either 
in ancient or later times. To a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished for, it may be hoped that we are surely, if 
slowly, tending. Our epoch is an epoch pregnant with 
events of incalculable importance, and, therefore, let our 
younger historians rise to the full height of their lofty argu- 
ment, and prove that, as regards both philosophy and religion, 
_ their reasonings are worthy of their themes. 

We have no space left for the farther discussion of this 
subject with reference to one special branch of history, the 
history of the church of Christ. But we think we could 
easily have shewn that ecclesiastical historiography presents, 
generally considered, the same aspects assumed in succession 
by the secular historiography of ancient and modern days. 
The more thoroughly a church historian is gifted with the 
keen philosophic eye, and at the same time imbued with the 
earnest evangelic spirit, the more nearly will his labours in 
the peculiar field he cultivates approach the ideal of perfec- 
tion. And it must never be forgotten that ecclesiastical 
historiography is, in point of dignity and value, greatly 
exalted above the secular. For the church of Christ, as the 
—* guardian of the grandest of ideas, that idea which, 
embodied in fact, became the turning-point in the destinies 





* D’Aubigne’s well-known formula, however ably illustrated, is far from . 
being original, To the credit of Herder let it be recorded, that, half a century 
before D’Aubigne’s day, he wrote as follows in his greatest work: “ Ist indessen 
ein Gott in der Natur, so ist Er auch in der Geschichte” (if there be a God in 
nature, there is also a God in history). 
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of our race, redemption through the incarnation, death, and 
resurrection of the Son of God,—the church, we say, because 
she keeps in custody a truth so precious, holds high pre- 
eminence over all that is only ‘of the earth earthy,” and 
therefore doomed without lasting result to pass away. 
Round church history, as round a spiritual centre, secular 
history for ever gathers ; and the best way of comprehending 
the incidents and meaning of the second, is to make the first 
the fruitful text, on which the whole of secular history is a 
kind of running commentary. Amid perpetual changes, the 
church remains unchanged. Her outward fortunes, indeed, 
like her outward aspects, may often veer and vary, and her 
inner life may fluctuate from age to age; but the great 
principles that form her special heritage can never perish, 
and it is just these principles that continue, and that will 
continue, to impregnate the world’s history with fresh ele- 
ments of growth and vigour. Ecclesiastical historiography 
is thus the noblest and richest of all. Its students trace 
through the centuries of the past the mighty march of 
victorious ideas, for aye advancing to final triumph over the 
hearts and consciences of men; from the events of those 
past centuries they deduce the colossal movements and 
changes of our own transition period; and, from past and 
present combined, they learn to point to grander spiritual 
conquests in the future, well knowing that even if, as some 
affirm, we are now in the vestibule of the “latter times,” 
overshadowed by perplexity and peril, Christ will in the end 
fully glorify the cause so dear to Him; and that, amid the 
roaring of the troubled waters, 


“ Still shall the church, His bright and mystic bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf, a halcyon bird of calm.” 


J.J. 
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Annals of the American Pulpit; or Commemorative Notices of Distinguished 

American Clergymen of the various denominations, &. By Witiiam 
B. Spracuz, D.D. Vol. VIIL Unitarian Con ional. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 530 Broadway, New York. 







































N it was first announced that these Annals would 
include an account of the most eminent Unitarian 
preachers, some excellent friends of ours were somewhat 
stumbled by this proposed feature of the work. Though 
they afterwards saw reason for changing their minds, we 
were not surprised that they for a time felt as they did, 
when we considered that the doctrines rejected by the 
Unitarians have ever been regarded by the mass of Chris- 
tians as of fundamental importance, and more especially 2 
that so many of their prominent preachers have openly iw 
avowed a thinly disguised infidelity. For ourselves we may 
say that we had never a doubt as to the propriety of bring- 
ing the Unitarian pulpit within the scope of the Annals; and 
now that the work is in our hands, we are very glad that 
Dr Sprague was not induced to abandon his purpose to 
prepare and publish it, through the needless fear that some 
persons might perchance look upon it as being in some sense 
an endorsement of Unitarianism. 

Indeed, the volume now before us, is, to say the least, one 
of the most valuable and attractive. of the series. The 
sketches of Chauncy, Abbott, Freeman, Packard, Channing, 
and Buckminster, with the appended letters of recollections 
of them, are alone worth the price of the book, which con- 
tains no less than eighty distinct biographies. These are 
arranged in chronological order, and are preceded by an 
Historical Introduction, presenting a brief but complete 
history of Unitarianism in our country. 

It would have been a very serious undertaking for an 
orthodox author to prepare such a volume as the present 
one, if the subjects of it had always formed a distinct deno- 
mination with a definite doctrinal symbol; but the task was 
made one of extreme delicacy by the circumstances under 
which the Unitarians assumed their present position as a 
sect, and from the fact that they have no recognised creed. 
We use no flattering words when we say that no other man 
within the limits of our orthodox churches could have accom- 


* From the Princeton Review, for October 1865. This article bears internal 
evidence, = think, of having — a the pnt lich Rev. Dr Baird, the 
younger, whose acquaintance with the history nglish Presbyterianism is 
well natn from former productions.—Ed. B. § F. E, Review. 
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plished the work so successfully as Dr Sprague has done. 
The Unitarians, certainly, not only have no reason to be 
dissatisfied, but they rather owe him a large debt of gratitude, 
while, on the other hand, the orthodox cannot complain 
that he has in any way compromised their principles. Per- 
haps the orthodox Congregationalists might demur to the 
definition of Unitarianism in the Historical Introduction, 
and the giving this name to the ministers who lived and 
died before the separation of the two parties. With all 
respect, we think that the definition is somewhat wanting in 
exactness, and is thus made to include theories regarding 
the nature of the Godhead, to which the term Unitarian is 
not usually applied. 

The series of biographies covers the period extending from 
1717 to 1844, and thus embraces a very considerable number 
of ministers, who, as we have already stated, lived and died 
not only before the Unitarian denomination was formed, but 
before the name itself, in any sense of it, was known in New 
England. While there can be but one opinion as to the 
admirable manner in which these sketches are written, there 
is room for doubt, as we have before intimated, as to the 
propriety of the principle of classification which has placed 
them in this volume. Of course, no other rule could be 
applied to those who lived after the disruption, who, however 
evangelical their sentiments in the main, and however 
reserved in the expressions of their views respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, allowed themselves to be classed with 
the Unitarian denomination. For example, Dr Lowell of 
Boston, in a note addressed to the editors of the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, in 1829, went so far as to say, that while he 
enjoyed the friendship and fellowship of many who called 
themselves Unitarian, for himself he ‘“‘neither took their 
name nor belonged to their party.” We have no doubt that 
most of the sermons of Drs Bierce of Brookline, and Tucker- 
man of Boston, were such as would have met the warm 
approval of the most decided Presbyterian, in a word, that 
—- thoroughly evangelical in tone and tendency. So 
of Packard of North Bridgewater. Converted himself 
‘in a remarkable season of refreshing,” he was through life 
a zealous friend of revivals. Probably not one of these ex- 
cellent men ever uttered a word in the pulpit which could 
have been taken as a confession of Unitarianism, but they 
chose to identify themselves with the Unitarian body and to 
remain in its fellowship during their whole ministerial 
career. In classing them among nn Boor therefore, their 
biographer is only doing after their death what they them- 
selves did while in life. 
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But the case of those who flourished while the body of the 
Congregational churches of New England was undivided, it 
seems to us is different. For while there can be no doubt 
that the two parties were in the process of formation during 
the last century, it is equally certain that the process was a 
slow one, that the line of demarcation between these parties 
was for many years very indistinct, and that their ecclesias- 
tical fellowship was undisturbed. The elder President Adams, 
writing to Dr Morse in 1815, said, ‘sixty years ago my own 
minister,” and five others whom he: names, “‘ were Uni- 
tarians.” His words imply that he neither knew nor had 
then heard of any other Unitarians besides these six 
ministers. Up to the time when Mr Adams had his corres- 
pondence with Dr Morse, and, indeed, long afterwards, the 
term Unitarian, both in England and America, was under- 
stood to denote a simple humanitarian, and was carefully 
distinguished from Arian, semi-Arian, Sabellian, and other 
like names, and it is therefore to be supposed that he used 
the word in this definite and well-known sense. Now one of 
the six so-called Unitarians was Dr Gray, of Hingham, who 
published a sermon on the Transcendant Glory of the 
Gospel, in which he utters sentiments and employs lan- 

e respecting the person and the work of Christ, so 
ecidedly orthodox that we are compelled to regard the 
statement of the old ex-President as — by no means 
trustworthy. That all the ministers named by Mr Adams 
belonged to the ‘liberal and rational” party of that day, 
that they disliked or even denounced the damnatory clauses 
of such creeds as the Athanasian, and that they were not 
clear respecting the nature of the subordination of the Son 
to the Father, may be granted, without supposing that they 
were Unitarians,—an appellation, which, if any one had 
applied it to them during their own lifetime, they would have 
indignantly repelled it as an injurious calumny. We know 
that Dr Watts, in his latter years, engaged in some —_ 
tions on the subject of the Trinity, on the ground of which 
Dr Lardner claimed, and Mr Braal ury brought the charge, 
that he had abandoned the cause of orthodoxy on this vital 
point, and from time to time since his death, the question 
been raised whether or not he was a Trinitarian. If Dr 
Watts had removed to New England before his decease, the 
Unitarians would undoubtedly have claimed him as one of 
the fathers of their denomination, yet we cannot for a mo- 
ment suppose that the claim would have been recognised as 
just. 

Now among the ministers of dubious orthodoxy, who lived 

and died before the close of the eighteenth century, we 
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apprehend that none were looked upon with more suspicion 
by their contemporaries than Drs Chauncy and Mayhew of 
Boston. In his latter years Dr Chauncy was an earnest and 
open advocate of Universalism, and is generally regarded as 
the father of that system in our country. He might there- 
fore have been placed, not unfitly, at the head of those who 
have adorned the Universalist pulpit. But on the doctrine 
of the Trinity he held language which no Unitarian would or 
could adopt, for he speaks of the Holy Spirit as ‘‘ the third 
of the Sacred Three,” and he adds that, “‘ He is often repre- 
sented in the Bible as an agent, a person as truly and pro- 
es so, as either the Father or the Son.” On the other 
and Dr Mayhew, in his published sermons, taught the 
doctrine of salvation through the atoning death of Christ, 
with a clearness and an emphasis such as, we venture to say, 
no avowedly Unitarian congregation in Europe or America 
has ever listened to. We know that the Unitarians have 
always claimed these old pastors, but their claim has not 
gone unchallenged. About thirty-five years ago the editors 
of the once well-known Spirit of the Pilgrims earnestly main- 
tained that the Unitarians of our time had no right what- 
ever to speak of Gay, Chauncy, Mayhew, Lathrop, Howard, 
and others of a past age, as Unitarians, and the fathers of 
their sect; and to make good their assertion, they gave an 
extended series of passages taken from the published sermons 
of these men, to shew ‘‘that they taught a system of religion, 
which, in all important particulars, Unitarians reject and 
despise.” ‘They taught that all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration, and is to be regarded as the word of God,—that 
man is a fallen, depraved creature, and needs to be renewed 
by the power of the Holy Spirit in order to be admitted to 
the heavenly kingdom,—that Christ came down from heaven, 
assumed our nature and our flesh, and died upon the cross 
to make expiation for our sins,—that his atonement is the 
eat object of faith, and the sole foundation of hope for 
allen man.”. They admit that some of them had “‘ swerved 
not a little from the holy doctrines of their fathers, and were 
preparing the way for the defection which followed,” but 
they insist that ‘‘they were a totally different class of men 
from those who now profess to be their admirers and 
followers.” 

We cannot help thinking that this protest is well founded. 
We have carefully examined the letters appended to the 
sketches, and in the case of those who died before the close 
of the last century, we must say that we have not been able 
to discover any decisive evidence that they were Unitarians 
in the accepted sense of that term. The utmost that is said 
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by those who give their personal recollections, or the result 
of their inquiries regarding these departed worthies is, that 
they “‘were thought to be Arians or semi-Arians,” or that 
they were doubtful on the subject of the Trinity, and never 
formally preached it. No witness testifies that they dis- 
tinctly and openly denied the doctrines of the divinity of 
Christ, of his vicarious atonement, of the fall of man, and of 
the necessity of regeneration, while there is abundant reason 
for believing that if there had been any such avowed ees 
ture from the old Puritan faith, it would have involved an 
immediate forfeiture of ministerial and ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship. These men, undoubtedly, sowed the seeds of declen- 
sion; but if they were now living, and were organised as a 
distinct sect, we venture to say that they would be popularly 
deemed one of the evangelical denominations; or if they had 
survived the disruption of 1815, and had chosen to adhere 
to the orthodox section of the congregational churches, we 
fancy* that their peculiar views would not have been con- 
sidered a bar to communion. There certainly is now as 
wide a diversity of theological opinion in the py ore 
body as there was in the undivided churches of New England 
a century ago. Hence, as these men never took themselves, 
nor would allow others to give them the name of Unitarian, 
as they lived and died in the fellowship of Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalists, in the communion of a body whose symbol 
of doctrine was the Savoy Confession, we must confess that 
we do not see why the rule laid down in the general preface 
of the annals, “to place the individual with the denomina- 
tion in which he closed his labours,” should not have been 
applied to them. 

et us, however, grant that these subjects are properly 
— to this rule,—that, as there were reformers before 
the Reformation, so these men are to be regarded as Unita- 
rians before Unitarianism ; in this view of them, their his- 
tory is full of instruction and warning with reference to the 
tendencies of “liberal Christianity,” as Unitarians are fond 
of calling their system. It illustrates the wisdom and en- 
forces the necessity of the old maxim “‘ obsta principiis,” or 
of the more precise and imperative rule of Scripture, 
“abstain from all appearance of evil.” Who, according to 
this theory, were the fathers of the American Unitarianism ? 
As we have already seen, they were men who, in their pub- 
lished sermons, earnestly insisted upon some of the most 
distinctive and vital truths of the gospel,—men who, if living 
in our day, would be recognised as in principle and in their 
style and tone of preaching akin to evangelical Christianity 
rather than to Caltiahanion: and who would have free 
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access to every Congregational pulpit in Massachusetts, 
They had become disgusted with the extravagance of some of 
the earnest revivalists of their time; they had conceived a dis- 
like for creeds; they desired a wider range for free inquiry than 
the older Puritans had been dis to grant; they were 
indifferent in regard to the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity ; 
they doubted, or perhaps privately rejected some of the 
formulas in which some parts of that great mystery are ex- 
pressed, at all events, they did not consider the doctrine, as 
commonly stated, one of essential importance, and hence 
they rarely, if ever, adverted to it in their pulpit ministra- 
tions. This appears to have been the extent of the diver- 
gence of the most advanced of these early liberals, from the 
received orthodoxy of their times. 

But how stands the case with those who claim to be their 
sons, especially since the time of their formal enrolment 
under the Unitarian banner? As a body they have been 
steadily advancing towards what the universal church has 
ever held to be infidelity, until now some of them, pastors 
in good standing of Unitarian societies, retain hardly a 
shred of Christianity except the name. Not many months 
ago, in a solemn convocation of Unitarian ministers and 
laymen, one of the former is reported, with unequalled 
effrontery, to have insisted that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
not, and should not be, “‘lord over him,” and to have = 
the length of saying that our Divine Saviour should be 
called, not the Lord Jesus Christ, but—we blush to write 
the words— Mr Jesus Christ”! Individuals who were 
present expressed their personal disgust at the shameful 
irreverence, but it received no public and official rebuke. 
Another member of the same convention, though still claim- 
ing to be a Christian preacher and pastor, not long ago 
delivered an elaborate discourse to prove that “‘ Christianity 
is a Failure.” Such are the legitimate, because the actual, 
results of liberal Christianity. 

In saying this we are very far from thinking that all who 
call themselves liberal Christians would countenance or even 
listen with indifference to such statements as the above; on 
the contrary, we are confident that there are very many who 
would denounce and protest against them with the utmost 
energy. But, with all respect for the more sober and serious 
portion of the denomination, we make bold to affirm that 
these manifestations are the natural fruits of the rationalism 
of which the Unitarian body has always boasted as one of 
its most distinctive features. Such startling developments 
as Parkerism, Emersonism, and their various imitations, 
are of quite recent date, and we have no doubt that the first 
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generation of avowed Unitarian ministers, who could never 
wholly eradicate the impressions made upon them by their 
—T religious New ip training, would have been 

ally horrified by these displays of free inquiry. In deter- 
mining what are the legitimate tendencies of Unitarianism, 
we should not forget that in the days when Kirkland, and 
Buckminster, and Channing, were preparing for the ministry, 
the spirit of the old Puritan institutions of New England was 
declining, it was still strong in Massachusetts; we must re- 
member that these men and their contemporaries were not 
educated under Unitarian influences; and, accordingly, in 
their ordinary Boy os services, during their earlier ministry, 
a stranger would have heard nothing that marked them as 
Unitarians, or that in any way distinguished them from the 
most orthodox preachers, unless it might have been that 
their sermons were a little more ethical in matter, and a 
little less impassioned in delivery. The same remark might 
be made in regard to the mass of Unitarian preachers for a 
considerable period after the breach. But, meanwhile, a 
new generation sprang up that had never known orthodoxy 
in any form except as something to hate or despise,—a 
generation trained under Unitarian masters,—and now we 
are beginning to see the matured fruits of the system. If 
Dr Channing had lived long enough to witness some of the 
later developments of the system, it is more than probable 
that he would have been shocked by them, and would have 
felt that he and Theodore Parker held positions separated 
from each other by an impassable gulf. We insist that as 
‘rational Christians,” as Unitarians, they occupied pre- 
cisely the same ground, the only difference between them 
being simply this, that the younger and bolder representative 
of the “liberal faith” carried out their common principles 
farther than the older and more conservative one ventured 
to do. Theodore Parker, in his famous Letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Association, on the occasion of their 
attempting, in a rather underhanded way, to set up a Uni- 
tarian creed, and to excommunicate him and his followers 
from the Unitarian body, maintained that his extreme and 
alarming radicalism is simply the natural and logical product 
of liberal Christianity, as they had themselves defined it.* 





* As we have never before met with a formal Unitarian Creed, and as such 
a document will be as new to our readers, we append the creed in gp 
It was designed to shew both what “we as a budy disbelieve,” and what “ we 
as @ body do believe.” The articles of disbelief are:—1. The Triune nature of 
God.: 2. All those commonly defended views of principles and results of the 
Divine Government, which appear to us to involve a vindictive 


character. 
8. The current dogmas of the total depravity and helplessness of human 
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The series of questions which he proposed to them as to the 
meaning of those “great essentials” embodied in their 
very magniloquent if not intelligible creed, were e <a 
searching, and must have been felt to be exceedingly awk , 
for not one of them was ever answered. We insist that Mr 





nature, and the dogma of the dislocation and degradation of the material 
world, and the casual introduction of physical death into it, by the sin of the 
first man. 4. The Deity of Christ. 5. An Infinite sacrifice vicariously 
as for, and purchasing the pardon of, the sins of mankind. 6. The 
arbitrary election of some to eternal life, and condemnation of others to 
eternal torture. 7. The Resurrection of the fleshly body at any future day of 
judgment. 8. That Christianity is any after-expedient devised for the 
magical salvation of men. 9. That the Scriptures are plenarily inspired, that 
is, are the literal composition of God. The articles believed are, viz.:—1. In 
the unity, and in the paternal character and merciful government of God. 
2. In man’s natural capacity of virtue and liability to sin, and in the historic 
and actual mingled sinfulness and goodness of a human character. 8. In the 
divinely ordained laws and orderly development of the world, admitting the 
facts of imperfection and the ravages of sin as incident to the scheme. 4. In 
the supernatural appointment of Christ as a messenger from God. 6. In the 
originally given pe po wholly forfeited ability of man to secure his salva- 
tion by a right improvement of his faculties and opportunities, whether in 
Christian or in Pagan lands. 6. In the immediate and unreturning passage 
of the soul, on release from the body, to its account and reward. 7. In the 
remedial as well as retributive office of the Divine punishments, 8. We 
regard Christianity, not as in contradiction to, but as in harmony with, the 
teachings and laws of nature,—not as a gracious annulment of natural religion, 
or a devised revision ef it, or antidote to it, but asa Divine announcement of 
its real doctrines, with fulfilling completeness and crowning authority, its un- 
certainties being removed, its dim points iJluminated, and its operative force 
made historic, through the teachings, life, character, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. of which we reverently receive the Scriptures as furnishing an 
authentic and reliable record, to be studied and discrimi under the gut 

of reason, in the light of learning, and by the laws of universal criticism. 9. We 
believe in the absolute perfection of the one living and only true God,—in the 
omniscient scrutiny of his providence, the unspeakable nearness of his spirit, 
accessible to every obedient soul as the medium of regeneration and element 
of eternal life. 10, We believe in the supernatural authority of Christ as a 
Teacher, in his divine mission as a Redeemer, in his moral perfection as an 
example. 11. We believe in the Scriptures as containing the recorded history 
of the promulgation of a revelation. 12, We believe in the existence and influ- 
ence of hereditary evil, but hold that man is morally free and responsible, 
living under a dispensation of justice and mercy, wherein he is capable, by 
piety, purity, love, and good works, of securing the approval of God and 
fitting himself for heaven. 18, We believe that in the immortal life beyond 
the grave, just compensations of glory and woe await us for what is left 
incomplete in the rewards and punishments of the present state. 14. W 
conceive the essence of Christianity to be the historic and livingly continued exertion 
of a moral from God, through Christ, to emancipate the human race from the 
bondage of evil; it is the sum of intelligible and experimental truth and life 
incarnated in and clothed upon the historic person of Christ, sealed by the 
authority of his divine commission, recommended by the beauty of his divine 
character, stealing into prepared hearts, and winning the allegiance of tho 
world “Such are the great essentials by which we stand,” say the most 
sober minded Unitarians, viz., those who wished to excommunicate Theodore 
Parker, but who did not dare to pronounce the sentence. All who read their 
creed, we think, will concur with us in the opinion, that their timidity is 
easily explained. 
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Parker was right, and even his most conservative brethren 
tacitly confess that he was, for with all the disgust which 
his undisguised infidelity caused them as individuals, the 
have never dared to fix a limit to “free inquiry,” nor, tho 

its lawlessness is as obvious as the noon-day, to say to it, 
“hitherto, but no farther.” If their hearts are failing them 
for fear of the things that are coming out of their own system 
of ‘rational religion,” those who cleave to the faith once 
delivered to the saints may well regard such results as 
supplying a fresh reason for holding with a firmer grasp 
to their own venerable form of sound words, and for guarding 
with a sleepless vigilance against the inroads and influences 
of a ‘‘ rational philosophy,” falsely so called. 

As we have already stated, this volume, in addition to its 
many charming biographies, has furnished an important 
contribution to American ecclesiastical history, in the shape 
of a succinct but comprehensive account of the rise and pro- 
gress of Unitarianism in our country. The author, of course, 
confines himself to the simple statement of facts about which 
there could be no question, as he could not discuss either 
their causes or their consequences without giving to his 
narrative a partisan character, which he has properly and 
successfully aimed to avoid. 

Each one of the prominent branches of the evangelical 
church has had its history written by one or more of its 
own sons. In all of them, the Episcopal, Presbyterian, 

_ Lutheran, Baptist, and Methodist, the utmost pains have 
been taken to gather and preserve all sorts of historic 
materials, everything, in short, that may in any way serve 
to illustrate the past. It is, however, a singular fact, that 
no Unitarian has ever yet written a full and formal history 
of Unitarianism. For aught we know such a work may have 
been undertaken, but it certainly has not seen the light. Yet 
remarkable as the fact is in some respects, we must confess 
that it does not surprise us, since it seems impossible to us 
for a truly upright and honest man (and we are sure that 
the Unitarian denomination has many such in its member- 
ship) to write the earlier chapters of the history of ‘liberal 
Christianity,” without feeling his cheeks, ever and anon, 
mantled with shame. If he told the story with truthful 
candour, he would be compelled to record that the fathers 
of his faith, those especially who were most active in intro- 
ducing it into Geneva, Britain, and New England, were men 
who, to use a phrase of Dr Paley’s, “‘ could not afford to 
keep a conscience,” and whose course, for years, was marked 
by moral cowardice, concealment of opinions, and even disre- 

gard of solemn vows. He would have to tell how they did not 
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seruple to accept, or rather thrust themselves into, trusts, 
whose conditions they could not faithfully fulfil,—trusts, 
whose founders would as soon have thrown their money into 
the sea, as have given it for the maintenance of doctrines 
which they regarded as fundamentally false; and that while 
demanding the largest toleration, and the right of free 
inquiry for themselves, they could inflict pains and penalties 
on others who loved the old faith of the true catholic church. 
These are strong statements, but we can bring to their sup- 
port strong and abundant proofs. 

Let us look, for example, at the early history of “liberal 
Christianity” in Geneva, where it obtained a footing during 
the first half of the last century. By the law of the Genevan 
church no man could be admitted to the venerable company 
of pastors, or obtain a professional chair in her Academy, 
without subscribing the Confession of Faith drawn up by 
her Reformers. The public acceptance of this Confession, 
made under circumstances that gave the act the nature of an 
oath, was a virtual declaration that this document embodied 
the doctrines which the subscriber received ex animo as taught 
in Scripture, and which he purposed to preach. How then 
did the fathers of Genevan Unitarianism succeed in gaining, 
as we know they did gain, these positions? It could be 
done fairly, in one of two ways only, viz., by effecting a 
change in the old law, or by a frank avowal of their peculiar 
opinions, leaving it for others to determine whether these 
opinions should or should not be a bar to admission. But 
they entered through neither of these doors. If they were 
not Unitarians in the sense in which the word is usually 
understood, they were at least in the sense in which the 
author of the Annals employs it; and, therefore, in signing, 
as they did, the Genevan Confession, they subscribed and 

romised to teach doctrines which they did not believe. 
Travian in this way become pastors and professors in the 
church and academy of Geneva, they acted apparently on 
the principle that the best way to spread the truth is 
studiously to conceal it. One thing they certainly accom- 
plished by their silence,—in the course of years they almost 
completely eradicated evangelical religion from the city in 
which Farel, Calvin, and Beza, amid the greatest perils and 
struggles, had planted it. Voltaire, who lived near to Geneva, 
and was well acquainted with its religious condition, thus 
wrote in 1757: ‘In the town of Calvin, with its four-and- 
twenty thousand thinkers, there are still a few Calvinists, 
but they are very few, and well abused (assez bafoués). All 
genteel people are Deists.” In 1758, when D’Alembert re- 
vealed the real opinions of the Genevan pastors on the 
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fundamental article of ~y —— — ae Fg 
exceedingly angry as well as alarmed by the publication of 
their philosophic friend, and at first they were inclined to 
denounce the statement as a calumny, but they finally con- 
cluded that discretion was the better part of valour, when 
both D‘Alembert and Voltaire dared them to deny the charge. 
“If they assert—said D‘Alembert—that I have betrayed their 
secret and called them Socinians, I reply to them, and if 
need be, I will maintain it before the whole world, that I 
have told the truth—a truth so notorious that I thought I 
was doing honour to their reason and judgment by telling 
it.” Voltaire wrote in reply to the above quoted letter: 
‘‘Have we not heard these ministers declare twenty times 
that they did not regard Jesus Christ as God? We will see 
whether they will have the impudence and baseness to pre- 
varicate.”’* 

Under the ministration of such pastors, it is not surprisin, 
that the religion which had two centuries before regenera 
Geneva, and had given to that little Swiss town a world-wide 
renown, dissappeared from its church. This result was 
—— that which they desired, and at which they aimed. 

ut after many years the breath of a new life was felt by 
that church, and one or two young pastors, who had been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, began 
to preach boldly and earnestly the old faith of the Reforma- 
tion. How did the advocates of free inquiry, the friends of 
liberal Christianity, who then had a commanding influence 
in church and state, deal with these few, feeble, but out- 
spoken heralds of a long-buried gospel? They commanded 
them that they should not teach nor preach that there “‘is 
no other name given under heaven, whereby we must be 
saved, but the name of Jesus.” When Cesar Malan pro- 
claimed from the pulpit of the cathedral, the doctrine which 
he had himself recently learned, of redemption through the 
atoning blood of Christ, his sermon excited as great a stir 
among his colleagues as the famous article of D’Alembert 
had made half a century before. For this reason alone the 
young preacher was expelled both from his pulpit and his 





* Rousseau, who was also on familiar terms with the pastors and professors 
of Geneva, in one of his letters to D‘Alembert, thus describes them: “On 
demande aux ministres de l’église de Geneve, si Jésus Christ est Dieu; ils 
n’osent répondre. Un philosophe jette sur eux un rapide coup d’cil ; il les 
— il Jes voit Ariens, Sociniens, Déistes; il le dit, et pense leur faire 
mneur, Aussitdt alarmés, effrayés, ils s’assemblent, ils dissentent, ils s’agitent, 

O Genevois! ce sont en vérité des singuliers gens messieurs vos ministres, On 
ne scait ce qu’ils eroyent, ni ce gu’ils ne croyent pas; on ne scait pas méme ce qu’ ils 
font sembiant de croire. Leur seule maniére d’établir leur foi est d’attaquer 
celle des autres.” 
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academic chair. The venerable company of pastors, the 
avowed enemies of creeds, the special friends of free inquiry, 
in the name charity, immediately enacted a rule by which 
the introduction of the doctrines of the gospel into the pulpit 
was peremptorily forbidden, and every minister and canal 
date for the sacred office was required to sign this “‘ regle- 
ment,” under pain of deposition or exclusion from the 
ministry, if they refuse sotodo. The iron rigour with which 
this rule was for a long time enforced, justifies the suspicion, 
to say the least, that these liberal pastors would have will- 
ingly inflicted a still heavier penalty upon men, against 
whom no charge could be brought except this,—that they 
stedfastly maintained the old faith of the catholic church. 

In England, Unitarianism began to show itself about the 
middle of the last century, in the Episcopal church and 
among some of the Nonconformists. Here, too, as in 
Geneva, the movement in its early stages was marked by 
the careful concealment of real opinions, and by playing 
fast and loose with creeds. In 1772, those clergymen of the 
established church who had abandoned, or were doubtful of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, made a vigorous attempt to 
obtain what they styled ‘‘ relief to their consciences,” through 
a change in the law requiring subscription to the Articles of 
the Church of England, and the use of the Liturgy in public 
worship. A petition to this effect, signed by two hundred 
and fifty ministers, was laid before the House of Commons. 
That period was, in a religious point of view, confessedly 
one of the most dismal in the Annals of the Church of Eng- 
land,—it was an age when the great mass of her membership, 
clerical and lay, seemed to be spiritually dead, and the 
marvel therefore is, that the movement for the abolition of 
subscription did not succeed. It failed, not so much from 
love of the truth as from hatred of change. When the peti- 
tion came before the Commons, it was resisted mainly on 
the ground that it tended to “disturb the peace,” which, 
said one of the members of the House, “‘ought to be the 
subject of a fortieth article, that would be well worth all the 
thirty-nine.” 

How did these two hundred and fifty “‘ liberal” clergymen 
act in this emergency? Let it be remembered that the 
thing which they had asked the legislature to grant them 
was ‘“‘relief of their consciences,” and that such relief was 

remptorily refused. Did they exhibit the courage, or 
ollow the example of the illustrious men, who, in the pre- 
ceding century, at the call of conscience, not only gave up 
dignities and stipends, but braved the fury of the persecutor, 
and went forth from their comfortable rectories, not knowing 
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where or when they would find shelter and sustenance for 
themselves and their families? By no means. With a 
solitary exception, they quietly went their several ways, 
with the old yoke upon their consciences, submitting to 
subscribe articles which they did not believe, and to employ 
a liturgy, which, as they had affirmed, gave divine honours 
to a mere creature. When allegiance to truth demanded 
the resignation of rich rectories, of social position, of pleas- 
ant collegiate homes, they certainly seemed to act as if they 
“could not afford to keep a conscience.” Of the whole 
number, the Rev. Theophilus Lindsay was the only one who 
had the manliness to withdraw from the established church. 
Mr Belsham, his biographer, absurdly styles him “the 
venerable confessor,” while Dr Job Orton, the friend and 
biographer of Doddridge, still more absurdly says of him, 
‘that his name deserved to be put in the list of the ejected” 
Nonconformists, although this ‘‘ venerable confessor” had 
been for several years before his resignation a Socinian, had 
repeatedly signed the articles, and had been in the constant 
use of the liturgy; in circumstances which caused even his 
admiring biographer to wonder how his conscience allowed 
him to do such things. But he deserves the credit of finally 
acting like an honest man, although, strange to say, Dr 
Priestly suggested to him that he might retain his living 
and continue to officiate in his parish church, by changing 
on his own authority the language of the liturgy so as to © 
make it suit his views. Mr Belsham testifies that this very 
thing was done by several Unitarian Episcopalians of that 
day, though they must have known that in ‘so doing the 
violated their own solemn promise, and the law of the land. 
Mr Lindsay, after he became a Dissenter, indignantly, and 
not without reason, complained that out of “the very | 
number” in the establishment who concurred with him in 
his Unitarian sentiments, only one person ever contributed 
a single farthing to the erection of his chapel. 

It was not possible for Unitarians permanently to possess 
themselves of an Anglican parish church, but among the 
Dissenters there was an open field for the exercise of their 
peculiar methods of working, and they have succeeded in 
getting hold of a large number of the old Presbyterian chapels 
in England. This was all the more easily accomplished as 
most of these churches were Presbyterian only in name, as 
there existed no such organic bond of union as a proper 
presbytery or synod, and as each congregation managed its 
own affairs in its own way. Many of these churches had en- 
dowments of greater or less value, and in not a few instances, 
the settlement of pastors who sooner or later avowed them- 
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selves to be Arians or Socinians, was effected by the trustees 
of these endowments usurping the power of patrons. Even 
the Independent churches, which at that time had little 
corporate wealth, and whose membership consisted of a 
poorer class of people than that of the Presbyterian, did not 
wholly escape the invasion of heresy. Indeed, there were 
in every branch of the English church manifest tokens of 
declension, a cold, lifeless formalism was spreading among 
all the leading branches of dissent as well as in the esta- 
blished church, the results of which must have been fearful 
indeed, if such men as Whitfield, Wesley, and their co- 
workers had not been raised up to sound the alarm. 

There are in England about two hundred and twenty-five 
Unitarian chapels, all of which, with the exception of thirty- 
six, were originally orthodox. Many of them have endow- 
ments whose trust-deeds expressly provide that the ministers 
who are to enjoy them must be “sound in the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,—according to the doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England, or of the Assembly’s Catechism.” 
Of course, their incumbents must have made, in some form, 
a confession that they held these doctrines, at the time of 
their installation as pastors of these congregations, but after 
a longer or shorter period of ‘‘ silence,” the mask was thrown 
aside, and they were found to be Arians or Socinians. 
What has been the result of this policy? Our space will not 
allow us to answer this question as fully as we could wish. 
Unitarians themselves admit that scores of chapels have 
been emptied which were once filled to overflowing, and a 
great multitude of once flourishing churches reduced almost 
to extinction. Some seventy years ago, Toxteth Park 
chapel, near Liverpool, was one of the most crowded in all 
that region. A pastor was called who proved to be a Uni- 
tarian in an orthodox garb, who, to secure the position, 
promised to preach doctrines conformable to the articles of 
the Church of England, but who never meant to perform his 
promise, and the consequence was that the congregation was 
so diminished that it often consisted only of the sexton, 
the singers, and the preacher. Nor was this an extreme, 
nor a solitary example of the desolating influence of Uni- 
tarianism. 


The ore | of the Lady Hewley charities affords one of 


the most st g illustrations of the readiness with which 
English Unitarians have usurped and perverted the most 
sacred trusts. The estates belonging to this charity and 
ielding £4000 a year, were bequeathed to maintain Alms- 
ouses in which the Assembly’s Catechism was to be taught, 
—to relieve poor, godly preachers of Christ’s gospel and 
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their widows,—to educate young men for the ministry,— 
and to sustain the preaching of the gospel in poor places. 
For many years the Cultaahin trustees of this princely charity 
devoted its income exclusively to the furtherance of their own 
sectarian ends. This fact was put beyond dispute in the 
course of the famous legal investigation into the management 
of the Hewley charity, and which resulted in wresting from 
the hands of Unitarians a large proportion of the property. 
Anotherold Presbyterian, Dr Williams of London, bequeathed 
for pious purposes, property worth £50,000, and in his last 
will used this language in regard to his bequest: ‘‘ I beseech 
the blessed God for Jesus Christ’s sake, the Head of his 
church, whose I am, and whom I desire to serve, that this 
my will may by his blessing and power, reach its end and be 
faithfully executed. Obtesting in the name of the Great and 
Righteous God, all that are, or that shall be concerned, that 
what I design for his glory and the good of mankind, may be 
honestly, prudently, and diligently employed to those ends.” 
Who would suppose it possible that an honest and high- 
minded Unitarian, after reading this solemn “ obtestation ”’ 
of a well known Calvinist, could entertain the idea for a single 
instant, of his assuming such a trust? Yet in process of 
time Unitarians did contrive to get hold of the Williams 
charity, and for many years have used it to maintain their 
peculiar dogmas. 

In New England, Unitarianism exhibited in its rise and 
progress essentially the same features as those which marked 
its development in Geneva and Britain. We have the express 
testimony of its friends to the fact, that at the very time 
when Boston was “full of Unitarianism,” not one avowed 
Unitarian could be found there, with the exception of the 
late Dr Freeman of King’s Chapel. Nay, when the charge 
was made by Drs Morse and Worcester, that some of the 
pastors of that city had become Unitarians, even such a man 
as Dr Channing had the amazing hardihood to denounce the 
statement as a falsehood and a calumny. So late as 1812, 
the Rev. Francis Parkman—for many years subsequent to 
that date one of the Unitarian ministers of Boston: dressed 
a letter to the organ of the English Socinians, in reply to 
certain statements which its editor had made in re to 
the progress of “liberal Christianity” in Boston, in which 
he says, ‘“‘ With the ministers of the Congregational churches 
1 am well acquainted. I have always heard their preaching, 
and as a student of theology I have constantly attended for 
two or three years their monthly meetings, when they fre- 
quently conversed upon their religious opinions. Of these 
gentlemen, about twenty in number, there is only one, whom 
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from anything I have ever heard him offer, either in private 
or in the pulpit, I, or anybody else, would have a right to 
call a Unitarian. Even this gentleman did not preach 
Unitarianism systematically. I never heard him express 
such views of the person of Christ, and it was rather from 
inference that I could say he heldthem. Many of his people 
are widely different from him, and with the exception of two 
or three, or at most four or five heads of families, I may 
safely say that there is scarcely a parishioner in Boston who 
would not be shocked at hearing his minister preach the 
culiarities of Unitarianism. There is one more gentleman 
in Boston, who, with his intimate friends may perhaps be con- 
sidered a Unitarian, but he maintains the same cautious 
reserve, and from neither his prayers, his sermons, nor his 
rivate conversation, could I infer that he was a Unitarian. 
ou (the English editor) say that Dr Kirkland is a professed 
Unitarian, and mention him as if his election to the presi- 
dency of Cambridge University was a decisive proof of the 
prevalence of your sentiments among us. Whatever his 
particular friends may think of his opinions, he never preached 
these sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, that had Dr 
Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Unitarianism, he 
would not have been elected to that place. Unitarianism is 
too unpopular in the country.” 

Just one month after the date of this remarkable paper, 
Mr W..Wells, one of the most prominent of the lay members 
of the church in Boston, wrote to Mr Belsham of London, a 
letter, in which he, on the other hand, asserts that ‘‘ most 
of our Boston clergy and respectable laymen are Unitarians,” 
with a great many more affirmations to the same purport. 
Not long after its receipt, Mr Belsham published this letter 
in the appendix to his Life of Lindsay, and for this reason 
the more discreet and ‘‘ cautious” friends of Mr Wells long 
tried to keep Mr Belsham’s book out of the Boston bookstores. 
But in due time the letter of the over-zealous layman was 
republished, and then the secret so long and carefully kept 
was revealed. Those wonderfully reserved gentlemen who, 
as Dr Parkman had said, ‘‘ were utterly opposed to the 
spirit and sentiments of Unitarianism,” though it was im- 
possible to gather their real opinions from their prayers, or 
their sermons, or their private conversation, were now com- 
pelled to appear in their true colours, and then the whole 
world discovered that with the solitary exception of the Old 
South, all the older Congregational pulpits of Boston were 
occupied, as they have been indeed ever since, by Unitarians. 

If it be said that these transactions belong to a period 
when the banner of Unitarianism had not been formally 
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unfurled, and be they good or bad, they are matters for 
which those who have openly enrolled themselves under that 
standard, and now constitute a distinct denomination, are 
no way responsible: we reply that these facts are not only 
an integral part of the history of the Unitarian system, but 
they also serve to illustrate its innate tendencies. For ex- 
ample, if we allow that the Unitarian ministers of Boston, 
fifty years ago, were not wanting in moral courage, and were 
not afraid of the consequences of preaching unpopular doc- 
trines, how can we explain their “‘ cautious reserve,” in which 
they so closely imitated their Swiss and English brethren,. 
or how account for the persistent and studied carefulness. 
with which they covered their sentiments with the thickest: 
veil of secrecy, unless we suppose them to have been in- 
different to objective truth, and that they deemed their own 
views of it to be of too little practical value, to disturb the 
peace of the churches by publishing them. Well, has Uni- 
tarianism become more sensitive in this respect? On the 
contrary, its sons of to-day are more indifferent than were 
their fathers. It welcomes, or at least professes to welcome, 
to its liberal fellowship, Christians of every name and creed, 
even those who, worshipping Jesus a “ very God,” must be 
idolaters, if what it teaches concerning him is the truth. 
Every man who comprehends the meaning and force of words, 
sees that there is “a great gulf fixed” between the Unitarian 
and the Orthodox systems, yet Unitarianism professes to 
regard it as a very small affair, and it insists that there can 
‘be communion between light and darkness. In the last 
convention of its friends, held only a few months ago, there 
were men who devoutly called ‘‘ Jesus, Lord,” and there 
were others who boldly denounced the very phrase ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and with a shocking irreverence declared that 
“ Jesus Christ is no Lord over them,” that his proper appella- 
tion was not Lord, but ‘‘ Mister;” there were men who claimed 
to receive the Bible as a divine revelation, and the supreme 
standard of faith, and there were others who utterly denied 
its inspiration in any sense of the term in which it could not 
be applied equally to the Koran, and who are accustomed to 
quote Géethe with as much respect as they quote the words 
of Jesus. Can men s0 irreconcileably at war with each other 
in matters of religion, walk together ? Itis impossible under 
any other banner but that of Unitarianism. Beneath : its 
folds the strange spectacle is exhibited of such men joined 
in fraternal communion, members of the same body, and 
bearing a common name. Now if such fellowship does not 
indicate indifference to truth, we cannot imagine in what 
way that feeling can be expressed. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LY. I 
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There is another feature of the Unitarian system, which, 
as it seems to us, even its own thoughtful and candid friends 
must recognise as one illustrated by its history, viz., its 
apparent want of power to develop the heroic Christian 
virtues. We see it in the cautious reserve, the timid silence 
so rigidly maintained by the patriarchs of the sect in Geneva, 
Britain, and New England. [If sincere in their convictions, 
they must have regarded the received doctrines concerning 
the person and work of Jesus as gross corruptions of the 
gospel, marring its beauty, and hindering its beneficent 
design. We must suppose that they deemed their peculiar 
views as the necessary means of quickening and purifying 
the stagnant life of the church, and of giving to Christianity 
universal and enduring triumph. In a word, a divine truth 
that had been lost for centuries was placed in their keeping, 
for the benefit of humanity. What did they do with the 
precious deposit? They coverd it with a bushel! They 
hardly dared, as Dr Parkman assures us—to whisper even to 
their most intimate friends, that they were in possession of 
it. The fact is beyond dispute, and the reason of it as given, 
not by an enemy, but a friend, was, that the truth ‘‘ was too 
unpopular.” How striking the contrast between their con- 
duct and that of all other Christian reformers of every age 
and every land. The language of the original heralds of the 
gospel, and of the noble army of Confessors gathered by 
their means was, ‘‘ We believe, therefore do we speak.” They 
did speak so as to make Jew and Gentile hear them, in the 
face of bonds, and imprisonment, and death in its most cruel 
forms. In later times Huss and Wycliffe, Luther, and Zwingle 
and Calvin and their fellow labourers in the same herioc 
spirit, “‘ spake” in such trumpet tones as to arouse Europe 
from the slumber of ages. Nowif Peter, and John, and Paul 
were Unitarians, how happens it that the preachers of a cor- 
rupted Christianity, corrupted in one of its most vital points, 
Reformers, Puritans, Nonconformists, have with one accord 
copied their illustrious example, while their own sons in the 
faith of these latter days have with equal unanimity departed 
from it? Has the gospel lost its power, or has brave con- 
fession of the truth ceased to be a Christian virtue? Can 
there be a broader contrast than that which exists between 
the outspoken but to themselves costly courage of those 
whom the world hails as the heroes of Christendom, and the 
timidity of men who, believing that Jesus is not God, or is a 
mere man, never through a long course of years, once 
soul as they believed, even to the people to whom they 

promised to keep back no truth ! 

If we survey the history of Unitarianism since it assumed 
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an organized form, and unfarled its own proper standard, 
we discover the same lack of the heroic virtues that marked 
the fathers of the sect. We find it so in America, we find it 
so in Europe. The rise of the Unitarian body as a distinct 
denomination was nearly coeval with the commencement of 
a period which promises to be one of the most wonderful in 
the annals of Christianity. The closing years of the last 
century ushered in a new age to the church,—a new age of 
activity and of conquest, when her sympathies and works of 
love would be seen, as they had not ae since apostolic 
times, to embrace the wide world of humanity. e need 
not describe how the spirit of missions has spread from sect 
to sect until it has pervaded nearly the whole of Christendom, 
nor do we need to enumerate the noble institutions to which 
it has given birth in every Christian land, for the diffusion 
of light and liberty, or to tell of the glorious victories they 
have won in the darkest lands of Paganism. 

But we may ask what part has Unitarianism ever taken 
in any one of these beneficent schemes, these crusades of 
Christian zeal and love? Individual members of the deno- 
mination, a Pierce, a Packard, a Tuckerman, have doubtless 
co-operated with them, but in proposing this question we 
refer to the body as a whole. We utter the simple truth 
when we say that it has never had, it has never sought, a 
place among those sacramental hosts that have been and 
are now seeking to turn the heathen from dumb idols to 
serve the living and true God. The fields on which Uni- 
tarianism is employing all its energies are the perfectly safe 
and comfortable ones of Protestant Europe and Protestant 
America. In this missionary age it could not avoid having 
its mission boards, or associations for “diffusing the pure 
light of rational Christianity,” how comes it to pass then 
that its messengers are unknown in every heathen land.* 
and have rarely, if ever, visited the r and scattered 
frontier settlements of our own? “ There never was @ 
system”—said a Unitarian writer—“‘which bore so invasive 
a character as Christianity in its earliest days. Every 
preacher was a missionary, proclaiming the acceptable year 
of the Lord. We are sure, therefore, that the spirit of 
missions is the spirit of Christ.” Now if Unitarianism be 

rimitive Christianity, it must stand on the page of church 
histo y, for the astonishment of all thoughtful minds ; jirst, 
that the bigoted and deluded professors of a corrupt and 





* Within the last thirty years the English and the American Unitarians 
have each sent one missionary to India. But neither of them ventured beyond 
Calcutta, and we believe that both have long ago ceased from their work. 
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idolatrous creed went forth to convert the nations in the 
East and the West, that they boldly took up their abode in 
the darkest regions of the earth, amid filthy and savage can- 
nibals, and after years of toil, privations, suffering, saw 
thousands of these once degraded barbarians elevated into 
the dignity and purity of Christian men; and secondly, that 
the only true Christians of the missionary age were the only 
men who took no part in the glorious enterprise. 

Again we say, the fact is undeniable, and we ask how it 
is to be explained? It cannot be pretended that the door of 
entrance into the Pagan world is not open, for the mission- 
aries of every sect have been on the ground for more than 
half a century, and have gathered hundreds of churches 
there. It cannot be urged that the Unitarians are too poor 
to bear the expense of such a work, for the denomination is 
in proportion to its size one of the wealthiest in Christendom. 
It surely will not be said that it is more important to utter 
a feeble protest against the unsound theology prevalent in the 
Christian world, than to convert the heathen, who are well 
enough off as they are, for this would look very much like 
setting aside that supreme command of the Author of Chris- 
tianity, ‘‘Go, teach all nations.”. Is it owing to the pervad- 
ing and incurable indifference of the Unitarian body of the 
moral condition and prospects of the heathen nations? Or 
is it to be ascribed to the secret but settled conviction, that 
if its missionaries were sent out to measure arms with the 
Brahmins and Boodhists of the East, or to convert the savages 
of Africa, they would find themselves, with their system of 
religion, really powerless for good? Be the cause what it may, 
the fact itself is beyond dispute that the spirit of Unitarian- 
ism, as the Unitarian writer before quoted sorrowfully con- 
fessed, is not now and never has been the spirit of missions; 
and it is equally certain that, to this hour, neither in Europe 
nor America has it given a solitary recruit to the company 
of heroic Christians who have borne the banner of the cross 
into Pagan lands, and the lamp of life to the darkest regions 
of the earth. 

As we intimated in an early part of this article, not a few 
of the portraits in this volume are exceedingly venerable and 
lovely, and we were therefore not surprised to find a notice 
of the work in a rather “liberal” yet orthodox journal, 
in which the critic said that, on the whole, Unitarian and 
Orthodox piety seemed to be essentially the same, and that 
the one system appeared to be about as favourable to its 
culture as the other. With all respect, we insist that this 
judgment is unfair to orthodoxy, and it attributes to Uni- 

tarianism, i.e. the system as defined by its own modern 
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advoeates, results in which it has no proper claim. It isa 
judgment founded on the biographies of men who, in that 
sense of the name, were not Unitarians; who, indeed, for 
reasons which we need not discuss, allowed themselves to 
be ranked with that body, but who in their views of the 
gospel and in their manner of preaching it were far more 
ry allied to Trinitarian than to Unitarian Congregation- 
sm. 

We have only to add the expression of our unfeigned 
delight that Dr Sprague has been enabled to bring out this 
admirable volume even before the confusion and alarm of 
civil war had ceased to be heard in our land. It is a pleas- 
ing proof that his ‘natural force is unabated.” And our 
hearty desire and hope is, that by the close.of another year 
he may have it in his power to complete that noble array of 
Annals of the American Pulpit, which, we are confident, will 
secure to its author enduring usefulness and fame. 





Art. VI.—The Incarnation : Was it necessary apart from 
the existence of sin ? 


History 0, i Ratnatal Gy Bette the Person of Christ. By Dr 
J. { Doagner, Professor of Theology % the University of Géttingen. 
Kformars befirs the Reformation, principally in Germany andthe Nether 
formers before rr » princi in ny . 
n Onde. Depicted by’ Dr O. Uniaawe’ Bdtabargh : T. Olark. 1855. 
The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ: a Critical Examination of the 
Origin, Contents, and Connection, Gospels. Translated from the 
Ya g of J. P. Lanog, D.D., essor of Divinity in the University of 

pn. 


[" was quite customary in this country, not very long ago, to 
pronounce indiscriminate censures on the schoolmen, 
and to hold them up to derision. The question, “ How 
many angels could stand on the point of @ needle 2” which 
is the example given by Dr Thomas Brown of the frivol- 
ousness of their inquiries, must appear to every person 
acquainted with their writings to be as unfair a representa- 
tion of them as the yen | of a nail would be of the 
marvellous structure of the human body, or as a splinter 
of stone would be of the architecture of a greét building. 
Many of the speculations of the schoolmen were.of a high 
character, and such as could only have been undertaken by 
intellects of the first order, in vigour, in acuteness, and in 
capacity, for continuous and prolonged exertion. In these 
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respects, the writings of the schoolmen will never cease 
to command the admiration of all minds who are at once 
acquainted with, and qualified to appreciate them. By the 
very nature of their speculations, they did a great and a 
good work for the human race. In consequence of the 
abstract nature of their disquisitions, they were, generally 
speaking, allowed full scope by the church, whose interests 
were not affected by anything that lay wholly within the 
realms of the ideal and intelligible worlds. By exercisin, 
their mental powers on these high questions, they preserv 
alive, in all its sharpness of edge, if not in all its depth and 
breadth, the reason of the western world. This would 
otherwise have been softened, and relaxed, and benumbed 
by the torpedo strokes of infallibility, and by the demand of 
implicit faith in all matters of practical and concrete intelli- 
gence, and would consequently have been rendered incapable 
of starting up responsive to the great light of the Reformation, 
which, in happier times, was to shine upon the peoples who 
‘* sat in darkness.” 

At the same time it must be admitted, that even when 
they made matters of pure revelation the subject of their dis- 
cussion, the schoolmen were essentially rationalists,—they 
treated all questions deductively, and not inductively. Even 
in regard to the doctrines of See ag they were indebted 
for their conclusions fully as much to speculation as to 
exposition. They do not at first survey the matters of 
faith with the eye of faith, as something that was objec- 
tively one unchangeable, infallible, and divine, and then 
deduce inferences by reason from what faith has discovered. 
They first surveyed their subject in its separate parts by 
reason, and by a mental anatomy they abstracted all the 
parts from the whole, and dissected them separately, so 
that the result was a multitude of parts with no vital bond 
of connection,—a number of branches, which formed not a 
living tree,—a number of members, but not a living body. 
This defect of the scholastic mode of discussion has been 
strikingly represented by Bacon as one of the diseases of 
learning. _‘‘ The second disease,” says he, ‘‘is worse in its 
nature than the former ; for, as the dignity of matter excels 
the beauty of words, so vanity of matter is worse than 
vanity in words, whence the precept of St Paul is at all 
times seasonable: ‘Avoid profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science, falsely so called.” He assigns two 
marks of suspected and falsified science: the one novelty 
and strangeness of terms; the other, strictness of positions ; 
which necessarily induce oppositions, and thence questions 
and altercations. And, indeed, as many solid substances 
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putrefy and turn into worms, so does sound knowledge often 

utrefy and turn into a number of subtle, idle, and vermicu- 
ie questions, that have a certain quickness of life and 
spirit, but no strength of matter or excellency of quality. © 
This kind of degenerate learning chiefly reigned among the 
schoolmen, who, having subtle and strong capacities, abun- 
dance of leisure, and but small variety of reading, their 
minds being shut up in a few authors, as their bodies were - 
in the cells of their monasteries, and thus kept ignorant 
both of the history of nature and times, they, with infinite 
agitation of art, spun, out of a small quantity of matter, 
those laborious webs of learning which are extant in their 
books. For the human mind, if it acts upon matter, and 
contemplates the nature of things, and the works of God, 
omen according to the stuff, and is limited thereby; but 
if it works upon itself, as the spider does, it has no end, but 
produces cobwebs of learning, admirable indeed for the fine- 
ness of the thread, but of no substance or profit.* 

Never was there a better example of ‘‘ sound knowledge 
putrefying and turning into a number of subtle, idle, and 
vermicular questions,” than in the discussions of the school- 
men upon one of the greatest of all theological questions,— 
THE INCARNATION OF THE Son oF Gop. The beauty and 
grandeur of this august subject were completely dissipated 
by its being subjected to every possible form of inquiry. 
Thomas Aquinas, for example, discusses the Incarnation 
under thirty-four greater divisions, called questions. Under 
these, he has no fewer than one hundred and eighty-seven 
lesser divisions, called articles. Under each article a 
separate head of doctrine is treated, both affirmatively and 
negatively, with the author’s own conclusion or judgment 
appended. It will easily be conceived, that many of these 

uestions were frivolous, and some of them by no means 
0 of irreverence. ‘‘ Was the Incarnation expedient ? 
Was its principal design to remove original sin rather than 
actual? Ought the Incarnation to have been at the begin- 
ning of the world? Ought it to have been at the end of the 
world? Was human nature more assumable by the Son 
of God than any other nature? Was the flesh of Christ 
assumed from Adam? Was the flesh of Christ obnoxious to 
sin from his ancestors? Did Christ pay tithes in the loins 
of Abraham? Did Christ begin to merit from the first 
instant of his conception?” This is a sample out of nearly 
two hundred questions on the Incarnation, which continued 
to be discussed by the followers of the schoolmen within the 





® Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Bohn’s Edition, p. 45. 
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Church of Rome long after the Reformation. : The articles 
comprised between the first and twenty-fourth question of 
. Acquinas, seventy-eight in number, are ‘all. to be found 
minutely discussed in the ‘‘ De Incarnatione Verbi” of the 
Spanish Archbishop Alvarez. The date of this work is given 
by Dorner on the Person of Christ as 1616. This is either a 
mistake, or there must have been an earlier edition, for the 
imprimatur on the copy before us bears the date of 1618. . The 
most famous of all the questions started by the schoolmen 
respecting the incarnation was this, ‘ Utrum si Adam non 
| ony filius dei, Incarnatus fuisset ?” This question was 
ittle, if indeed it was at all, formally agitated by the fathers. 
According to Dorner, Ireneus, one of the great teachers of the 
early church, maintained that the Incarnation would have 
taken place though Adam had not sinned. That Irenaeus did 
not hold this opinion very consistently or explicitly is evident 
from the following quotation made by Dorner in a footnote; 
and from the obviously false translation which he would 
force upon the words, in order to coerce them into harmony 
with his favourite theory. “The passage” (Cap. xiv. 10), 
says he, ‘si non haberet caro salvari, nequaquam verbum 
Dei caro factum: esset,’ is only apparently inconsistent 
therewith ; for the first words may signify, if it had not been 
ssible to restore humanity to its archetypal form, it would 
ave lacked the eapability of being assumed by the Logos” 
(Dorner, doc. ii. vob. i. 368, footnote). This is surely too 
much. Partiality, when carried thus far, is not only dis- 
ereditable, it is weak and pitiable, and all the moreso when 
it is done by a learned and powerful mind. It is utterly 
impossible to translate the above sentence so.as: to bring 
out of its words anything having the least resemblance to 
the meaning put on them by Dorner. The words, ‘‘si caro 
non habuit salvari,” are a form of expression belonging to 
‘the post-Augustan era. Precisely the same form of expres- 
‘sion-is used by Tertullian. He says, ‘ Etiam Filius Dei 
mori habuit,” even the Son of God required to die.. And, 
translated in the same manner, the words of Irensus 
express, in the strongest way, the very opposite of the 
sentiment which Dorner has endeavoured to Seine out of 
them under torture. “If flesh had not required to be 
saved, the Son of God by no means would have become 
flesh.” In the same volume, page 865, Dorner has incor- 
rectly quoted the words of Augustine. He remarks, “ Augus- 
tine indeed says also: ‘Si homo non pecasset: Filius Dei non 
esset Incarnatus.’” As authority for this quotation. he 
gives (De Trinitate, xiii. 10).- No such words, however, are 
to be found in that place. The same sentiment, however, is 
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thus expressed in that place: “‘Nisi tamen infirmatus esset, 
medicum necessarum non habert.” Augustine has expressed 
the same opinion still more strongly in various passages.* 
‘Quare venit in mundum peccatores salves facere. Alia 
causa non fuit quare veniret in mundum.”¢ Again, ‘‘ Nulla 
causa fuit veniendi Christo domino, nisi peccatores. salvos 
facere. Tolle morbos, tolle vulnera et nulla causa medecineg.” 
Among the schoolmen, the negative side of the question was 
held by Thomas Aquinas in a modified form. In his opinion 
it is most likely that Christ would not have become incarnate 
if Adam had not sinned; but, even if the fall had not taken 
place, an incarnation would still have been among the possi- 
bilia. The same opinion, in some cases accompanied with 
individual explanations, was generally held by his followers. 
On the other hand, Albert the Great, Abelard, Alexander of 
Hales, Richard De St Victor, Ruprecht of Deutch, and the 
Monk Francis Caracolus, according to Dorner, held the 
incarnation was necessary a from the existence of sin. 
To these might have been added Scotus, Suarez, Galatinus, 
and other eminent scholastics. The same opinion was also 
held by John Wessel, whose views are given at length by 
Ullmann in his “ Reformers before the Reformation.” 
Whether Christ would have become incarnate if Adam had 
not sinned, was a question which, properly speaking, origi- 
nated with the schoolmen. Incidental expressions on 
one side or on the other may be found in the works of the 
fathers, but the question was never discussed by them at 
length as a separate question, and incidental expressions 
are of no weight when compared with the general stream of 
patristic divinity. This, beyond all controversy, regarded 
the incarnation as having its origin in the necessity of 
redemption. Among the Reformers, the subject obtained 
some notice, not as a separate question, but in connection 
with the great doctrine of justification by faith. .. Osiander 
held:a theory in regard to justification, analogous to one 
which has recently been propounded in regard te adoption. 
He maintained that believers are justified, not by the : - 
tation of Christ’s mediatorial righteousness, by the 
imputation of his own proper, personal, essential, and eternal 
righteousness as the Son of God (Dorner, II.:ii. 107, et seq.). 
Calvin has devoted the greater portion of a chapter of the 
Institutes to the consideration of this opinion. He. rebukes 
the unscriptural and presumptuous nature of the speculation, 
with the unbending sternness of a judge, and refutes it with 
masterly ease, in his usual manner, by the simplicity of 





* Augustine’s Works, vol. x., sermon 8.  Ibid., sermon 9. 
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scriptural evidence, linked into a chain which can neither be 
cut nor broken. Calvin very strongly repudiates the idea 
that Christ would have become incarnate if Adam had not 
sinned. He even goes so far as to call it “a presuming with 
impious audacity to invent a new Christ.” Bellarmine holds 
that if Adam had not sinned, Christ would probably not have 
come ; while Petavius emphatically asserts that he certainly 
would not. This question continued to occupy a place, 
though an obscure one, in the systematic theology of the 
seventeenth century, as may be seen in Turretine and others. 
The celebrated Malebranche, whom Sir William Hamilton has 
recognised as being perhaps the greatest writer that France 
ever produced, maintained as a philosophical opinion, and 
it was evidently one of his most favourite opinions, that 
the incarnation was necessary in order to render the world 
a perfect work, one every way worthy of the infinite perfec- 
tion of its Creator. It does not appear that this question 
ever created much attention within the Protestant church, 
till recently, when it has taken its place among those hybrid 
speculations, semi-philosophical, semi-theological, for which 
Germany has long been famous. It seems to have originated 
in the discussions caused by the great pantheistic movement 
in that country, which affected every part of its literature, 
philosophy, poetry, and divinity, and the impress of which 
is deeply stamped even on thinkers and on systems by which 
it is formally repudiated. The philosophy of identity, which 
maintains the essential oneness of God and man, of God and 
the world, of matter and mind, has affected in a greater or 
lesser degree all the more eminent theologians of Germany 
on the subject of the incarnation, (Dorner, LI. iii. 2, et passim). 
A taint of this very dangerous opinion about identity runs 
through Dorner’s great work on the person of Christ, the 
fundamental position of which, translated out of the English 
translation into English terms, seems to be this, that the 
church’s knowledge about the incarnation cannot be obtained 
by studying the Scriptures alone, but must be sought for by 
acquiring more accurate philosophical ideas respecting the 
essence of the human and divine natures. The union of God 
and man in one person is held by the most distinguished 
divines in Germany, to be the ale proper idea of man, of 
which Adam was only a faint type (Dorner, II. iii. 287). 
In order, therefore, that the divine idea of man might be 
realised, it would have been necessary that the incarnation 
should have taken place irrespective of sin. And under the 
— state of things in which sin exists, some of them 

old that the incarnation, the union of God and man in one 
person, Is THE RECONCILIATION. The idea recently promul- 
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gated in our own country, that intelligent beings are not the 
sons of God by creation, and only become so by participation 
in the eternal Sonship of the second person of the Trinity 
‘‘as it exists in the Godhead,” if we give way to hypothetical 
reasoning, seems to require as its proper theological comple- 
ment this other doctrine, that the incarnation would have 
been necessary in order to sonship being obtained, even 
although Adam had never sinned. We are fully alive to the 
high talent, the amazing mental dexterity, and the loftiness 
of moral and spiritual tone displayed by the author of that 
theory. And we feel perfectly assured that Dr Candlish’s 
own opinions on this and on all the other questions that 
have arisen out of the publication of his work, considered as 
separate questions, are perfectly and indubitably sound. 
But the personal opinions of an individual are one thing, 
and the principles or consequences involved in his theory 
are another, and they are often contradictory the one to the 
other. And with all deference to the distinguished author, 
if we could allow ourself to reason hypothetically, we would 
maintain that if the sonship of the intelligent creation entered 
into God’s idea of universe, and if all sonship be based on 
the incarnation, then, upon the supposition that Adam had 
never sinned, it is not easy to conceive how the sonship of the 
intelligent creation, which entered into God’s eternal counsel 
as part of the plan of the universe, could have been carried 
out except by the incarnation. As will be afterwards seen, 
however, we consider all speculations, founded on the sup- 
position of a world differently constituted from the present, 
to be radically vicious, and that all consequences drawn from 
such premises are presumptuous, and utterly useless for any 
‘purpose whatever, whether theoretical or practical. We, 
therefore, frankly admit that Dr Candlish is perfectly . 
warranted in refusing the supposition that Adam had never 
sinned. In that case his theory must be tried by its relation 
to the actual world, and not by its bearing on the fortunes 
of one which never had, and never will have, any existence. 
In that case, too, his theory could not be charged, with the 
consequence that the incarnation would have taken place 
though Adam had never sinned. 

This question is one to which many thoughtful minds 
have been already directed. It appears that for a time it 
will inevitably become more and more a subject of specula- 
tion. And if it be certain to become a subject of discussion, 
it is perhaps better that it should do so before any parties 
amongst ourselves are publicly committed to the German 
view of the question. It would be more strictly accurate to 

say, the scholastic view. Ido not know that anything can 
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be found in Dorner, Ullman, or Lange, that is in the least 
degree original in substance. All their views are to be 
found in the schoolmen, only the latter are much more. 
definite and clear, and more easy to understand, and for 
that reason are accounted shallower by all who do not con- 
sider that the end of profound thought, and one of the best 
marks of it, is to make deep things plain. On the other 
hand, the writings of the Germans are always covered with 
that well known haze which gives to objects at once fascina- 
tion and enlargement, and which has made others,. besides 
the ancient pagans, to worship a cloud thinking it was 
Juno. 

First of all, then, let the question be fairly stated. It is 
not about the reality of the incarnation, for on both sides 
that is admitted. Neither is the present question about the 
nature or mode of the incarnation. There might be differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to these, but they pertain not 
to the present question. The real question is, whether the 
incarnation properly, primarily, formally, and permanently, 
belongs to creation or to redemption? It is not denied on 
the one side that it had to do with redemption, but it is 
maintained that its primary end has respect to creation, so 
much so that it would have taken place for creational 
interests, though no redemption had been required. On 
the other side, it is not denied that redemption has to do 
with creation. On the contrary, it is not barely admitted, 
but insisted on, that creation will be affected thereby to its 
remotest bounds, and to all eternity. It is, however, main- 
tained that the primary, direct, and formal end of the incarna- 
tion was the redemption of our lost world, and that all its 
effects upon the universe arose out of the fact of its being 
undertaken and accomplished for the purpose of redemption! 
Let it be further observed, that the question is not whether 
in his incarnate state our Lord is to be regarded solely as 
the substitute of man, whose only work was to offer himself 
as a sacrifice for sin. It is not only admitted, it is main- 
tained as a point of the greatest importance at all times, 
but more especially in the present crisis of human thought, 
that our Lord is the representative of God. as well as the 
representative of man. It has been our long matured belief, 
that the churches of the Reformation, which were not too 
strong for Christ as made of God unto us righteousness; 
failed almost entirely in developing what is included in the 
equally divine saying, that Christ is made of God unto us 
wisdom. It is believed that the early church—the church 
of the Nicene and Chalcedonian creeds, and the church 
in every period since,—have been occupied tou exclusively in 
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examining the mode of the union between our Lord’s two 
natures, while they have almost entirely neglected to consider 
the contents or import of that union, on its God-ward side, 
as these were exhibited in the actions of his lifeon earth. 
They have done well in discussing the incarnation by which 
our Redeemer became man; but we know of nothing that 
has been written systematically, or scientifically, to shew 
what we are taught by the history of our Redeemer con- 
sidered 4S GOD MANIFESTED IN THE FLESH. This, however, 
is not the matter with which we have presently todo. It is 
admitted that our Redeemer is the representative of God, as 
really as he is the representative of man, and that he ought 
to be studied as the wisdom of God, by whom his nature 
and counsels are manifested, as well as the substitute of 
man, by whom atonement for sin was once for all accom- 
plished. The real, and only, question cere J in dispute 
18, Whether his representation both of God and man, in his 
sate of incarnation, arose out of the fact that sin existed, or, 
whether it would have taken place had sin been altogether 
unknown ? 

We say though sin had been altogether unknown, and not 
merely though Adam had not sinned. This statement is 
made to prevent the question from being narrowed anda 
decision arrived at by means of false premises. Sin was 
already in existence when Adam was. created. ree 
therefore, he had never sinned, under a constitution of the 
universe similar to that which now exists, the incarnation,— 
or its equivalent, the personal union of God with another 
order of creatures,—might still have been: necessary on 
account of the existence of sin. Those, therefore, who 
maintain that, irrespective of sin, the incarnation would 
have been necessary, must stand prepared to take more 
than a cosmical view of the subject. Although there had 
been no sin in the universe, though we had lived under 
a constitution of things, in which, throughout its inconceiy- 
able extent in space and its everlasting duration in time, 
everything was morally perfect, they must be prepared 
to maintain that the incarnation would still have been 
necessary. t 

In discussing this question, therefore, three things must 
constantly be kept in mind. Inthe /first place, it must never 
be forgotten that we live in a universe which is constituted 
throughout in accordance with the fact that the existence of 
sin was to be permitted. No arguments, therefore, founded 
on the present course of nature in which sin exists, or on 
the present relations between God and sinful creatures, are 
of the least value in determining what the course of nature 
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would have been, or what would have been the relation 
between rational creatures and God in a universe from 
which sin was absolutely and eternally excluded. In the 
second place, those who maintain that the incarnation would 
have taken place although there had been no sin, must stand 
prepared to explain, so fully that we shall understand it, 
what kind of universe God would have made had he deter- 
mined to create one which was to be absolutely, universally, 
and perpetually free from sin. Unless they can tell us 
onal what the universe would have been like if framed 
upon a plan altogether different from that on which it is 
presently constructed, it is manifest that they know nothing 
at all about the matter. What they supposed to be thought 
more than ordinarily advanced and lofty, is nothing else 
than a philosophical dream, in giving which forth as an 
oracle they have forgotten, and need to be reminded, that 
God does not now make revelations to men in that way. 
And in the third place, those who maintain that the incarna- 
tion would have taken place although there had been no 
sin, must be prepared to shew in words well defined, and in 
propositions unambiguous, and derived from an induction 
of particulars as extensive as the subject, and laid fully open 
to our scrutiny, what those things would have been in a 
universe morally perfect which would have rendered the in- 
carnation necessary. 

To us it appears self-evident, that as we live in a universe 
in which there is sin, it is impossible for us to form the 
slightest conception of a state of things in which absolutel 
there was no such thing, and never had been any suc. 
thing, as sin. Real thought on such a subject is impossible ; 
for if there be one law of thought that is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and the absence of which puts an end to all legiti- 
mate thinking, it is this, that we can only be taught what 
we do not know by means of that which we do know. The 
speculations of those, therefore, who undertake to tell us 
what would have taken place if Adam had not sinned, be- 
long to the same class and are exactly of the same value as 
a book would be which was written by a man who had not 
learned the alphabet. If such a book would be difficult to 
decipher, this would arise from the fact that there was 
nothing to interpret ; the lines were not signs of thought, 
and therefore contained nothing. And all speculations 
respecting a universe of whose nature we can form no con- 
ception begin in nothing and end in nothing. A universe 
in which there shall be no sin is, to say the least of it, a 
very bold conception. Such a conception either supposes 
that the wisdom of God could have acted otherwise than it 
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has done, or that the wisdom of God itself might have been 
a different kind of perfection. Had either of these alterna- 
tives been the case, the universe would have been con- 
structed on a plan radically different from that according to 
which it has been made. In that case, human intelligence 
and all other intelligence, human relations to God and all 
other relations, would have been essentially different from 
what they now are. What they would have been in that 
case, can be known only by him to whom all things “are 
naked and open.” It seems to us worse than idle, it seems 
like ‘‘ stepping in where angels fear to tread,” to determine 
what the very central act of the cabinet council of Jehovah 
would have been: in circumstances inconceivably different 
from all with which we are acquainted. We could not tell 
what would have been the result if, in a critical era of 
human history, one single event had been reversed. All 
the statesmen and diplomatists in the world, yea, the whole 
human race, though they were to discuss the subject during 
a thousand generations, could not tell what the present 
state of Europe and of our earth would have been if Bona- 
= had not escaped from Elba, or if he had triumphed at 

aterloo. No man could tell what the friend with whom 
he is best acquainted would have been, yea, no man can tell 
what he himself would have been, had a single event been 
otherwise in the crisis of one of the more formative periods 
of his life. Men are richly endowed with the faculty of 
knowing what is and what ought to be, but they are left 
altogether destitute of the power to determine what any one 
thing would have been if the universe had been formed on 
a plan were | different from that on which it is presently 
constructed. There is no suchthingas purea prioriknowledge. 
What we have proudly called by that name has all its 
origin in the senses ; and it is the great merit of Dr M‘Cosh 
that he has systematically shewn what others may have 
hinted at, that the intuitions of the mind, however absolute 
and universal in their affirmations, are all called forth by 
particulars. All our acquisitions in knowledge are founded 
on, and grow out of, what we knew before. ts it not, then, 
presumptuous to attempt to determine by our own reason- 
ing what would have taken place if the fall, that fundamental 
fact of human history, if the existence of sin, that funda- 
mental fact in the history of the universe, had been other- 
wise? Is not the very supposition of a universe being 
formed on a theory diametrically opposed to that on which 
it has been constructed, almost tantamount, so far as our 
limited faculties can judge, to the supposition of another 
God? In the closing pages of the Theodice, Leibnitz has 
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adopted a most beautiful dialogue from Laurentius Valla, 
on the freedom of the will, which he has elevated into 
sublimity—his own native region—by its expansion and 
application to the existence of sin. The question raised 
is, What would have been the state of things if Tarquinius 
Sextus had acted a different part? Mimerva causes 
several worlds, constructed upon diverse plans, to pass 
before the mind of Theodore. She shews him the kind 
of universe he would have. been living in, if Sextus had gone 
to Corinth and been married, and lived as a domestic man, 
or if he had gone to Thrace, and been made king. The con- 
clusion is, that in either case we would have been living in 
another kind of world; and in one, the constitution of which 
would have shewed much less of wisdom than is done in ours. 
‘* Si Jupiter avait prit un Sextus heureux, ou a Corinth, oux 
roi en Thane, ce ne serait plus ce monde. Et cependant 
il ne pouvait manquer de choisir ce monde qui surpasse au — 
perfection tous les autres . . . Autrement aurait renonce a 
sa sagesse; il m’aurait bannit, moi qui sui sa fille.”* And 
if the non-occurrence of one single act of sin, would have 
so altered the whole complexion of the world, surely the 
absolute non-existence of sin would have entirely altered its 
constitution both in form and substance. The theory of the 
universe on that supposition would have been so essentially 
different, that everything would have been of another make 
than it is at present. Even reason itself would have been 
something different from what it now is, seeing in the case 
supposed, the wisdom of God, of which reason is but a 
shadow embodied by creative power in finite personalities, 
would have acted otherwise, and, therefore, have been‘in its 
essence something very diverse from its present constitution. 
On such a supposition all reasoning is impossible, for our 
faculties, as at present constituted, cannot. give us the 
slightest idea of how they would have acted, if both they 
and the universe upon which they were called to operate 
had been formed upon an opposite plan. 

This question must therefore be settled by an appeal to 
Scripture. The incarnation pertains in no degree to natural 
religion, and therefore every conclusion respecting it, 
drawn from natural principles, is purely fabulous. All our 

knowledge of it must be derived from supernatural revelation. 
Now the Scriptures assert, so clearly, so emphatically, and 
with such frequency, that formal proof is unnecessary, that 
the incarnation was something which so far transcended all 
the possible conceptions of created intelligence, that, apart 





* C£uvres de Leibnitz, Charpentier, Paris 1846, ii. 371. 
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from revelation, the faintest conception of it never would 
have dawned upon the loftiest.and most original of minds. 
‘‘No man knoweth the things of a man but the ‘spirit of 
man that is in him; even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit. of, God.” All knowledge on this and 
on every. supernatural, subject, comes only through the 
Spirit of God. It must therefore be shewn to be part of the 
Spirit’s teaching, that Christ would have become incarnate 
even though there had been no sin; otherwise, however 
philosophical, and profound, and advanced, our opinions 
may seem, they have no better foundation than the vul 
tattle about things which lie unuttered in the unfathomable 
depths of another man’s bosom. When once a person is 
able to tell what another man, what even the man he- knows 
best, is thinking, apart from all signs of his thought, he will 
then have some excuse, though not a very good one, for at- 
tempting to determine what. those thoughts of God’s are, or 
would have been, in matters regarding which he has given 
us no outward sign. Besides, it was distinctly promised, 
that when the Spirit of truth came “he would lead into all 
the truth.” Whatever, therefore, has not been taught. by 
the Spirit of truth respecting the incarnation, is no part of 
the truth ‘as it is in Jesus.” But neither the schoolmen, 
nor the modern German divinés, so far as we are aware, 
have ever made a =o attempt, to prove, by a formal and 
thorough exposition of the word of on the subject, to shew 
that the. incarnation would have taken place if sin had been 
unknown. The opinion that the incarnation would have taken | 
_ if Adam had not sinned, is therefore not a doctrine of | 
ivine truth, but a purely human speculation. . And it is the 
—— of a vicious method of speculation, a method of specu- 
ion which is as opposed to true philosophy as it is to sound 
theology. No supernatural doctrine ean be established by a 
priorireasoning. To attempt to do so, is to adopt a method of 
investigation which is far more dangerous in itself than any - 
of its results, however bad, because it puts man’s reasoning 
in the place of God’s infallible testimony, and it only requires 
to be carried out consistently, in order to unsettle and de- 
prave, and overthrow, everything Christian. This, we think, 
is.the radical vice of the whole circle.of German thought in 
modern times, and above which none, even ofits best men, 
have been able wholly to elevate themselves. _ None of their 
productions are framed on the inductive method, which is 
the only method by which we can arrive at the knowledge of 
things, whether it be the ‘‘things which are seen or the 
things which are unseen.” — Instead of beginning with par-. 
ticulars, and cautiously working their way to universals, 
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they have made themselves conspicuous examples of what 
Bacon has called “the premature and forward haste of the 
understanding, and its jumping or flying to generalities and 
the principles of things.” And in the language which he 
elsewhere uses, from following a false method, their fine 
genius has often ‘‘ been dashed upon the rocks of distinctions 
or drowned in the whirlpool of generalities.” Hence it is 
that German productions are so unlike those great works 
which are the everlasting heritages of the human race. In 
the Iliad, or the Aineid, or Paradise Lost, we find the sum 
of the whole work contained in the opening sentences, even 
as an oak is contained in an acorn; and we then see a 
regular and gradual unfolding of what was contained in the 
opening statements, just as an acorn gradually expands and 
grows up into an oak. In German works, on the contrary, 
the full-grown oak is placed at the commencement, and in 
those of the more speculative kind, we will be fortunate if 
we ever discover the acorn, or be able to determine whether 
it be a real or only a phenomenal oak. With all their 
genius, which is very high—and with all their industry, 
which is amazing,—the Germans, speaking generally, have 
yet to learn the true road to all speculative knowledge, 
whether natural or supernatural. In making these state- 
ments, to use the suai of Bacon respecting the ancients, 
“we detract nothing from them, seeing our whole doctrine 
relates only to the path to be pursued. The lame (as they 
say) in the path outstrip the swift, who wander from it, and 
it is clear that the very skill of him who runs not in the 
right direction must increase his aberrations.”* And the 
marvellous aberrations of the German mind during the past 
century, which are unparalleled in the history of the human 
race, have all arisen from their ‘skill and swiftness” in 
running in the wrong direction. All have arisen from their 
despising the inductive method as mere empiricism, and 
from following in everything, where it could be followed, the 
a priori road. If this method seems to enable them to 
traverse heaven, even the heaven of heavens, with as much 
apparent ease as if they were winged angels, yet the result 

ways shews, as in the case of the waxen wings of Icarus, 
which melted when he went too near the sun, that it is much 
safer for men not to attempt to fly in the heavens, but to be 
contented with walking on the earth. In all true knowledge 
we must begin with particulars, and ascend step after step 
to generalities. German speculative books generally begin 
with the widest generalities. ‘‘ Lange’s Life of Christ,” for 
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example, begins with the widest possible speculations, for 
which no foundation had previously been laid, and the result 
is, that both his readers and himself at times are as men 
that dream. The non-inductive nature of German thought 
is the real reason why it is so difficult to be understood by 
the induction-trained minds of Englishmen. This, too, is 
the reason why they often embody very little of reality and 
utility, amid much real grandeur of thinking, so that their 
works often resemble Egyptian temples, marvellous in ap- 
— but inhabited only by an inchneumon or an ox. 

all matters properly Christian, we must be content to be 
scholars, and we must, while in this world, adhere to our 
divine text-books, for we can learn nothing elsewhere. When 
a doctrine has been established on scriptural foundations, it 
is quite competent for Reason to come forward as the hand- 
maid of Revelation, and present the analogies to the doc- 
trine which are to be ound in nature or in the structure and 
operations of the human mind. In the first instance, how- 
ever, every Christian doctrine ought to be taken from the 
Scriptures, and from these alone. To attempt to frame a 
Christian doctrine by a priori reasoning, 1s speculative 
forgery. It is issuing human coin with a prof y divine 
stamp thereon. Not less condemnable is that ceasiaialh 
method so often to be met with, of proving a point by the 
alternate use of reason and Scripture, the result of which is 
neither human nor divine, but alloyed coin, in which the gold 
of heaven is often in a less proportion than the terrestrial 
brass. This linsey-woolsey doctrin octrine which is neither philo- 
sophy nor divinity, should be prohibited not only in the 
church of God, but in the schools of philosophy. It isa hybrid 
method of speculation, which, however imposing it may seem, 
like all other hybrids, will generate nothing. beeen pure 
— is laid, either as the basis of doctrine, or is 

owed to go side by side with Scripture in its establishment, 

theology invariably loses her independence. She becomes a 
handmaid instead of a ‘mistress. that case, too, the domi- 
nant philosophy invariably un the tone and fashion to 
religious thought. This has been seen in a very remarkable 
manner in Germany, in which for more than a century 
theological systems have been found ebbing or flowing, 
waxing or waning, according to the state of the philosophical 
heavens. As Lord Bacon said, with reference to the false 
methods in natural science which prevailed before his own 
day, 80 may it be said respecting this vicious method of 
theologising, that it makes the science of divinity ‘“ verti- 
ginous, or in a state of tual rotation.” 
Now we venture to , that the incarnation of our Lord 
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is never once spoken of in Scripture as having been either 
proposed or accomplished for any other immediate and direct 
end than the redemption of his church. It is nowhere said 
in Scripture that he would have become incarnate though 
there had been no sin. Neither is it ever stated that he 
became incarnate in order that the plan of the world might 
be perfected, or in order to complete the idea of man which 
existed in the mind of God, or in order to be the archetype, 
prototype, or grand exemplar, according to which all things 
were to be made. It is clear that no language, having the 
least resemblance to that used in the last sentence, is to be 
found within the Bible. We are afraid that these terms, in 
constant use by Dorner and Ullman, and others, and also 
that the things which they signify, belong to the language of 
Ashdod, and not to the language of Canaan. We confess 
that we have the greatest misgivings in regard to the pro- 
priety of calling the Son of God, thé Archetype, or the Proto- 
type, or the Grand Exemplar, according to which either the 
world was made, or man was made, or even according. to 
which believers are made the sons of God. We can under- 
stand well enough what is meant by the archetype of things 
in the divine mind. When, however, a person of the Trinity, 
as a person, is called an archetype, we are totally unable to 
attach any definite meaning to such phraseology. Those who 
use such terms should explain what they mean by them. As 
they are not scriptural terms, they are not theological coin, 
which must pass current with all parties, in virtue of bearing 
the stamp of majesty They belong tothe paper currency of 
speculation. They are of the nature of private bills, and 
however eminent the parties by whom they are granted, 
before honouring them, we would ask that, in addition to the 
signature of their authors, they be in all cases accompanied 
by that of sound definition as a cautioner. We appeal to 
those who so fluently use these terms, that they should, in 
justice to themselves as reasoners, as well as in mercy to their 
readers, follow the example of astronomers, who have dis- 
covered the distances and motions of the heavenly bodies 
by means of measurements made on the surface of the earth. 
In a well known controversy, skilful men, because.they were 
skilful, refused to allow the terms pouvoir prochain to be 
subjected to any definition, and demanded that all men should 
regard these as infallible expressions. Pouvoir prochain was 
just.pouvoir prochain. We have, therefore, to desiderate that, 
in this controversy, those who speak of Christ as an Arche- 
typesPsvtelyee, or Grand Exemplar, would favour us with’ 
a definition of these high’ terms; for uritil that is done these » 
expressions are like shells, in which the truth is enclosedand 
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imprisoned, and allowed to go abroad only with its prison 
on its back, into which it is remanded instantly when we 
—— to scrutinise. ey 
e have the most decided objections to language being used 
unless as the sign of a thought, or to thought being used 
except as the sign of a thing. Now words are not, and 
cannot be, the signs of thought, until the sense in which 
- are used is recognised by. those to whom they are 
essed. We believe that the Platonic Theory of fsae, 
which a well known Scottish professor declared that no 
Scotchman could understand,— Lavebe denationalising him- 
self in his wisdom, or with a Moloch kind of humility, 
devouring his own offspring,—to be substantially true. 
However much it may diverge in statement, it is essentially 
the same in theory as the doctrine of Scripture, that all things 
were made according to the counsel of the divine will. But the 
Theory of Ideas, as is well known to all who are acquainted 
with the history of speculation, can be stated so as to be either 
completely theistical or completely pantheistical. When 
the ideas of things,—their forms, their functions, their 
orders, their relations,—are held to have been present to 
the divine mind from everlasting, this is consistent with the 
purest theism. This, indeed, is implied in the essential 
nature of reason, in which the eyes of Argus always precede 
the arms of Briareus. On the other hand, when the ideas 
of things are held to have their origin in the divine essence, 
the matter is completely altered. This latter doctrine implies 
that the universe is originally contained in God himself, 
and is a natural and necessary development of the divine 
nature, from which it is not distinct. In that case, God 
and the universe are as much one as the root and the tree, 
as the flower-seed and the flower. In like manner, it is 
very safe to say that the prototypes, archetypes, or exem- 
lars of: things existed in the divine mind from eternity. 
en, however, it is taken,into consideration that our Lord 
is the maker of all things, and that he is very Gop or vERY 
Gop, it would require to be explained with the very last 
degree of reverential caution, what is meant when His aDoR- 
ABLE PERSON is called the popes or prototype of anything. 
When a work of any kind is produced by a workman,—let 
us say & picture by a painter, a poem by a poet, a building 
by an architect,—we understand.at once what is meant 
when it is said that these are types or images of their ideas. 
But were it said that these parties themselves are na rm 
the archetypes, a or grand exemplars of their own 
works, we could attach no meaning to such expressions. 
They would be words which have a meaning when properly 
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used, but which in such a connection are devoid of meaning 
because they represent no thought. And if this would be 
the case, were these words so used in regard to man, much 
more is it so when used in this manner with respect to God. 
No person, who knew anything about the use of language, 
would ever say that the painter himself was the prototype 
of his picture, or the poet of his poem, or the architect of 
his buliding, In each of these cases, the work contains an 
image of its author’s intelligence, but has no resemblance 
whatever to its author’s person. And in like manner, it is 
beyond all controversy that from everlasting the archetypes 
of things existed in the divine mind; but to say that a 
divine being,—one of the persons of the Godhead,—is him- 
self the protot of all things, or of anything, is utterly 
unwarranted either by the laws of thought, the analogies of 
creation, or the deliverances of Scripture. Whatever be the 
orthodoxy of the parties who speak of the Son of God as 
being in his own divine person the prototype, archetype, or 
grand exemplar of anything, their language in our opinion 
either has no meaning whatever, or it implies that the 
existence of the universe is grounded in the personality of 
the Godhead, and not in the counsel of his will, and is 
therefore not a creation, but an emanation, not a work of 


God’s hand, but an evolution or development of his nature. 
While admitting that all speculative difficulties must be 
met on — ground, we submit that, from the nature 
2) 


of the subject, the question whether our Lord would have 
become incarnate if there had been no sin, must be deter- 
mined solely by an appeal to Scripture. If it can be shewn 
from scripture to be an undisputable fact, that our Lord 
was announced from the beginning as a Saviour and deliverer; 
if it.can be shewn that. this is implied in all the titles given 
to his person, and in all the pre tions and predictions 
of his work; if it can be shewn that when on earth the Bible 
never speaks of him otherwise than as a Saviour, and every- 
where points to his death as the sole end for which he came 
into the world; if it can be shewn that his whole exaltation 
state in heaven is based upon, grows out of, and is the 
* reward of, his ‘“‘becoming obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross;” if it can be shewn that, speculatively 
considered, his death in the stead of his people gives a far 
fuller view of the divine nature, and contributes more to the 
moral perfection of the universe than an incarnation with- 
out an atonement could possibly have done; if it can be 
shewn that from eternity he was ordained to become incar- 
nate in order to make atonement,—being ‘“‘the Lamb slain 
from before the foundation of the world,” and that to eternity 
he will be regarded as “the Lamb that was slain;” and in 
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fine, if no trace, either in the past eternity or the coming 
eternity, either in the church on earth or the church in 
heaven, among men or among angels, is to be found of an 
incarnation irrespective of the atonement, then such an in- 
carnation is not that of the Son of God,—it is not that of 
the Bible,—it is not that of God’s eternal counsel,—it is not 
that of the church of God,—it is not even entitled to be 
called a speculation, for it is destitute of all foundation in 
the unchangeable laws of human thought. It is a pure 
imagination, and from the sacredness of the subject to 
which it refers, we dare not call it a devout one. To ado 

it would be in effect to be guilty of idolatry, for it would 

to make an image of the incarnation, and worship it instead 
of the reality.* 


Art. VII.—Isaac Taylor. 


deo Epping branch of the Great Eastern Railway has 
opened up one of those regions of retirement and 
beauty with which London is surrounded. Striking out 
from the main line at Stratford, it seems all at once to 
leave the roar of gery og and the looms of Spitalfields, 
and the workshops of Mile End, and the marshes of Bow, 
and the dull muddy waters of the Lea, as far behind as if 
they were hundreds of miles away. As it skirts the forest 
of Epping, and touches at Snaresbrook, Woodford, and 
Leyton, it passes by sequestered nooks and unfenced com- 
mons, stately cedar trees and wide-spreading oaks, modern 
villas and old-fashioned mansions, wattled cottages and 
scattered villages. Pushing onwards into the western divi- 
sion of Essex, it takes the wayfarer through a district whose 
corn-fields and pasture-lands are as rich as any that lie 
within the whole range of the home counties ; whose slopes, 
though less lofty and breezy than those of Sussex, are 
gentler and better wooded; whose lanes, in quiet, rural 
loveliness, may be fairly compared with many of the charm- 
ing lanes in Devon; and whose general aspect announces 
that combination of wealth and refinement so frequently 
presented near the great thoroughfares that issue from the 
metropolis. At present it extends no further than Ongar. 

As we entered that quiet little country town, the air was 


® It is but fair to state, that the above article was in hand before the pub- 
lication of our last number, and that it was postponed in consequence of the 
atone nage the Review of Dr Candlish’s Cunningham Lecture.— Ed. B. 
and F. £. b 
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fragrant with the perfume of the jessamine and the roses 
that clustered by the doors and windows of many of the 
tidy, comfortable-looking houses that form its chief line of 
irregular street ; and a bright July sun was shining cheer- 
fully on the ample meadows, and the golden grain, and the 
copse-covered uplands, and the grey church towers that 
filled the landscape all around. A few minutes’ pleasant 
walk brought us into the adjoining parish of Stanford Rivers, 
which is so purely rural as not to contain a single cluster of 
houses entitled even to the name of hamlet. It was vene- 
ration for one whose works had made the names of Ongar 
and Stanford Rivers familiar to one of the most thoughtful 
and intelligent sections of English readers that impelled us 
to make our pilgrimage thither. We went to see where the 
‘Natural History of Enthusiasm” was written. We went 
to look upon the scenes in the midst of which the author of 
that history passed his long life of literary toil. We entered 
the pulpit of the little square chapel of which his father was 
the minister half a century ago, and in which, we believe, 
his own voice was sometimes heard as the preacher. We 
read the simple writing on the stone that marks the earthly 
resting-place of his beloved sister Jane, in a corner of the 
small plot of ground on which the chapel stands. We 
used before the old country house by the way-side that 
ad been his home for forty years, and we laid up in memory 
a picture of the green vale that lies behind it, and of the 
wooded heights that bound the view from its study windows. 
We stood by the grave in which, but a few weeks before, his 
body had been reverently laid, and we plucked «a leaf from ~ 
one of the rose trees which affection had planted there after 
the burial of his wife. The other bore only withered leaves ; 
so that in looking upon his quiet: resting-place beneath the 
shadow of the old church of Stanford Rivers, we had in our 
eye at once a sign of the death of the ‘seed that is sown in 
the grave, and a symbol of the bright consummate flower in 
which that seed will appear when ‘this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal ‘must put on immor- 
tality.” And when we left that peaceful churchyard, and 
returned by field-paths to the train that was to bear us back 
from Ongar to the hurry and the toil of London life, we 
carried away the conviction that the lot of Isaac Taylor had 
been cast in the midst of scenes congenial with the tastes 
and habits of his mind, and in truest harmony with the 
great purposes to which he had devoted his life. 

On the 17th of August 1787, Isaac Taylor was born at 
Lavenham, in Suffolk ; and there the first nine years of his 
‘life were passed. In 1796, he was taken to Colchester, where 
his father held the pastoral charge of a Nonconformist con- 
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gation. When little more than a youth; he went to 
Tondon to pursue the artistic career for which he had been 
designed. There, however, through devotion to his profes- 
sion, and to the studies which he greatly loved, his health 
became so enfeebled that he had to reside almost continu- 
ously during six years, in the milder climate of Devon and 
Cornwall. Arrested thus in ‘the outset of his’ course, he 
divided his time, so far as his strength allowed, between 
amusements in mechanical imvention; for which he had a 
wonderful faculty from his boyhood, and the companionshi 
of books, to which he was passionately attached all his life 
long, and of which Sir James Stephen has represented him 
as saying, “‘ There they stand, my much-loved books, elo- 
quent or silent at my bidding, pleasant when I am pleased, 
melancholy when I am sad, animating when I am id, 
leaving no sorrow unsoothed, no mood and temper of my 
mind unexpressed, no science uninterpreted, no art un- 
adorned,—bringing me into hourly intercourse with all the 
nobler spirits who have sojourned in this world, and with 
those whom the Author of all worlds has inspired to give us 
some intimations of our origin, our destiny, and our hopes.” 
He was still in early manhood when he found himself once 
more in the charmed circle -of his father’s dwelling, then at 
Ongar. And there, turning aside from the path on which 
he had entered as an artist, he gave himself to that life of 
studious retirement and literary production in which he re- 
mained for more than five and forty years, with rare honour 
to himself, and with high advantage to his generation. 

It is impossible to tell what the result would have been 
had his training for such a life been different from what it 
was. No Eton or Harrow nourished him in his youthful 
days, guided the development of his openi & powers, and 
introduced him to the poets and orators, the historians and 
philosophers, that are recognised amongst the wisest tesichers 
of mankind. No college at Oxford or Cambridge will be 

roud of his name. His portrait will hang in none of their 
s. No stranger will told of his favourite walks on 
the banks of their rivers. That might have been if he had 
known them, and had passed beneath, and caught away the 
penta of their learned places. But he knew them not, and 
e received no direction, no impulse, no aid from the in- 
fluences with which they surround their favoured sons. His 
education was obtained at home. His genius was’ nursed 
at home. His tastes were formed, his dispositions wére 
moulded, his imagination was quickened, his intellect was 
cultivated, his heart and conscience were warmed and puri- 
fied, and the foundations of all his great attainments were 
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laid under the eye of his father and in the bosom of his 
father’s family,—a father whose fame has been thrown into 
the shade by that of his more celebrated son, and a family 
whose daughters, by verse and story, have shed the gentle 
power of Christian truth and love into not a few of the 
— minds that people the happy homes of England. 
ut, in spite of all the limitation and defects that may be 
fairly enough alleged as belonging to that training, it proved 
sufficiently wide and comprehensive to bear him up to that 
eminence on which he stood in a great measure alone, and 
where he was confessedly entitled to the respect and the 
gratitude of all who can ap reciate brilliant talents and ex- 
tensive erudition sanctifie oe the word of God and prayer, 
consecrated to the highest interests of mankind, and em- 
ployed with effect for the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel. For, although no one, looking over the wide range 
of his works, need hesitate to say that he is not faultless, 
that he has left some compositions that do not rise above 
mediocrity, or that he has not risen to the height of service 
reached by some men of a more fiery genius, and of a more 
resolute and practical power; still, on the other hand, we 
imagine that few will deny that in one field of thought and 
of literature he ha’s as yet no equal ; that he has left aname 
among the Christian philosophers of England that will be 
had in long and honoured remembrance ; and that he has 
done a work to which the friends of Christian truth and 
Christian life in England, and in other lands, will acknow- 
ledge themselves indebted for a long while to come. 
Mr Taylor’s studies led him far into the great domain of 
mental science. He was once on the eve of making the 
ggg ng teaching of that science the main business of his 
ife. In 1886, the difference of three or four more votes in 
his favour, would have made him, and not Sir William 
Hamilton, the occupant of the chair of logic and meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. He might not have 
carried to that post the same extensive acquaintance with 
ancient and modern philosophy as his distinguished rival, 
nor the same commanding force of intellect, nor the same 
mastery of the principles and processes of reasoning, nor 
the same facility of clear, and condensed, and vigorous ex- 
pression, nor the same aptness to leave the mark of his own 
mind on the direction given to speculation and sentiment 
regarding the questions that have been so long associated 
with mental Sagar ys and their relations to the material 
world. But he would have carried to it a literary reputa- 
tion far higher than is usually achieved by those who are 
elevated to similar chairs in the Scottish universities. He 
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would have taken to it the true philosophical temperament, 
and the true philosophical habit. He would have enriched 
it with the fraits of a profound life-long study of the 
human mind, not in its elemental constitution merely, and 
not in its modes of acquiring knowledge of the things that 
lie outside of it merely, but over and above all that, in its 
higher life, and in its connection with the noblest interests 
affecting the progress and happiness of mankind. He would 
have made it strong with the influence that springs from 
exalted character, and from unflinching devotion to the 
verities that are most surely believed among us. He would 
have set it aglow with the warmth of a heart beating in 
a with every thoughtful, earnest, student, and with 
the beauty which his lively imagination and refined taste 
could adorn every subject he handled. It is idle to conjec- 
ture, now, what service he might have rendered to Scottish 
youth and to Scottish metaphysics, had he climbed to the 
chair Sir William Hamilton reached; just as it is vain to 
regret, what he never regretted, that he lost the opportunity 
of becoming, in the College of ae a living expositor 
of logical and intellectual science. one thing, however, 
we are assured, that he would have waited long, and thought 
deeply, before sullying the dignity of that office by represent- 
ing the nonconformist ministry in England as ‘‘ the bond- 
age of a pastorate in the meeting house,” and describing the 
nonconformist churches in England as standing ‘‘in the 
stern isolation of puritanical dissent.” Sure we are also 
that he would not have been hasty to set forth “the pro- 
fession of the Christian ministry” as disagreeable to a 
mind of that order which loves “‘ an independent expression 
of profoundly-seated convictions,” and to sneer at the grave 
matters now moving so many churches, under the fli pant 
designation of ‘‘this modern age of ecclesiastical achism, 
and narrow controversies about systematised theological 
doctrine.” Neither the catholicity of his spirit, nor the 
charity of his heart, nor the justice of his judgment, nor 
the reverence he bore to the faith of his fathers, nor the 
grasp that his own mind took of Christian truth, and of the 
obligations devolving on those who are specially called to 
the promulgation of that truth, nor the estimate he formed 
of the questions agitating the Christian world in these days, 
would have permitted him to do that. 

Though Mr Taylor did not enter the Edinb chair, he 
made direct contributions to that branch of philosophical 
study, in aid of which that chair was founded. It would be 
easy, we think, to gather up many of these contributions as 
they lie, in an informal way, through those works to which 
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Mr Taylor appears to have given the best of his strength, and 
with which it is most likely that his name will be longest 
associated. And we can hardly doubt that it would be both 
a pleasant and a profitable task to classify the contributions 
so found, and to ascertain their relative importance and 
value. That, however, is aside from our present purpose. 
We mention it simply because of the conviction that it is 
difficult to name a voluminous writer of modern times, who, 
apart from a professed application to the philosophy of the 
human mind, has done more than Mr Taylor has done in 
the cause of that philosophy, by the extent and accuracy of 
~ his observation, the skill of his analysis, and the careful, 
conscientious use of the inductive method. Our object in 
this reference is the much humbler one of simply pointing 
to those works in which Mr Taylor has avowedly taken his 
place in the ranks of scientific authorship on mental pheno- 
mena. 

The first of these works is ‘‘ Elements of Thought,” pub- 
lished so long ago as 1822. His object in writing it was to im- 
part elementary explanations and instructions on subjects con- 
nected with the intellectual faculties. Anda very happy effort 
it is towards that object. Clear, condensed, and illustrative, 
it is still an admirable book to put into the hands of those 
who are entering on an examination of the human mind, 
and seeking to make themselves acquainted with the chief 
instraments of human knowledge. 

That was followed at a wide interval by Mr Taylor’s book 
entitled, ‘The World of Mind.” This was the fruit of his 
meditations during the leisure moments and leisure hours of 
five and twenty thoughtful years after the publication of his 
‘Elements of Thought”—years through which ‘the principal 
subjects of intellectual philosophy had been constantly in 
his prospect.” Although in this book he treated the same 
subjects as in the ‘‘ Elements,” in a somewhat different order, 
and on a much more extensive scale, he gave it forth as of 
an elementary character, and he meant it to be employed 
as an instrument of education during the later years of a 
course of study. He did so, not because of any extravagant 
notion he entertained regarding the influence which a more 
general and serious attention to intellectual philosophy would 
exert on politics, and religion, and social life; but because 
of the more sober and practical belief that such attention 
could not fail to prove an efficient means of giving refinement 
to the taste, and expansion to the reason and understanding. 
Few people, we imagine, could be more sensible than he was 
that the world of mind would be the home of thought only 
to a few, and, to quote his own words, that it would specially 
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become such “‘if the breadth, the height, the depth of this 
universe of life were fairly opened up, and if, in the place of 
the evanescent subtilties of a cold analysis, there were brought 
before us the boundless objects of that great system through- 
out which the energies of conscious life are in course of 
development.” And yet it would be difficult to name many 
who have done more than he has indirectly done to lead 
multitudes into the study of mind, and to impart to them 
that exactness of thought, and that force of intellectual 
faculty which naturally flows from even an informal entrance 
on that study. Let opraith on that point, however, be as 
diverse as they may, there can be no question that his object 
in the publication of ‘‘The World of Mind” was simply to 
furnish an introduction to the study of mental science. 

In this work Mr Taylor has indulged in great copiousness 
of diction. He has been extremely careful to point out and 
explain some of the nicer distinctions that have come in his 
way. He has supplied numerous and long illustrations of 
the processes by which we obtain the ideas denoted b 
abstract terms, of the ways in which the intellectual an 
moral faculties are developed, and of the consequences to 
which their different modes of development lead. He has 
gone into minuteness of detail respecting the methods in 
which we arrive at knowledge, and faith, and the assurance 
of truth, and the conviction of duty, and respecting the 
character and power of the emotions and feelings to which 
these give rise. He has dwelt largely on what he calls 
“‘ the breadth of the world of mind,” that is, of those indica- 
tions of mind of which we are cognisant beyond the region 
of our individual consciousness, and of our intercourse with 
those like ourselves ; indications.so manifold that they may 
be found throughout the whole of that commonwealth whi 
he speaks of as including “‘all those orders of beings that 
are endowed with sensibilities, and with powers, fitting them 
to be put in trust, individually, of their own well-being.” 
From some points of view these characteristics of this work 
may be judged excessive, and out of keeping with the cold 
severity that is occasionally supposed to be the proper dis- 
tinction of a scientific treatise. But, from Mr Taylor’s own 
point of 'view, we do not think so. They afford an aid to 
study which a loftier and more ambitious style of teaching 
denies. ‘They throw a gpraitre of beauty over a field which 
is too often represented as a dry and barren waste, They 
impart a glow of life and sympathy to a,domain in which it 
is sometimes, mgaoes that no interests lie, and no objects 
around, which the. imagination and affeetions can. gather. 
And when they are taken in conjunction with other admirable | 
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ualities abounding in it, they make Mr Taylor’s ‘‘ Work of 
ind,” a work which, in freshness and independence of treat- 
ment, affords a most pleasing contrast to many works of its 
class, and in the wisdom of its arrangement, the soberness 
of its speculations, the firmness of its hold of the ultimate 
facts of human nature, and the living glow of its humanity, 
constitutes a most valuable introduction to the philosophy 
of intellect and morals. Its closing words are worthy of the 
consideration even of those who know that philosophy best. 


“In the earliest pages of this volume, the writer was careful to 
exempt himself from the imputation of attaching any areas 
importance, in a practical sense, to his subject, Mental Philosophy. 
The world is ruled by forces that are far more substantial than are 
those of intellectual science. Nevertheless, intellectual science 
must be allowed to have a real value of its own; and it would be 
a serious error to disallow its claims as a main element in educa- 
tion. These claims rise in importance when it ap that errors 
of malignant quality are rioting around us; and that they do so in 
default of that training of which a genuine yap td should be 
the guide and the ee Allowing, then, to intellectual philo- 
sophy a place of real, though not paramount importance, in its 
bearing upon the advancement of a cultured people, and assigni 
to it its due position of honour as the theoretic centre of the “abioaal 
_— there is reason enough for one wishing 4+ see this resurgent} 

ing receiving improvements, and y for desiri at 
Sia ieebphar sang bs iovaght into contienity with truths that are 
more sure than its own axioms. But this we may regard as certain, 
that, while the influence of intellectual philosophy upon national 
progress may never shew itself to be much more then what is just 
appreciable, the reactive influence of national progress upon intel- 
lectual philosophy will not fail to be beneficial in a very marked 
and decisive manner. Those, therefore, who are occupied in this 
de ent of labour, may take the comfort of believing, that 
although they ought not to aspire to mend the world with their 
philosophy, the world itself, if it be in course of improvement, will, 
at each stage of its advancement, assuredly amend their philo- 


hy.” 

Me The intellectual, the moral, the political (or economic) advance- 
ment of a nation, inclusive always of the steadiness of its adher- 
ence to Christianity, and its practice of the Christian virtues, will 
always be bringing before the popular mind some object of the 
highest moment, and of the most urgent necessity, relating to the 
we of the masses of the e. The energies of i 
minds, borne forward by the force of practical good sense, wi 
find, as if instinctively, the solid ground of truth in morals, and in 
social science. There will be a di right reason, prevailing 
throughout the educated classes, which will effectively Busoumaae 
and exclude vague and monstrous ee concerning the first 
principles of human knowledge. at this moment those spurious 
philosophies were to be named, which, in times past and lately, 
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have seemed to threaten morals and religion, and to throw us (as 
to ive belief) into the abysses of atheism or universal 
doubt, it might safely be affirmed, as to each of them in its turn, 
that, though it Pas § never meet its overthrow in halls of learning, 
it must evaporate as a mist on the walks of life, if only men are 
moving forward under the guidance of those same un ble 

rinciples. Freed from paradox and unfathomable mystifications, 
and brought up from its metaphysic depths, and pursued and 
taught in the neighbourhood of those great movements which 
must attend the progress of men in society, then, and while it is 
laid open to influences of this salubrious order, the philosophy of 
mind shall perhaps win for itselfa place much nearer than at 
ape it occupies to the forces of light, heat, life, and power in 

e social system.” 

In spite of himself, Mr Taylor became an essayist. We 
say, in spite of himself, for there was so much unity in the 
plan of his literary career, and he was so much set on giving 
an aspect of completeness to the works to which he put his 
hand, that we cannot help thinking he was averse from that 
fugitive and fragmentary style of writing, with which an 
essayist in modern times is so often forced to content him- 
self. But, from the days when he was drawn into it, alon 
with Robert Hall, and John Foster, and Josiah Conder, till 
the close of his life, it was the species of composition to 
which a large portion of his life was applied. In that class 
may be comprehended works so varied in their character as 
his “Saturday Evening,” “Logic in Theology, and other 
Essays,” ‘‘ Ultimate Civilization, and other Essays,” Lectures 
on “‘ Spiritual Christianity,” and on ‘‘ The Spirit of the Hebrew 
Poetry.” Yet through all these, and others not included in 
that list, there may be traced the workings of a mind which 
was bent on over-passing the limits within which these con- 
fined it, and which was struggling hard, even within these 
limits, to give a concrete and finished form to the materials 
with which it had to do. 

No one would claim for Mr Taylor, in these essays, 
Bacon’s “‘ wonderful talent for packing thought close, and 
making it portable.” Neither can they be said to possess 
the grace and elegance, the facility and invention, the pathos 
and the power, that made Addison the greatest of ish 
essayists. Nor do they shew that wonderful breadth of 
knowledge, that classic choice and arrangement of words, 
that unvarying clearness and force of style, and that penetra- 
tion of judgment and authoritativeness of conclusion, which 
have raised the essays of Lord Macaulay to a height of 
excellence that none else in this age have reached. And, 
not to mention names of lesser note, and of more recent 
date, they are not marked by the sheer force of intellect, and 
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the strong grasp of principles, and the sustained cogency of 
argument, that distinguish the essays of John Foster. 
Nevertheless Mr Taylor’s essays are, for the most part, of 
considerable excellence. Gathering, in some cases, around - 
the spiritual character of Christianity, and in other cases 
around the influence of Christianity on the social life of 
men; at one time letting in the light of history on remote 
ages of the church, and at another examining the present 
condition of the church, or ne its future prospects; 
dealing here with the doctrines of the gospel, and there with 
its ethics; touching on one side the philosophy of revealed 
religion, and handling on the other side the principles of 
biblical interpretation,—they are occupied with matters of 
enduring interest. As might be expected in a field so wide, 
they are not all of equal merit. For the most successful 
treatment, they required a greater variety of gifts than are 
usually combined harmoniously in one person. And it 
must be acknowledged, that in several instances they are 
deficient in ease and simplicity, in directness and force, in 
point and emphasis. Had they been more limited, they 
would likely have been more effective. Had they been less 
elaborate,. they would likely have been more attractive. 
Had they shewn less regard. to the minuter shades of 
thought, and the more explanatory forms of speech, they 
would likely have commanded a wider circle of readers, and . 
left upon those who read them a deeper impression of their . 
author’s genius. But, for the calm, meditative thought of | 
one who lived apart from the noisy ways of men; for the 
deep insight of one who combined extensive erudition with . 
keen observation and subtle is; for some of the most 
mature and precious fruits of Christian wisdom ; for profound 
convictions ; for earnest. purpose; for deep feeling; for com- 
prehension ; for. many. fine ‘touches of fancy; for pithy. 
sayings, entitled to be called aphorisms; and for steady aim - 
and aspiration after a purer and happier condition than the 
ena or the church has yet seen,—they are worthy to be 
-The vigour of Mr. Taylor's style may be seen in the. 
following very short extracts. Speaking of Socinianism, as, 
it is propounded to the most intelligent, the most free, and. 
the most religious people in:the world, he says that. it | 
‘“proves itself to be—what none will listen to—a theory 
which the poor turn from in contempt! a doctrine that, 
inspires its converts with no zeal! a system that can neither 
walk, nor run, nor stand among competitors! a belief that 
scatters, not gathers; that desolates, not blesses! a phantom, 
of silence, gloom, emptiness, coldness, despondency!”’- Re-. 
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ferring to the moral faculty, he writes: “This belief in 
conscience is not an opinion which I may continue to 
profess, or may cease to profess, in consequence of the 
reading of a book, or the hearing of a course of lectures ; 
it is a permanent element of human nature,—it is common 
to mankind in all times and countries. This instinct flushes 
the cheek of every sensitive child, and it prevails over the 
laborious sophistications of the philosopher. This belief is 
cherished as an inestimable jewel by the best and the 
purest of human beings; and it is bowed to, in dismay, by 
the foulest and the worst; its rudiments are a monition of 
eternal truth, whispered in the ear of infancy ; its articulate 
announcements are a dread foredoom ringing in the ears of 
the guilty adult. You say you can bring forward a hundred 
educated men, who, at this time, will profess themselves to 
be no believers in a moral system; but I will rebut their 
testimony by the spontaneous and accordant voices of as 
many millions of men as you may please to call for on the 
other side.” 

As a specimen of Mr Taylor’s descriptive power, the fol- 
lowing sketch may be quoted :— 


‘¢ Let us think of the group of which Jerome's brief notices furnish 
the outlines. On a rugged, pathless ascent of the rocky region, which 
is within a day’s journey of the Holy City, we see a company advanc- 
ing :—there is that accomplished theologue—the terror of Vigilantius, 
and of all such like heretics, but the courteous companion of orthodox 
ascetic ladies: it is Jerome who leads the way. Under the blaze of a 
Syrian summer’s noon he rides an ass; he has drawn his monk’s hood 
far enough over his face to throw his sharp, prominent features into a 
half shade, which Rembrandt would have caught at. At a little dis- 
tance in the rear—and she also riding an ass—follows the 
descendant of the heroes of Livy’s fabulous books; it is lady 
Pavia. She defies the scorching beams, aud she welcomes her suffer- 
ings as a sort of martyrdom ; by her side, or lagging a little in the 
rear, and she also seated on an ass, is the fair nun, the pupil of Jerome 
in Greek and Hebrew. She stoops and languishes, but she will not 
be girl enough to utter a petulant murmur. Yet it was not thus that 
Eustochium was used to pass along the broad ways of Rome; yet 
all now is right in her mind, and she enjoys inward peace : then follow 
the attendants, with a wild Arab or two, hired as guides and guards ; 
these, wrapped in their mantles, and poising their long lances on their 
shoulders, muse as they go, or muse not at all; but if they do muse, 
it is upon the whim—so unintelligible—which prompts such persons 
to endure such a journey, only to gaze at stones ! 

‘If we turn from this scene, and look toward the western world, 
we may see the humble—the haughty—St Martin lounging on a divan 
in the palace of a Cesar, his low-bred presbyters and deacons, reclining 
on velvet, to the right and left of him. Kneeling at his feet, and not 
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daring to raise her eyes so as stedfastly to gaze upon the saintly 
~visage—kneeling at the feet of this monk, there is an empress—and 
“this empress all but spurned.” 


His power of surveying a field, and of estimating the 
forces required for its culture, may be noticed in the follow- 
ing quotation :— 


** The work that is henceforth to be done by honest and Christian- 
“hearted men in India, and in China, is of a new order, and it is incom- 
; parably more arduous than hitherto (or at all in modern times) 
- Christian ministers have been called to engage in. It is a work for 
vwhich no sufficient preparation bas been made, either within the en- 
sclosures of the English Episcopal Church, or among the communions 

around it. But it has this one conspicuous prognostic ; — the work is 
such that it will create the men who are to do it, and the work, once 
engaged in, will train them for their duty. But ifit were asked, What 
is there in the present position, or in the aspect of affairs in India, or in 
China, which differs much from the now well understood conditions of 
‘the missionary enterprise, all the world over ? the reply might be of this 
sort :—The Christianity of England will henceforward have to main- 
tain itself, and to make progress, as it stands related, first, to the 
ancient paganism ; secondly, to the Christianised paganism of Rome.; 
thirdly, to European atheism; and then, as related to these three, 
in their present peculiar condition of coalescence, and of tacit com- 
promise, the issue being a combination of elements that is too intimate 
and too natural, to be broken up otherwise than by the power and 
mercy of heaven, specially put forth. But when we say this, the 
practical inference is the same as it would be if, as in relation to purely 
secular interests, everything depended upon our skill, industry, 
- sagacity, and forecasting of the probable course of events. The course 
- of events throughout the eastern world will not fail to be such as shall 
- call up.a new class of men—in Europe (may we say it), in Britain—to 
meet it; and thus, the reaction of the east upon the west will be more 
. remarkable than is the action of the west upon the east. 


Some of the best characteristics of his thought and expres- 
- sion are found in the following well-weighed and important 
; Sentences :— 


«¢ Every part of the duty of the minister of religion is more easy 
than to maintain, in vigour, the spirit he needs as the reprover of sins 
and the guardian of virtue. It is easy to teach the articles of belief, 
and easy to illustrate the branches of Christian ethics; it is easy 

- to proclaim the divine mercy, and easy to meet and the 
fears and sorrows of the feeble and afflicted. But to keep in full 
: activity the Power or Resuxe, demands qualities of a rare sort. It 
is utterly fruitless to turn from side to side in search of substitutes for 
these qualities. The preacher may, for example, avail himself ‘of 
-abstract demonstrations by means of which to vindicate the unalter- 
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able rigour of the divine government. He may prove irrefragably, 
that the Supreme Ruler of the moral system can never pass over trans- 
gression, but must needs exact the appointed penalty, eithér from the 

or or from his Substitute. The erudite argument, for any 
effect it will produce, might as well have related to the motions of the - 
planets. Or, feeling the incongruity of abstruse reasoning, when ad- 
dressed to the commonalty of mankind, he masters all the resources 
of eloquence. He is, in turns, descriptive, pathetic, indignant ; he 
flames, he weeps, he astounds the hearer by the prodigious accumula- 
tion of his phrases, and of his figures of terror. Idle labour! Even 
while the walls are ringing with those sounds of alarm, the covetous 
man, in his corner, is mentally counting his gold ; the eye of the vain 
and prurient is darting from object to object of illicit attraction ; the 
envious and malign is brooding on new calumnies, to be propagated at 
the church door ; the ambitious is plotting the destruction of his rival; 
and the fraudalent and rapacious are, in cogitation, stretching the net 
for the feet of the unwary. And yet every rule of the most approved 
rhetoric has been observed ; yes, and every intelligent hearer goes 
away amazed at the skill and power of the preacher ; and the nasedien 
too, was sincere in his endeavours ! 

*‘Ah! but to speak efficaciously of the holiness and justice of 
almighty God, and of its future consequences ; to speak in modesty, 
tenderness, ‘and power, of the approaching doom of the impenitent, is 
altogether another matter, and one that must be left to those whose 
spirits have had much communion with the dread Majesty on high. 
As the punishment of sin springs, by an ineffable harmony, from the 
first principles of the divine nature, and infringes not at all upon 
benevolence, so must he who would rightly speak of that punishment, 
have attained to a more intimate perception of the coincidence of 
holiness and love than language can convey, or than can be made 
the subject of communication between man and man, This knowledge 
belongs to the inner circle of the soul, the centre which the rational 
faculty does but imperfectly penetrate ; it is a sense or emotion of the 
immortal essence, conveyed to the spirit by the Father of spirits ; 
and only conveyed, in any considerable degree, where much meditation 
and prayer, and abstraction from earthly passions, opens the way to 
its reception and entertainment. All other elements of devotional 
sentiment may lodge in the heart sooner than this. Hence it is 
that, on this point, more conspicuously than on any other, ordinary 
teachers are at fault; and not a few, honest to themselves, and ab- 
horrent of ‘pretension or artifice, avoid almost entirely a sulject on 
which they feel themselves to be unprepared to speak with seriousness 
and energy.” 


Mr Taylor is fairly entitled to be ranked as a Christian 
Apologist. He dearly loved the comparative seclusion of 
his life. The habit of his mind was contemplative, not 
polemic. His sensitive nature was vexed by many of the 
occasions, and by much of the language of strife.and debate 
into which good men and true were dragged. More than 
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once he shrank from the accomplishment of some favourite 
design, through a fear that the storms of contention and the 
disturbing forces of partizanship would hinder him from 
doing justice to his theme, and mar, if not altogether destroy, 
the usefulness of his work. He repeatedly alluded to the 
mischievous influences so often attendant on controversy, 
and did not hesitate to say that controversy, inevitable 
though it be, spoils whatever it touches, and that the con- 
tréversy of the church with the impugners of the first truth 
of Christianity, has quite chafed the resplendent surface of 
revealed religion, so that the impression we should otherwise : 
have received from the gospel narrative is vastly impaired. Pe 
A vision of peace was that in which he most fondly indulged. ae 
A time of rest and tranquillity, during which the church of 
Christ would be free to enter on her proper joys, was the 
time he most eagerly anticipated. Still he was not averse i 
from the wearing of armour and the poising of weapons re 
when the day of battle came. He was not a craven and a 
coward when fears were lying in the way, and when foes 
were mustering against the cause of truth. With the courage 
peculiar to the time and the place in which his service was 
needed, he came forth to take his share in the contest for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. And, from the very 
quietness of the position in which his days were spent, from 
the serenity of the height from which he looked down on the 
field of struggle, from the profoundness of his belief, from 
the freedom and independence of his mind, he derived some 
important qualifications for acting a part as a champion on 
the side of pure and undefiled religion. 

The appearance of “ Tracts for the Times” drew Mr Taylor 
into the lists where great issues were fought for. The 
ecclesiastical movement, of which these tracts were both an 
effect and a cause, was a manifest decline from the faith of 
the Reformers, and an approach to the ritualism and cere- 
monies of Rome. Its direct tendency was to disparage the 
sacred Scriptures as the supreme rule of faith and manners; 
to unduly elevate the character of church power, and to place 
that power in some single, irresponsible centre; to ignore 
and set aside the vast multitudes of Christian people who 
could not claim, or who did not care to claim, for themselves 
a ministry vested with the mystic charm of apostolical suc- 
cession ; to restore a vicious theory of sacramental adminis- 
tration ; to substitute the emotions of sentiment and taste 
for a religion of truth and spiritual joy ; and generally, to 
draw men back into the bondage and darkness of popish 
superstition. And one of the designs of its abettors was to 
create the persuasion that this was only a revival of primi- 
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tive Christianity, and that the steps being taken to secure it 
had the countenance and support of those whose claims to 
be regarded as the fathers of the Christian church were 
undisputed. Their attempts in this direction found shape 
in the famous tracts. And it was in order to meet these 
attempts that Mr Taylor git his armour on, and came forth 
to the high places of the field. 

Few men were more competent than he for the defence on 
which he then entered. His long and intimate acquaintance 
with patristic literature, his habitual study of church life, 
ancient as well as modern, his ———— into the springs 
of ecclesiastical thought, and feeling, and action, and his 
singular freedom from the disturbing influences that so often 
revail around controversialists, fitted him, beyond most of 

is contemporaries, to repel the attacks made on Protestant 
truth, and worship, and practice, under the = of support 
from the writings of the fathers. And nobly and well did 
he meet the foe. When the arduous character of the work 
involved in it is taken into account, and when the utmost 
allowances are made for whatever is defective and one-sided 
in it, his ‘‘ Ancient Christianity” will long remain a monu- 
ment of his learning, and skill, and prowess; just as the 
ecclesiastical records of the time in which it was written 
will bear emphatic witness to the effectiveness of the public 
service it accomplished, and to the consideration it received 
at the hands of an adversary no less famous than Dr Newman. 

But another time of trial came. The Romanising tend- 
ency within the bosom of the English Church gave place, in 
a large measure, to the Rationalistic tendency. Men rose 
up to question the reality and completeness of the inspira- 
tion of the sacred volume, to impeach the integrity of its 
records, to represent its living truth as lying imbedded in 
the midst of fabulous and spurious narrations, to eliminate 
the miraculous and supernatural from its contents, to 
explain away the sacrificial character of the death of Christ, 
and to separate the grounds and elements of religious life 
from all that has been most commonly regarded as distinc- 
tive of Christ’s holy evangel. One of the latest developments 
of the course on which such men entered, is found in Dr 
Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua; 
a work whose conclusions would not, in Mr Taylor’s judg- 
ment, if followed out to their proper issue, leave a remnant 
of our faith in the Bible as an authoritative source of belief 
in matters of religion. As one of the “‘intelligent laity,” to 
whom, in that work, Dr Colenso appealed, Mr Taylor came 
forth in reply. And, without entering into the detail called 
for by what he happily called ‘these formidable applications 
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of school arithmetic to Biblical interpretation,” he met Dr 
Colenso’s attack with a rejoinder, which, in respect of ear- 
nestness and dignity, of keenness and power, of common 
sense and broad argumentative comprehension, is worthy to 
be regarded as a model of controversial writing of the class 
to which it belongs. It cannot be doubted that those who 
have been careful to make themselves acquainted with the 
literature springing out of Dr Colenso’s unhappy and mis- 
chievous production, know Mr Taylor’s ‘Considerations on 
the Pentateuch.” And therefore we do not further refer to 
it. so far as Dr Colenso is concerned. ( But we are constrained 
to make one citation from it, not so much because it is per- 
haps the last apologetic work on which Mr Taylor was 
engaged, as because we believe that some signs of the times 
since Mr Taylor was taken from us, make it desirable that 
his testimony should be widely known. It is this:— 


‘‘ The books of holy Scripture commend themselves to our devout 
approval; they command our consciences, not merely, nor chiefly, 
on the grounds of that superabundant literary and historic evidence 
which attests the genuineness and authenticity of each portion, 
and of the whole; but mainly in virtue of the irresistible force of 
another kind of evidence which rises into view, as if, of itself; this 
persuasion does not come to us as the fruit of critical acumen ; it is 
no product of lexicons, nor has it any necessary dependence upon 
the meaning of Hebrew words, or the significance of Hebrew 
idioms. We feel holy Scripture to be onz Brstz; and it proves its 
oneness by three distinct words of attestation ; as thus, the Bible, or 
let us now speak of the Hebrew Scriptures, is one book, from its 
first chapter to its last, because, although it is the work of many 
writers, it everywhere teaches ONE THEOLOGY; and we utterly 
refuse to believe that many writers, in series, should have done 
this, if each followed only his own inspiration. Again, the Bible 
is one book although it is the work of many writers, because, amid 
the diversities ‘which this human instrumentality implies, there 
prevails es it, what must be reverently spoken of as the 
indication of the historic personality of the sPEAKER; everywhere 
this 8 er is the same, in word, in purpose, and in style, it is the 
eternal God that, in these books, speaks toman. But more than 
this, the Bible is one book (and here we must speak of the New as 
well as of the Old Testament), inasmuch as it brings into view, in 
an occult manner, and yet undoubtedly, a One Divine Scheme or 
system of justice and mercy. Reve.ation, attested by super- 
natural events, is the opening out of an all-comprehensive course 
of procedure, as from God, toward the human family, Holy Scrip- 
ture is a structure, integral and immoveable as to its various constitu- 
ents; and if it be disintegrated, it is destroyed. Thoughtful men, 
eventhe best minds in every age, havethus believed, and have thus re- 
corded their most mature convictions. We need not cite authorities 
which, if cited to purpose, would fill volumes. But now even if it 
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were granted, on the plea of legitimate criticism, that there are some 
loosely connected i ofthe canonical mase which might be d- 
tached from it without loss or damage to the whole, or without peri 
to the foundations; yet it is manifest that, when criticism affects 
to touch, and asks leave to remove the corner-stones or the base- 
ment masses of the building, we yield everything when we consent 
to any such attempt.as this. 

‘* Shall we of the laity, strong in common sense, and not wanting 
in religious feeling, be brought to believe that the decalogue may 
be detached from the Bible, and our Christianity may be conserved?* 
or, let ‘the supposition be this, that the ten commandments are 
allowed to stand where they do only that it shall be affirmed con- 
cerning the alleged promulgation of the same from Sinai, that this, 
even the entire narrative, is nothing but decoration, is a human 
conceit, is a fiction, is a falsity, and, if a falsity, an impiety, a 
blasphemy. If this be the upshot of our modern criticism, then, 
be sure, we shall cease from our accustomed places in church. We 
will not ‘henceforth see the decalogue where it now is. We will 
not listen while these words are uttered from within the com- 
tmunion rail. The brevity of the Sinaitic law, and its comprehen- 
siveness, and its spirituality, and its firm theistic creations, and its 
ethical effectiveness; these, its own qualities, these, its intrinsic 
attractions, this, its proper force in grasping and in holding the 
human conscience, these qualities which are, indeed, the strength 
of the law given in ten precepts, have, from that remote age to 
this, commanded the consciences of men, wherever the knowledge 
of it has come. So it has been that the most depraved of mankind 
have trembled in the hearing of this law of God, and each of its 

rohibitions has transfixed the guilt-shaken soul; and so it has 
m that the most blameless of mankind have shaped their con- 
fessions upon this same mould; for in listening to this law they 
have wept and have humbled themselves before their Judge; yet 
have they rejoiced and said, ‘The law of thy mouth is better 
unto me than thousands of — and silver.’ These ten words, 
true as to their substance in all worlds, and of perpetual force, as 
in heaven, so toward the human family throughout all time, this 
Sinaitic proclamation, who is it now that shall spend upon it his 
nugatory criticism? Who is it that shall dare to pronounce it to 
be a fable? 

“In every mode of incidental allusion, and of the most solemn — 
and formal authentications, Curist, in the exercise of his public 
ministry, recognised the ee and also the summary of it in 
two great commandments, as the law of God. Look to the in- 
stances in the Gospels; read them anew, for it is quite necessary 
that we, of the laity, should fortify our Christian belief against an 
assault which arms itself with the sophistries of laborious learning | 
on the one hand, and with the sophistries of a ious liberality 
on the other hand. Cunrust, the light of the w and the author - 
of a spiritual religion for all nations, to the end of time; Onnisz, 
whose word is our warrant, and it is our only warrant for the bro 
of immortality, establishes his mission, and he expressly founds 
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religion upon the Mosaic revelation at large; and he does so in an 
emphatic manner — the Sinaitic decalogue. He takes this law 
as the very frame of that higher and more spiritual interpretation 
which an intimate moral code demands. The several occasions on 
which he does this, at once authenticating the Mosaic canon, and 
expanding its letter so as to send it in to govern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, were of the most peculiar kind; as thus, ‘If 


thou wouldest inherit eternal life, keep the commandments ;’ 
namely, the commandments given from Sinai.” ) 


But those who would ascertain what Mr Taylor has done 
to counteract that movement which has given birth to works 
like Dr Colenso’s critical writings, must read and study his 
‘Restoration of Belief.” He saw that it was a movement 
tending to loosen or subvert all religious belief. He was 
convinced by signs, both in literature and in society, that it 
was a movement in progress, the property of which was to 
accelerate itself at a rapid rate. He held that the specula- 
tions from which that movement took its rise, differed in 
little beside their wording, from the profundities of the 
Oriental and Alexandrine philosophy, as uttered and edited 
by the several classes of Gnostics, Manichees, and others; 
and that the real issue to which it was being pushed forward, 
was Christianity or Atheism. At the same time, no one saw 
more clearly than he did that there was a growing loyalty 
in the religious attachments of the people of this country, a 
growing so gg of religious feeling, and a growing power of 
religious life. And no one cherished more thankfully and 
more firmly than he did the persuasion that the cause of 
gospel truth had nothing to fear, that the hour of darkness 
that threatened to cover the gospel firmament would not come 
on, and that Christianity would continue, not only as here- 
tofore, to ‘‘satisfy her poor with bread,” but to send out 
broken meat to her enemies, to the end that they might not 
starve. Nevertheless, he knew that it was incumbent on 
the defenders of the faith to meet the new forms of assault 
directed against it, and he took a very enlarged and com- 

rehensive view of the line of defence which it was necessary 
or them to adopt. And he himself came forward, in virtue 
of a title long before made good, to bear a part in the mo- 
mentous task to which they were called. 

’ In his ‘Restoration of Belief,” he has not done all that 
he would have done had longer life been granted to him. But 
he has made a noble contribution to the Christian argument. 
He has put the historic element, and the miraculous element, 
and the personal element, that is, personal as to Christ, in 
the New Testament Scriptures, in an aspect in which they 
have been seldom looked at, and in which they combine 
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with fresh power against those modern attacks which would 
not only break down some bulwarks of the Christian faith, 
but everthrow its very citadel. He has done this with a 
warmth of heart, and intensity of purpose, and magnanimity ~ 
and boldness of faith, far more profuse than generally found 
in argumentative treatises. And he has thrown into the 
accomplishment of it so much logical power, and Cliristian 
sagacity, and philosophic grasp, and literary excellence, as 

to make this, in our judgment, one of the ablest productions 
that have come from his prolific pen, a work that will rank 
with his “‘Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and his ‘Phy- 
sical Theory of Another Life.” If the time of sifting, of 
which he has spoken towards the close of his “‘ Restoration,” 
should come, we anticipate that what he has done will go 
far to prepare many for passing through it, and for doing, 
and daring, and enduring, whatever God and his truth may 
require; and we believe that it will continue long in the 
estimation of his countrymen, as one of the most devout and 
energetic defences which modern times have set up on behalf 
of that Gospel of which he has eloquently said, with regard 
to its influences on England :— 


‘It is the Gospel that has wrought itself into the national temper, 
and has moulded us so much to its own fashion. It is the Gospel 
which has planted in our bosoms that sense of individuality, that 
seriousness of conviction, which despotism dreads, and can never 
crush. It is this deep belief, and this sense of the authority of truth, 
which has come to be a national characteristic, and which is the 
ultimate guarantee of our liberties, religious and political. It is this 
Gospel that has given us our higher tone of domestic virtue, our 
relish for home, our home-bred feelings, and our true idea of personal 
delicacy, and our sense of individual importance, consistently with 
individual modesty. It is thence, and from the vernacular diffusion, 
and the daily usage, and hearing of the Scriptures, that we have drawn 
the power and point, the simplicity and the majesty, the tropical 
richness, the rhetoric opulence, and the fervour of our conversational 
style and public oratory.” 


We must now turn aside from the notice we intended to 
take of the works of Mr Taylor, on which his title to a 
peerage in the republic of letters so conspicuously rests— 
works embracing his “ Natural History of ;Enthusiasm,” 
‘“‘ Fanaticism,” and “‘ Spiritual Despotism,’ works in which 
he filled up parts of a plan of exhibiting the several principal 
forms of spurious or corrup ted religion, —works i in which he . 
ap as the philoso phica investigator into the principles 

and practices out of which sprung some of the greatest mischiefs 
from which the Christian Churches have suffered. But we 
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cannot turn aside from them without venturing to express 
the conviction that these works deserve attention now, and 
that it is impossible to read them in the light of events with 
which many churches are familiar at this day, without feel- 
ing that they contain not a little seasonable caution and 
direction, mingled with some seasonable warning and rebuke. 
The'church of Christ needs men to guide in council, and 
to lead in action ; she needs men of prompt decision, and 
of rapid movement ; she needs men for the rough and every- 
day work of the field given her to cultivate ; she needs men 
whose sympathies are called forth by the close fellowships 
that are formed in the great and busy thoroughfares of life ; 
she needs men ready to cast themselves into those currents 
of thought and of progress whose resistless flow makes 
epochs in the life of nations, and in the. history of mankind. 
But she needs other men besides these. She needs men of 
gentle nature and elevated mind, men of peaceful ways and 
contemplative habits, men of literary culture and scientific 
thought, men of extensive learning and undoubted genius, 
men whose calling is to occupy a region where they can 
calmly and comprehensively survey the movements in the 
great territory of truth and religion, and whence they can 
~ aor} words to which all will listen; and yet men who, in 
the day of trial, can do exploits in contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. To this latter order of men 
Mr Taylor belonged. In this order he long held a foremost 
lace, and rendered most manifold and signal service. 
sting from his labours now, his works will be held in 
grateful rerhembrance for many days to come; and his 
name will be fondly cherished as the name of one whose 
simple faith, and humble, godly life were in close and con- 
stant alliance with those quiet studies and toils which have 
iven him a very high and enviable reputation as the 
ristian Philosopher of Stanford Rivers. 


W. B. 
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Art. VIIL—The Culdean Church. 


The Early Seottish Church: The Ecclesiastical History of Scotland from the 
“sy , aoe Century. By Rev. Taomas M‘Lavcatan, M.A., 

Die Culdeische Kirche des Sechsten, Siebenien und achten Jahrhunderts. 
Von Dr Ava. Exsrarp, in Erlangen. (Zeitschrift fir die Historische 
Theologie. 1862-63.) 

Handbuch der Christlichen. Kirchen-und Dogmengeschichte. Von Dr Ave, 

Esrarp. 2Bande. Erlangen. 1865. 


T is astriking proof of the fresh interest which has lately 
been awakened in the history of the Culdean church, that 
we are able to bring into juxtaposition such new works as these 
of Dr M‘Lauchlan and Dr Ebrard, proceeding from such dif- 
ferent quarters of the church, and produced under influences, 
and in the use of historical sources, in many respects so dis- 
similar. It need scarcely be remarked that the two authors 
have worked quite independently of each other. Dr M‘Lauch- 
lan was far advanced with his volume before the rs of Dr 
Ebrard, in the Zeitschrift fir die Historische T: Va ae were 
brought under his notice; and he has only one or two references 
to them in his closing chapters, in one of which he expresses 
his opinion, that “ Dr Ebrard’s general positions are va selen. 
and defended with remarkable learning and skill.” When the 
first volume of Dr Ebrard’s “Handbuch” was published, Dr 
M‘Lauchlan’s work had not appeared ; but both in the preface 
and the body of the second volume, the author makes frequent 
use of the facts and opinions of “The Early Scottish Church” 
in support and vindication of the views which he has put for- 
ward in his first volume on the subject of the Culdean church. 
More than once he refers to Dr M‘Lauchlan as a high authority 
in Gaelic literature, and as one of the profoundest. living stu- 
dents of Culdean history. 

Dr M‘Lauchlan’s work is the completest and most satisfac- 
tory history ever yet produced.of “The Early Scottish Church.” 
He very fairly describes it as “ the result of an effort to fill up 
a blank in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. Monographs 
exist on periods and persons introduced throughout it, and also 
brief sketches of the period in works on Scottish Church his- 
tory, preparatory to the history of more recent and more pro- 
minent events ; but no work existed whose sole object was to 
present the reader with a consecutive and connected view of 
the period embraced, which was to be regretted, considering 
the importance of the events recorded, and their influence upon 
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the future state of the Church of Scotland.” It was a happy 
thought to undertake to supply such a desideratum ; and the 
author’s Celtic learning was a special and rare qualification for 
the task ; for the early church history of Scotland is the history 
of a Celtic church. Down to the reign of Malcolm Caenmore, 
in the eleventh century, Gaelic was the predominant language, 
not only of the country, but of the court ; and it was not till 
the reign of David, in the twelfth century, that the national 
church was finally denuded of all its Celtic or Culdean features, 
and conformed to the type of eae Rome. It is a great ad- 
vantage that the history of such a church should be derived as 
much as possible from Celtic sources ; and though the materials 
which the author has drawn from the Jrish annalists are not of 
w kind to make very smooth or interesting reading, they are of 
unquestionable value in helping to fill up the blanks of our 
common histories. They have been particularly serviceable to 
the author in the treatment of the events of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries of our civil and ecclesiastical history. 
Although these Celtic sources are few and scanty, “ yet, when 
the straggling rays are gathered together, it is wonderful how 
much light they afford.” 

Dr Ebrard’s papers take a much more extensive range. They 
treat of the Culdean church at large, as it existed not only in 
Ireland and Scotland, but also in France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany. They are of the nature of a historical disserta- 
tion, rather than a history, and embrace discussions of the five 
following subjects :—1. The Culdean mode of reckoning Easter, 
and their controversies on that subject with the Roman Church, 
both in Britain and France ; 2. The religion and theology of 
the Culdees; 3. Their church-constitution, and the order of 
their cloisters, or so-called monasteries ; 4. The miracles of the 
Culdean church ; 5. Its extension, with special reference to its 
spread on the Continent ; 6. Its destruction and downfall, par- 
ticularly in France and Germany. The author's treatment of 
all these subjects is very ample, and often minute. The prin- 
cipal authorities are the Latin writings of the Culdean divines 
and biographers, including the lives of the Culdean saints, 
which, in their original form, were, in many cases, the produc- 
tions of men of the same-spirit as the worthies whom they 
commemorate, although afterwards re-written and re-modelled 
in the spirit of the Church of Rome. Ebrard displays great 
circumspection and acuteness in the use which he makes of 
these acta sanctorwm ; and he turns them to good account, 

icularly in his treatment of the numerous missionary estab- . 
ishments of the Culdees in the continental kingdoms. He is, 
we suppose, the first writer who has laid them under contribu- 
tion for such a purpose. In his “Handbook of Church His- 
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tory,” he has also for the first time assigned to the Culdean 
church its due place in the general system of ecclesiastical 
history. He adds little here, of course, to the results obtained 
in his Dissertation ; but, gathering up these results, he pre- 
sents them in a compressed and summary form, with all the 
advantage of being seen in situ, in their relations to, and con- 
nections with, the history of the Christian church at . 
So remarkable an innovation upon the practice of church his- 
torians, who have hitherto dealt with the Culdee communities, 
not as an organised and independent church, but merely as so 
many scattered and unattached societies, could not fail, of 
course, to call forth opposition in some quarters. In the pre- 
face to his second volume, Ebrard refers to such an attack as 
having appeared in one of the protestant journals of Germany 
towards the end of last year ; and he devotes the preface to a 
lengthened and interesting vindication of his views, in which 
he gladly avails himself of the support of several of our Irish 
moe Scottish Celticists, such as Dr Todd, Dr Reeves, and Dr 
M‘Lauchlan. 

We propose to compare some of the chief results obtained by 
Dr Eb and Dr M‘Lauchlan on their respective fields, and 
in the use of their several sets of authorities. How far do 
these results agree, and wherein do they in any instance differ ? 
Do Dr M‘Lauchlan’s results, obtained by more concentrated 
research upon a single part of the Celtic field, derive corrobora- 
tion from Dr Ebrard’s, arrived at by studies of a wider and 
more comprehensive kind? And, reciprocally, are there in- 
stances in which Dr Ebrard’s conclusions are attested and 
strengthened by those of Dr M‘Lauchlan? As independent 
investigators, it must be interesting to know whether they are 
substantially at one in their views of a subject at once so re- 
condite and so important. We must confine ourselves, of 
course, to a selection of the main topics. 

It is natural to begin with the origin and meaning of the 
name “ Culdees ;” and we regret to say that after all the discus- 
sion which has gone on for two centuries upon this point, the 
two latest writers upon it are still as far as ever from being 
ye Dr Ebrard prefers strongly the derivation of Kelledei 
t e ancient name, which was afterwards oo into Culdeeg), 

rom the Celtic Kele De, vir Dei, mau of , and leans confi- 
dently upon the authority of his countryman, Dr Zeuss, the 
author of the celebrated Celtic Grammar. In this view he 
opposes himself chiefly to Professor Braun, of the university of 
mn, who, in his Program “De Culdeis,” 1840, pleads as 
strongly for the derivation, gilla De, servus Dei, servant of 
God. t Dr M‘Lauchlan pronounces, with all the confidence 
of a native Celtic scholar, against both these derivations alike. 
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“In attempting to shew,” says he, p. 431, “that the term Culdee 
or Keledeus is derived from Kele De, a term which he under- 
stands to mean ‘man of God,’ Dr-Ebrard quotes the use of 
the phrase, vir Dei, by Culdee writers, in support of his view. 
It must. be observed, however, that the term vir Dei is only 
used by those writers as applicable to their abbots or “age od 
men, and is not applied to the Culdee brethren generally. Thi 
use of the words is perfectly intelligible without supposing them 
to stand for Culdee. Besides, the Gaelic word ceile, notwith- 
standing the authorities quoted by Dr Ebrard, does not mean 
men. The fundamental idea is that of fellowship. Hence it 
is applied to a spouse, male or female, and is wel: in forming 
the adverb, le cheile, ‘ together,’ or ‘with his fellow. On this 
int Dr Braun, who advocates Gille De, servus Dei, and whom 
Ebrard criticises, is nearer the truth than his critic, — 
neither of them is correct.” In another , p. 176, 
M‘Lauchlan tells us, that among the native Celts the name 
ape to the Culdees is uniformly Cuwildich. In Iona is a hol- 
ow called Cobhan nan Cuildeach, or the Culdees’ chest, to this 
day. Cuildeach can have but one meaning. It is derived from 
Cuil, a recess, or secluded corner, and can only be descriptive 
of the habits of those to whom it refers. As interpreted by the 
language to which the word belongs, the Culdee was nothing 
else than “the man of the recess.” In Quildich, men of seclu- 
sion, we have a descriptive name, and the description borne out 
by what we know of the history of the men.” 

So long as this dispute is carried on between a German pro- 
fessor and a learned Celt, it is natural for us to incline towards 
the judgment of the latter. But how are Lowlanders: and 
Saxons to decide the puint, when Celt meets Celt in the wordy 
strife, and when the best Celtic scholars of Scotland and Ireland 
cannot come to an agreement? Dr Reeves, in his erudite and 
exhaustive treatise “On the Céle-dé, commonly called Culdees,” 
recently published in the “Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1864,” contends strongly for the derivation of the 
— from sare but in the — of servus Dei, not vir Dei, 
and succeeds in bringing together a t many examples of 
compound words in which obicontaubeadiy bente shat ae 
He understands it to have been a name not originally confined 
to any one particular order of monks or regular clergy, but 
applied at large to all who devoted themselves to the service of 
God in the offices of conventual life ; just as the name, servus 
Dei, of the Latin church had begun to be applied in that man- 
ner as early as the days of St Augustine—a usage which, becom- 
ing more and more current.in the West, would naturally lead 
among the Celtic peoples to the use of the equivalent céle-dé, 
It will not be easy, we fancy, to set aside the arguments of 
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Dr Reeves in su of his opinion. But leaving this question 
in the hands of Celts and Celtic scholars to settle if they can, 
we proceed to other disputed — of much greater import- 
ance, viz. how early the name first came into use, and whether 
it was ever applied, in early times as it has been latterly, to the 
Columban order of conventuals and missionaries. Was the 
name given to the Columbans in the ages immediately succeed- 
ing that of Columba? and if so, was it given to them exclu- 
sively, as distinguished from other religious communities or 
orders, in Ireland, England, and Wales? On these points there 
has been a vast deal of controversy, arising from the persistent 
attempts which have long been made by all parties, Romanists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, to give an exclusive applica- 
tion to a name which, commencing with a large general meaning, 
appears afterwards to have received many special applications 
in different ages; and countries, and states of the monastic 
world. For we see reason to accept the opinion of Dr Reeves, 
sustained by a large body of evidence, that “the Celtic com- 
pound céle-dé possessed in its employment all the latitude of 
its model servus Dei, and in the lapse of ages underwent all 
the modifications or limitations of meaning which the changes 
of time and circumstances, or local usage, produced in the class 
to whom the epithet was applied.” “In fact, during the range 
of time in which the term is of record, we discover the greatest 
diversity in its application, sometimes borne by hermits, some- 
times by conventuals; in one situation implying the condition 
of celibacy, in another understood of married men; here-denot- 
ing regulars, there seculars ; some of the name bound by obli- 
gations of agg others free to accumulate property ; at one 
period hig 

garded with aa as the designation of the loose and 
worldly-minded.” “The only quarter, however, it should in fair- 
ness be added, where men called Kelledei or Culdei were ever 
regarded with contempt, was on the part of the zealots of Rome, 
to whom their distinctive principles and usages were offensive, 
and who never rested till they succeeded in superseding them 
by other orders, whose discipline was of a strictly Romish type, 
whether Benedictine or Augustinian. 

This testimony of Dr Reeves, himself an Anglican church~ 
man, is fatal of course to the view so ‘often maintained by 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic writers; that the name was 
applied exclusively, and not till the ninth century, to certain 


societies or fraternities of secular canons, much corrupted from | 


their original purity, which existed in all the three churches of 
the British islands—which is the view contended for by Braun, 
Lanigan, Déllinger, and others. But it is, of course, equally 
unfavourable to the view of writers like Dr Jamieson, who 


in honour, as implying self-denial, at another re- 
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limit the name as exclusively to the Columbans, as though it 
had not been applied, even in very early times, both in Scot- 
land and Ireland, to communities of conventuals who were 
entirely independent of the institutions of Columba, as those of 
St Kentigern or St Mungo in Glasgow, and of Maelruain at 
Tamhlact, near Dublin.* We observe, with much satisfaction, 
that Dr M‘Lauchlan avoids this common error of Scottish 
church historians, and while still holding that the name Culdee 
is correctly applied to the Columbans of Scotland, allows that 
it was also given to the cognate religious communities of Ire- 
land and Wales. He expresses himself as follows: “Dr Lani- 

n, and others, deny the connection of the Culdees with the 

lumban church. ey are disposed to look upon them as 
having been a kind of secular canons in the church, found in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. When he denies that the term 
Culdee is ever applied by Columba’s biographers, or by Bede, 
to the monks of Iona, he states what is perfectly true, but it is 
not of the slightest value to prove that that name was not 
applied to them in the tenth century. ll that is held on the 
opposite side is, that the men who came to be called Culdees 
at a later period were the real representatives of the Columban 
church. Kor is there anything opposed to this view in the fact 


that these men were common to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


We could hardly expect otherwise. The churches of Patrick, 
Columba, and + Parad were so entirely one in their original 
constitution, that one would naturally expect a similar develop- 
ment and growth among them. Ifthe Culdees were not the 
real representatives of the Columban church, nothing has been 
more unsuccessful than the attempts to proye them to have 
been something different.” 

How entirely Dr Ebrard concurs in this opinion of Dr 
M‘Lauchlan and Dr Reeves, is manifest from the fact that he 
has even been so bold as to apply the epithet Culdean, to all 
the three primitive, and as yet “.Rome-free” churches of Ire- 
land and Scotland and Wales. This, it is true, he does merely 
as a matter of convenience, and without claiming for it any 
strict justification on the ground of ancient warrant for such a 
broad and comprehensive usage. But having satisfied himself, 
from the evidence of records, of the ancient flexibility of the 
term, as stated so strongly by Dr Reeves, and that there are 
actual examples of its application to many cognate communi- 
ties in the three British kingdoms, he felt himself at liberty to 
make use of the name “Culdean church,” as a convenient and 
significant term for expressing succinctly either the unity or 





* For the evidence to shew that the name was given in these instances, see 
Dr Reeves on the Culdees, pp. 125-145. 
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the federation of the three primitive Celtic churches of the 
British isles, including also their affiliated dependencies and 
missions on the continent of Europe. 

In proceeding to speak of this unity or federation of these 
three truly venerable and interesting churches, we would rat!:er 
be understood to speak of their religious, dogmatic, and insti- 
tutional agreement, than of any unity or federation properly 
organic and incorporate. We fear that Dr Ebrard has been 
too bold in undertaking to prove the latter. The proofs which 
he has produced fall far short of that mark. They may be suf- 
ficient to prove that in the age of Columbanus or Columba the 
younger, 2. ¢. in the seventh century, there were as many as “a 
thousand Columban abbots who were all subject to the juris- 
diction of one archimandrite,” viz. the abbot of Hy or Iona. 
But no proof is produced that any of these belonged to the 
Celtic church of Wales, or that in that large number of houses 
were included all the monasteries which were founded in Ire- 
land by St Patrick and his successors. The monastery of Iona 
was itself only a branch or an offshoot of the great mother 
church in Ireland, and it would be extravagant to maintain 
that the “ Coarbs” of St Patrick in Armagh were ever subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Abbots of lona. These two chief digni- 
ties, in truth, were always independent of each other, and if 
there was ever any danger of that independence being lost, it 
was always rather on the side of Iona than of Armagh. 

Still there was an indubitable and most interesting unity of 
another kind, among all the three Celtic churches of Britain 
and Ireland, a unity of religious spirit, of theological teaching, 
and of constitutional principle and practice, by which they 
were all equally distinguished, for several centuries, from the 
church of Rome, and which constituted them sister-churches in 
the best sense, in the closest spiritual bonds of faith and life. 
To these essential elements of their church-character and life, 
Dr Ebrard has devoted a large proportion of his erudite treatise. 
Dr M‘Lauchlan confines himself exclusively, of course, to the 
treatment of the doctrine and discipline of Iona ; but his results, 
though obtained from a much narrower field, and from much 
more scanty sources, agree perfectly in the main with those 
obtained by Dr Ebrard. 

With regard to the religious spirit, the theological doctrine, 
and the ritual of the Culdean church, Dr Eb sums up the 
results obtained by him from a careful study of the remains of 
its literature, in the following paragraph of his “Handbuch” 
(vol. i. p. 396) :-— 

‘The spirit of the Culdean church may suitably and rightfully 
be described as an evangelical spirit, not only because it was free 
and independent of Rome, and when the papal church came into 
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contact with it, always and obstinately repudiated its authority, under 
appeal to the single and supreme authority of holy Scripture, but 
above all, because in its inner life it was penetrated throughont by the 
main principles of the evangelical church. The Culdees read and 
understood the Scriptures in their original texts ; wherever they came 
they translated them orally and in writing into the language of the 
country, explaining them to the inhabitants, and exhorting them to 
diligent and regular Bible reading. But the Scriptures were more 
to them than a codex of authoritative doctrines of faith; they 
were the living word of Christ. In the most earnest manner they 
preached the natural] inborn inability of man for good—the atoning 
death of Christ, justification without all merit of works, the worth- 
lessness especially of all mere outward works, and the new birth or 
life in Him who died for us. The sacraments were regarded by them 
as signs and seals of the one grace in Christ, and do not therefore 
stand out prominently in the foreground of their doctrine. They 
administered baptism to their neophytes only after a course of careful 
instruction and sure signs of conversion, and they appear to have ad- 
mitted converts from among the heathen by imposition of hands. Of 
a corporal eating and drinking of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Lord’s supper they knew nothing. They had no masses for 
souls—knew nothing of purgatory or the adoration of saints—had 
no pictures in their churches,—nothing but simple crosses, which they 
had also a special liking for erecting in the open air, and in divine 
service they made use of hymns and psalms in the vulgar tongue.” 





This account of the doctrine and worship of the Culdean 
Church having been challenged, as before alluded to, in the 
interval preceding the appearance of the second volume of the 
“Handbuch,” Dr Ebrard has been at pains to vindicate its accu- 
racy in the preface to that volume, published during the pre- 
sent year. This preface is a valuable addition to his argument, 
and specially as a caution against. the error of judging the 
teaching and practice of the Culdean church too exactly and 
severely by the standard of the Confessions of the Reformation 
age. ‘To do this is to forget the important distinction between 
the position of a church which has not: yet become Romisb, and 
that of a church which, in ceasing to be Romish, and protesting 
against Rome, is necessarily fully and keenly alive to all the 
points of difference which go to justify its secession and protest ; 
and hence, for example, it would be unreasonable to expect to 
find among the Culdean divines the dogma of justification by 
faith set forth with the same sharpness and precision as in the 
divines of the Reformation, although it be true that. the spirit 
of that doctrine, 7. e. the spirit of humility and sole reliance on 
the Redeemer, breathes throughout all their writings and work. 
Ebrard also here reminds us, in answer to an objection taken 
by his opponent, to the effect that if the Culdees had really 
differed from the Church. of Rome on the subject of the way 
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and method of salvation, they would have waged controversy 
with her on that — which it does not appear they ever 
did, that at that early period Rome herself no. definite 
and conclusive doctrine upon the ordo salutis. As yet, it. was 
only the doctrine of the Councils: touching the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which was regarded as “doctrina Catho- 
lica” and the test of orthodoxy. On the subject of the way of 
salvation, neither the Pelagian nor the Semi-Pelagian contro- 
versies had led to any authoritative declaration of doctrine on 
the part of the church ; and though the spirit of Pelagianism 
had indeed spread widely among her clergy since Gregory the 
Great, still there had as yet been no authoritative defini- 
tion of doctrine in a Pelagian or semi-Pelagian sense, to 
serve as the occasion of kindling controversy. Until the 
teaching of Augustine was virtually denounced as heretical in 
the person of Gottschalk, the Roman divines had neither autho- 
rity nor occasion to accuse the Culdees of heresy on account 
of their doctrine of grace. It was only dimly on either side 
that men began to be conscious of a difference of spirit be- 
tween them, and all the more slowly that both parties, on the 
fields where they came into contact, were chiefly occupied with 
the practical work of converting the heathen ; from all which 
considerations it follows, that there might easily be a large 
amount of doctrinal difference between the two parties, though 
as yet undeveloped into doctrinal formule, and though for the 
present no noise of dogmatic controversy was heard on the ad- 
joining borders of the two churches. ‘ 

Still, however natural it might he that the substantially 
evangelical teaching of the Culdean Church should not have 
assumed a more precise and definite dogmatic form, and how- 
ever natural, too, that its divines should never have entered 
into controversy with the Roman theologians on points of doc- 
trine, it is greatly to be regretted that the church should have 
been spared this labour of accurate definition and polemical 
conflict. It would have become more distinctly conscious of 
its own theological principles if it had been compelled to define 
and formulate them; and it could not have failed to become 
sensible of the fundamental differences between its own teach- 
ing and that of Rome, if it had had to vindicate it against the 
Romish doctors. Its gradual assimilation to the church of 
Rome might.thus have been greatly retarded at least, if not 
altogether stopped ; and its own ascetic and superstitious ten- 
dencies might have been counteracted and arrested. in time to 
prevent its immergence in the mare magnum of the 
church, an immergeénce which was no doubt greatly facilitated 
by the unchecked development of these tendencies... When 
controversies are unnecessary, they are also unjustifiable and 
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an unmixed evil to the church of Christ ; but when justified b 
necessity, they more than redeem all the evil which is inci- 
dental to them by the good which they effect, both in the 
clearing up of truth, and in the invigoration of the church’s 
conscious Pold of it,—a double benefit, of which, for the want 
of them, the Culdean church was unfortunately deprived. 
A few sentences from “The Early Scottish Church” will shew 
how entirely its author is at one with Dr Ebrard in regard to 
the doctrine and religious spirit of the Culdees :—“ The Holy 
Scriptures were held to be the one standard of truth, and were 
made by the missionaries a subject of close and constant study. 
Columba’s own home work, and that of his disciples, was tran- 
scribing the Scriptures. These early missionaries were tho- 
roughly biblical. Columba’s Life by Adamnan represents him in 
almost every pase as familiar with the word of God, and ready to 
quote it on all occasions as of supreme authority.”—‘“The great 
subject of their teaching was the simple truth of the gospel of 
salvation. It was ‘verbum Dei, the word of God. Adamnan 
says of Columba, that from his boyhood he was instructed in 
the love of Christ. When he resolved upon his missionary 
expedition to Scotland, he sought a foreign country for the 
love of Christ.”—“ There is no reference to the worship of the 
Virgin in the whole of Adamnan’s work, whence it is obvious 
that the adoration received by her at a later period was not 
offered to her at this time, at least in the Scottish church... . 
Nor is there the slightest evidence of saint-worship, . . . nor do 
we find in the biography. of Columba any reference to the doc- 
trine of purgatory.”—‘‘ The words made use of in regard to the 
service of the church would seem to indicate that their mis- 
sionaries held the doctrine of transubstantiation. There was 
an altar in the church, and the officiating minister is said 
Sacra Eucharistie consecrare mysteria—to consecrate the 
sacred mysteries of the Eucharist, and—‘ Christi corpus con- 
Jwere’—to form the body of Christ. Nor was this language by 
any means unknown in the church at the time. Dr Reeves 
has shewn, by quotations from various sources, that this form 
of expression was used even so far back as the days of Jerome. 
Christ himself calls the bread his body, and the wine his blood, 
at the very time that he was himself in the body. The use of 
the term mystery is quite in accordance with Scripture usage, 
so that it is necessary to use caution in the interpretation we 
put upon Adamnan’s phraseology. It is certainly aie 
which no protestant would now use, but it is phraseology whic 


must not be made to mean more than was really intended. 
Wine was used in the Scottish church along with the bread, 
so that the communion was manifestly in both kinds.” 

The only source from which Dr M‘Lauchlan professes to have 
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derived these notices of Culdean doctrine and ritual, is the “Life 
of Columba,” by Adamnan. We wish he had taken a wider 
range, and drawn upon the other authorities made use of by 
Usher and Ebrard. He would thus have obtained more 
copious materials for that important section of his work which 
treats of “The Doctrine and Discipline of Iona,” and been able 
to make it fuller and more satisfactory than it is in its present 
form. The discussion of the subject by Dr Ebrard is much 
more full and minute. He has drawn largely from the remain- 
ing writings of Columbanus, and of Aireran surnamed the 
Wise, especially from the Epistole and Instructiones or 
Sermones of the former, and from the Interpretatio Mystica 
Progenitorum Christi of the latter, as these are found printed 
in the various patristic collections of the Romish Church. These 
sources of Culdean doctrine are extremely interesting and im- 
portant, and admit us to a knowledge of all that was deepest 
and most vital in their religious conceptions, convictions, and 
life. We add one or two quotations as a specimen. In his 
“ Epistle to the Gallic Clergy,” written in 607, from the mon- 
astery of Luxueil, to defend the usage of the Irish church in 
the reckoning of Easter, Columbanus takes his stand upon the 
supremacy of the word of God, as compared with all mere hu- 
man canons, in language which would have befitted Calvin 
himself, the most reformed of all the reformers, “ Hi sunt 
nostri canones, Dominica et apostolica mandata; hee fides 
nostra est ; hac arma, scutum, et gladius ; hec apologia ; hee 
nos moverunt de patria ; hac et hic servare contendimus, licet 
tepide ; in his usque ad mortem perseverare et oramus et opta- 
mus, sicut et seniores nostros facere conspeximus.” In his 
Epi:tle to Pope Boniface the Fourth, written from the mon- 
astery of Bobio in Lombardy, to remonstrate with his Holiness 
against the favour extended at Rome to the Monophysite 
heresy, he repeats the same noble testimony. S ing not 
only for himself, but for the whole church from which he had 
been sent forth—the church of the “ Heberi,” or rather Hiberni 
(as it should probably be read), Columbanus exclaims, “ Nos 
enim sancti Petri et Pauli, et omnium discipulorum divinum 
canonem Spiritu sancto scribentium discipuli sumus ; toti He- 
beri ultimi habitatores mundi, nihil extra evangelium et apos- 
tolicam doctrinam recipientes ; sed fides catholica, sicut a vobis 
primum, sanctorum scilic&t apostolorum successoribus tradita 
est, inconcussa tenetur.” To these es from his Epistles, 
we add only the following from his Sermones, as a proof of the 
perfectly evangelical spirit in which, while adhering so faith- 
fully to the supreme authority of God’s word, Columbanus in- 
terpreted its fundamental and most vital teaching. Starting 
from the question how we are to escape from the wrath to 
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come, he cites Matthew x. 39, and then proceeds in the follow- 
ing apostolic strain :— Perdendum ergo est libenter quicquid 
diligimus preter Christum, pro Christo. . . . utqui vivit, non 
sibi vivat, sed ei qui pro eo mortuus est. Vivamus ergo ei, qui, 
cum moritur pro nobis vita'est ; nosque nobis moriamur ut 
Christo vivamus ; ei enim vivere non possumus, nisi nobis ante, ' 
hoc est, nostris voluntatibus moriamur. Christi sumus, non 
nostri; non enim sumus nostri, empti enim sumus pretio magno, 
et vere magno, quando Dominus pro servo, rex pro ministro, 
Deus pro homine datur. Quid debemus nos reddere, si Creator 
universitatis immerito pro nobis impiis, creaturé tamen sua, 
mortuus est? Putasne non debeas mori peccato? Certe debes. 
Moriamur ergo, moriamur pro vita, quia vita moritur pro mor- 
tuis, ut cum Paulo dicere possimus, Vivo ergo jam non ego, 
vivit vero in me Christus ille qui pro me mortuus est ; electo- 
rum enim est illa vox ; nullus autem potest sibimet mori nisi 
Christus in illo vivat; si autem Christus in illo sit, sibimet 
vivere non potest.” 

Next in interest to the doctrine and religious spirit of the 
Culdean church, is the question of its constitution and order, 
about which there has long been so much controversy between 
episcopalians and presbyterians. Nor is the controversy yet 
ended. Dr Reeves, Dr Todd, and others, still maintain that 
the church of St Patrick and St Columba had an episcopal 
constitution, though admitting that its bishops differed in many 
important respects from those of the church of Rome and the 
protestant church of England. Presbyterian writers, on the 
other hand, though now willing to surrender much that was 
unwisely contended for in other days, are still prepared to deny 
that the Culdean church regarded its bishops as a distinct and 
superior order of the Christian ministry. They still maintain 
as strenuously as ever, that that church possessed and recog- 
nised only one order of the ministry—tbe order of presbyters— 
and that the difference indicated by the name of bishop was on 
the same footing as the differences of abbot and doctor,—all 
three alike being only differences or distinctions of office or 
function assigned to presbyters according to their gifts, bring- 
ing, no doubt, to their holders much increase of honour in the 
church, but in no case exalting them above the ministerial 
order of presbyters. Though appointed to do episcopal, abba- 
tial, or doctorial work, they remained presbyters still. And 
as the abbots were sometimes styled presbyter-abbots, to dis- 
tinguish them from lay-abbots, the bishops might as appropri- 
ately have been called presbyter-bishops, or bishop-presbyters, 
for they were really nothing more. 

We are happy to report that Dr M‘Lauchlan and Dr Ebrard 
are substantially at one upon this important question. | They 
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agree in not unduly extending the position which they are pre- 
pared to take up, and they agree, in the main, in the conclu- 
sions which ‘they reach, although Dr Ebrard draws his from a 
much more extensive field of evidence than Dr M‘Lauchilan. 
We first present the following passage from the latter, as to 
= _— of the presbyterian position, which he is prepared to 
efend :— 


‘Some writers have endeavoured to’ find in the organization of the 
early Scottish church a state of matters altogether analogous to that 
of modern presbyterianism. Presbyterian writers have done their 
cause no service by pushing this analogy farther than it can bear. 
That the Iona brethren were presbyters, and only presbyters, no 
writer on either side has ever denied. That the abbot was a presbyter 
Bede distinctly states, being too honest to make a statement which he 
knew to be inconsistent with fact. That the presbyter-abbot exercised 
jurisdiction, no doubt with consent of the brethren, as will be seen 
hereafter, over the whole body of brethren wherever located, is uni- 
versally acknowledged,—that jurisdiction extending at a later period 
over bishops. But it is utterly vain to look among those establish- 
ments for anything like what is called a presbyterian organization. 
Nothing like kirk-sessions, presbyteries, synods, or general assemblies 
as now constituted, appear in the pages of Adamnan. Nor could it’ 
be otherwise. The brethren at Iona were not the regular ministers of 
an organised church; they were missionaries whose object was to 
preach the gospel, and plant the church of Christ in an almost pagan 
country. To this they applied themselves as opportunity offered. 
They preached and administered the sacraments, spreading themselves 
over the land for that purpose. That they sent forth ministers, as 
distinct from the planting of monasteries, is clear from their dealing at 
a later period with the Saxon populations of the north of England ; 
and that they ordained those ministers whom they sent forth is quite 
as clear, these ministers holding their commission from them, assum- 
ing the name and performing the functions of bishops. Thus far, 
then, they were presbyterians that they were presbyters themselves, 
and that as presbyters they exercised jurisdiction in the church, and 
conferred orders involving the episcopate, although these orders were 
afterwards rejected by the Roman church.” 


We now turn to Dr Ebrard, to find the result of his researches 
respecting the nature of the Culdean distinction between pres- 
byters and bishops—researches which have extended over the 
whole field of the establishments of the Culdean church in 
France and Germany. 

After shewing that the Culdees had a distinct order of men: 
set apart from the laity for the functions of the sacred office— 
a clergy, sacerdotes, ordained and tonsured,—he treats of the 
distinction between presbyleri and episcopi in the following’ 
terms :— 
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** On this point, the information given us by Beda is sufficiently 
clear. After stating that the monastery founded by Columba the Elder 
on the island of Hi, or Iona, has a primacy over all the other Cul- 
dee monasteries, he proceeds thus: ‘ Habere autem solet ipsa insula 
semper abbatem presbyterum, cujus juri et omnis provincia et ipsi etiam 
episcopi, ordine inusitato, debeant esse subjecti, juxta exemplum primi 
doctoris illius (Columba) qui non episcopus sed presbyter extitit et 
monachus.’ Here we learn three things—two facts, and an attempted 
explanation. The facts are the following :—1. That the abbot of the 
mother monastery, who stood at the head of the whole Culdean 
church, was a presbyter; 2. That even the episcopi, the bishops, were 
subject to that abbot. The explanation of these facts given by Beda 
is the only one he could think of, from the stand-point of the Roman 
church, in which the episcopus is a higher order of pontifical dignity 
than the presbyter, viz., that the subjection of the bishops to the abbot 
of Iona was owing to the accidental circumstance that the founder of 
Iona was himself never more than a presbyter, and that his successors, 
out of modesty, declined to assume any higher style. But why, then, 
should the abbots of monasteries subject to Iona have sometimes 
called themselves bishops, as was the case with Aidan abbot of Lin- 
disfarne, and Cedd abbot of Lestingham. The true explanation of 
the facts is this: By ordination, a man became a presbyter ; the pres- 
byterate was the sacred office, the sacerdotal order. A presbyter who 
presided over a monastery, was the abbot or father of that monastery. 
But in cases where a monastery, by missionary labour, succeeded in 
forming congregations of Christian converts in the surrounding country, 
the spiritual oversight of these congregations was undertaken either by 
the abbot himself or by some other of the presbyters, who was named 
to that office. The holder of this office was called a bishop. This 
explains, and can alone explain, the fact that the bishops were subject 
to the presbyter-abbot of Iona, and how it was, nevertheless, that men, 
from being presbyters, were made bishops. This explains also how it 
was that the abbot of Iona himself was never made a bishop, but 
always retained the name of presbyter. It was because the small 
island of Iona had no congregations except the congregation of the 
monastery, so that the presbyter-abbot there had no episcopal office, 
but only the office of government over the other monasteries of the 
country. The office of the bishop lay outside the monastery ; it had 
to do with the congregations which were beyond the walls of the 
monasteries, but had been gathered by their labour, and which, along 
with their bishops, continued under the management of the monas- 
teries as head-quarters of the mission.” 


It is satisfactory to find that these conclusions agree sub- 
stantially, not only with those aimed at by Dr M‘Lauchlan, but 
oO 


with the views long ago expressed by Dr Jamieson in his 
“Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees,” 1811 (p. 331). 

It is well known, that in the 17th centurty, when the contro- 
versy between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy raged so fiercely, 
substantially the same view as the above of the ecclesiastical 
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constitution of the early churches of Britain and Ireland was 
maintained by Selden, Blondel, and Salmasius ; and that they 
looked upon the peculiarities of that constitution as the last 
traces or remains of the church-order of apostolic times. When 
that order had disappeared in every other part of the Christian 
church, it was still tenaciously preserved in the churches of St 
Patrick and St Columba. The progress of change was na- 
turally slow in churches planted in countries so remote from 
the great centres of influence, and which, indeed, had never 
been included at all, or for any length of time, in the Roman 
empire. These churches, besides, were proud of tracing back 
their pedigree to the eastern rather than to the western church, 
and were naturally tenacious of all those peculiarities of con- 
stitution and usage which they claimed to have derived from 
that oriental source. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the organisation of the Culdean 
monasteries, and there is no chapter of “The Early Scottish 
Church” which the reader turns to with so much eagerness, 
as that which treats of “The Institution of Iona.” In what 
respects did they resemble the monasteries of the Roman 
church, so far as to bear the same name? And in what re- 
spects did they differ from them, as, in view of the religious and 
theological spirit of the Culdean church, so dissimilar to that of 
Rome, they might be expected to differ? It is well known 
that many of the Culdean monasteries were in later times con- 
verted into Benedictine and Augustinian houses. What, then, 
were the points of resemblance and dissimilarity which made 
such a conversion appear both practicable and necessary to the 
Roman agents by whom the conversion was effected ? 

Dr M‘Lauchlan gives the following general account of Iona : 


‘* The institution at Iona may be said in one sense to have been a 
monastery, although there was no vow taken by the inmates either of 
celibacy, poverty, or obedience. There was no rule constituting the 
brethren into a regular order, and any such attributed to Columba 
has been shewn to be the work of a later age, and to be of no histori- 
cal value. The principle which lay at the foundation of this institu- 
tion was not that which gave its origin to monasticism generally, viz., 
the personal improvement of the monks themselves. The early monks 
elsewhere retired for their own spiritual benefit; that they might live 
more separate from the world ; that they might crucify the flesh more 
effectually ; that they might hold closer fellowship with God, and enter 
with less distraction on the study of his word. Here the main ob- 
ject was the benefit of others. Bede tells us that Columba went 
abroad for Christ ; it was to preach the gospel he visited the country 
of the northern Picts, and the establishment at Iona became not a 
monastery in the modern sense of the term, but a great mission 
institute. Were we to search for that which resembles it most in 
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modern times, we would find it in those great educational and mission 
establishments which the Scottish churches have planted in India, 
where a body of earnest, enlightened men are engaged in teaching and 
preaching the gospel, paying occasional visits to outlying towns and 
villages, and having occasional interviews with princes, for the purpose 
of communicating the knowledge of saving truth. Columba and his 
followers may be called monks, but the use of the term may lead to a 
very serious misapprehension as to the nature of the position which 
they occupied in the church, and the nature of the work which they 
had undertaken.” 





Dr Ebrard, of course, does not’ limit his description, as Dr 
M‘Lauchlan was naturally led to do to the monasteries of Iona. 
- has studied the organisation of these Culdean houses, not 
ps they = em in this country, but also in Germany 
ad France and he has gone into the subject with great detail. 
In his “ Handbuch ” he presents the following interesting and 
valuable summary :— 


‘‘ When a new monastery was to be founded, a presbyter, well 
grounded in faith and knowledge, was chosen to be pater or abbas, and 
was sent out along with twelve associates, the minority of whom were 
presbyters, and the majority simple fratres, or unordained men. In 
some suitable locality they founded the new cenobium. A wall sur- 
rounded the whole station ; in the centre stood the church—oratorium 
—slightly built of wood, with a stone bell-tower, and around it were 
constructed separate huts for the accommodation of the different 
families. For the presbyters, as well as the mere fratres, were in 
general married men. The abbot, with his twelve associates, culti- 
vated a portion of land, taking his own share even of the hardest 
manual labour ; and by this means, as well as by fishing and hunting, 
they obtained, often very sparely, the necessaries of life. Their drink, 
in addition to water, was beer of their own brewing. Their work was 
among the souls of the surrounding heathen, among whom they 
travelled about preaching the salvation of Christ. The children who 
were entrusted to them, they took into their schools; those of the 
inhabitants who seemed well disposed to the faith, received a blessing 
with imposition of hands, and thereafter took part in divine service 
and catechumenal instruction, until by baptism they were admitted 
to the position of ‘fratres.’ Such families of catechumens settled 
themselves in dwellings outside, round about the monastery, and were 
placed in classes under the superintendence of prepositi ; the baptized 
were admitted into the interior of the monastery with their wives and 
children. Over the whole conventual congregation thus formed (plebs), 
the abbot acted as episcopus (overseer). If other congregations were 
formed in the districts around, this whole circuit or diocese remained 
under the direction of the monastery, so that either the abbot himeelf 
became its bishop—in which case he was called abbot-bishop,—or else 
he transferred the pastoral oversight of it to one of his brother pres- 
byters as bishop, in which case this bishop remained subject to him as 
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abbot-presbyter. In the monastery, the father or abbot possessed no 
monarchical power, but was bound, in all matters of importance, to 
consult with the older and trustier brethren (congregatio fratrum.) A 
plurality of monasteries stood under the superintendence and govern- 
ment of the mother-monastery, and the whole of these mother-mon- 
asteries again were subject to the monastery of Hy, or to the congre- 
gatio fratrum there, and their abbot. . . The tonsure was the only 
external mark of distinction of the ordained ministers of the word ; 
priestly garments they had none, but wore a clean and simple lay 
dress, generally of woollen stuff, wath a cap (cappa) on the head, and 
the cambutta or pilgrim’s staff inthe hand. Free from all false 
asceticism, they had an open, child-like sense for the little enjoyments 
of daily life, and when opportunity occurred, they bore a blameless 
part in the feasts of kings and nobles, seasoning them with Christian 
conversation. Their own manner of life was poor; rich only in self- 
denial for the sake of their mission, and richer still in deeds of kind- 
ness to the poor and diseased.” 


There were two very ey particulars in which the 
monastic system of the Culdean church differed from that of 
the Benedictine and Augustinian orders, to both of which Dr 
Ebrard has devoted a large amount of attention, and in regard 
to which our readers will be desirous to know the result of his 
researches, These were the freedom of the Culdean ccenobites 


from any vow binding them for life, and their liberty from the 
yoke of compulsory celibacy. On the former of these two im- 
portant characteristics, Dr Ebrard expresses himself as follows: 


«It was by no means a vow binding for life which distinguished the 
monachus of a Culdean monastery from an ordinary member of the 
community. It was as free to him to leave the monastery as it had 
been to enter it. For this we have a whole series of the most striking 
proofs. First of all, it is well worthy of observation, that the monks 
were not bound, like those of the Benedictine order, to one particular 
cloister. Their movements were extremely free. At the instance of 
their abbot, they travelled over the whole neighbouring country, ‘to ’ 
celebrate divine service in the different towns and villages, and to 
exercise the cure of souls (Beda, iii. 26); and hence it was ‘that the 
Synod of Hertford, in order to Romanize the cloisters of Northumber- 
land, adopted, as one of its first steps, two canons (can. 4, 6) pro- 
hibiting this free migration, and confining the monks strictly to the 
boundaries of their own monasteries. It was also free to the monks 
to pass from one monastery to another, i. ¢. permission to do so was 
never hard to obtain. Examples of this kind are to be found in dozens, 
and always related in such a way as to imply that such migrations 
were rather the carrying out of the wishes of the monks themselves, 
thén acts of obedience to the commands of superiors. Equally nume- 
rous are the examples of Culdees withdrawing for a time from the 
monasteries into solitary hermitages. Now it is plain that when so » 
much freedom of movement was allowed, it yould have been impossible 
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to secure the observance of a life-long vow. ll that the monk, weary 
of his vow, would have required to do in order to escape from it, would 
have been to leave his monastery for some distant quarter, under the 
pretence of a desire to travel. But, in fact, we have the most express 
proofs that there was no need of using any such pretexts; it was a 
recognised principle of the system to leave every monk at liberty to 
quit his monastery who was no longer disposed to submit himself to 
the authority of his superiors. ‘Quicunque sunt rebelles, foras ex- 
eant,’ was the instruction sent by Columbanus, when compelled to 
quit his favourite monastery of Luxueil, to Attala his successor; and 
how Attala understood this, appears from the expression used by his 
biograper, Jonas of Bobio, ‘ pertinaces ire sinit.’” 


On the subject of the freedom of the Culdean monks to 
marry, and even to have their wives and families lodged with 
them in the monasteries, Dr Ebrard has gone into great detail, 
and has brought together a large number of proof-examples 
from the biographies of the Culdean saints. He justly 
remarks upon the construction of the monasteries as being 
specially ehaeed to such domestic arrangements. The monks, 
as formerly stated, did not all lodge under one roof, or in one 
vast building, like the Benedictines, but in separate huts or 
cottages, surrounded by a common wall; and though there 
were unquestionably many instances among them of men who, 
like St Paul, abstained from marriage, and counselled others to 
abstain, for the sake of their mission and work, and in order 
that they might be free of the yoke of family cares, still it is 
certain that “no vow of celibacy was exacted from those who 
desired to become monks ; whosoever entered as a married man 
continued to live in wedded life; and those who entered the 
monastery single were at any moment free to contract matri- 
mony, when outward circumstances were favourable to such a 


step. 

Br M‘Lauchlan expresses himself with equal confidence on 
this question, in opposition to the views of Dr Reeves, who had 
asserted, in his Notes to Adamnan’s “ Life of Columba,” that 
celibacy was without doubt strictly enjoined on the community 
of Iona, and that, though marriage existed among the secular 
clergy, the  mgpeg seems to have been disapproved of by the 


regulars. But, as Dr M‘Lauchlan observes :— 


‘* Dr Reeves has certainly not succeeded in shewing that celibacy was 
practised by Columba and his successors. Adamnan does not inform 
us on the subject, and we need not wonder, inasmuch as the practice 
of clerical celibacy was not held at the time by any large number of 
men in the church. And we know from irrefragable evidence that in . 
the Scottish church, which looked to Iona as its source, the marriage 
of the clergy was practised to a late age. And the Culdees in that 
church are to be held as the successors, not of the secular, but of the 
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regular clergy, in so far as they might be called regular, of the early 
period. . . . It cannot be denied that the idea of the superior purity 
of a state of celibacy found its way, to some extent, into the church at 
an early period, and the idea gathered strength until it was embodied 
in a papal decree, which was issued between the years 885 and 898, 
by Siricius, who was then pope. Papal decrees did not, however, at 
this time bind the church in Britain and Ireland, and it is obvious 
that in this, as in other matters, the papal injunction was disregarded. 
We have sufficient evidence to shew that at a later period the Scottish 
Culdees resisted it, and continued to marry until they ceased to exist, 
while there is nothing of the slightest value in the way of proof to shew 
that they did not follow the same practice in their earliest period. In- 
deed, the fair inference from the later practice is that they did." 


Dr Ebrard has written largely on the spread and ex- 
tension of the Culdean church beyond the British Isles 
into France, Switzerland, and Germany, and bas brought 
together for the first time into one focus the scattered 
lights of an immense number of facts which are never met 
with, owing to their antiquarian character, in the pages of 
ordinary history. Into this wide field the author of “The 
Farly Scottish Church” was not called upon to enter, and his 
work cannot of course present any points of comparison with 
Ebrard’s upon this part of the subject. Nor will our exhausted 
space allow us at present to go into the subject of the destruc- 
tion and downfall of the Culdean church, in which a comparison 
of our two authors would have been both interesting and useful. 
We may have something to say upon this topic of melancholy 
interest at another time ; meanwhile we can do little more 
than remark that the chapters which Dr M‘Lauchlan has writ- 
ten upon the gradual suppression and final extinction of the 
ancient Culdean church of Scotland in the 11th and 12th 
centuries constitute, in our view, the most weighty and valu- 
able part of the work. His narrative is fuller and more 
minute than any previous one in the statement of all the rela- 
tive facts, and his candour in acknowledging the abuses and 
corruptions which had crept in the course of ages into the ad- 
ministration of the Culdean establishments, only sets off to 
more advantage the glowing language in which he vindicates 
the ancient church of the realm from the unjust aspersions of 
her enemies, and sides with her against the aggressions of 
Roman innovation and corruption. One service in particular 
which he has done here demands our warmest thanks. He 
has shewn most successfully that the ecclesiastical revolution 
effected in the reigns of Malcolm Canmore and his son David 
was the work of the Scottish court, and not of the Scottish 
people. The reformation which became necessary in the six- 
teenth century, in consequence of the pretended reformation of 
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the twelfth, was the work of the people carried through in spite 
of the crown. But the people had little or nothing to do with 
the work of Malcolm and David. The chief instigator of the 
whole movement was Malcolm’s queen and David's mother— 
the English princess Margaret, afterwards canonised, as a re- 
ward of her Roman devotion and zeal] ; and its chief supporters 
were the great Norman families recently introduced from Eng- 
land, who were rapidly supplanting the ancient Celtic nobles 
of the country, and who, as the great feudatories of the Crown 
eagerly supported an ecclesiastical policy which promised to 
add splendour at once to the church, and the court, and the 
aristocracy. 


‘If there were corruptions in the Culdee church,”—these are the 
noble closing sentences of Dr M‘Lauchlan’s work,—‘‘ Queen Margaret 
and her sons sought to remedy them by importing from abroad cor- 
ruptions of a grosser kind, which had grown up in a warmer climate, 
and under the influence of more powerful stimuli. The corruptions 
of Rome were a most inefficient remedy for the corruptions of Scot- 
land. That the Culdee church had been gradually adapting itself to 
the necessities of a national Christianity, is sufficiently obvious. 
Ministers were found beyond the walls of the old mission institutes ; 
churches were growing up in addition to the old oratories ; and many 
of the working clergy were men of mark and of fame. Their lay abbots 
and their clanship were a source of weakness, while the marriage of the 
clergy in an age when an ignorant and superstitious asceticism was 
growing into wonderful repute, served above all things to pave the way 
for a system more rigid, and therefore apparently more spiritual. 
With all its sources of weakness, the Culdee church, however, was 
in the view of the nation superior to that which followed; and if 
evidence of this is sought for, it will be found in the fact that the revo- 
lution which supplanted it was the work of the king, not of the nation ; 
that while the foreign portion of the population aided him, he received 
little support from the native Scots or their ministers, and that these 
continued in after times to cherish the highest esteem for the memory 
of those men of piety and power who had distinguished their ancient 
national church. 

‘* Nor has this spirit yet died away. David might have supplanted 
the ancient church: he could not eradicate from the minds of the 
people the principles it had implanted. It requires but little acquaint- 
ance with Scottish history to observe that these never were eradicated ; 
that during the reign of the Roman church in the kingdom they con- 
tinued to exist, exhibiting themselves occasionally in such outbreaks 
as the letter of King Robert Bruce and his nobles to Pope John, or the 
uprising of the Lollards of Kyle, and finally culminating in the events 
of the Scottish Reformation. Those principles had regard above all 
things to the independence of the ancient Scottish kingdom and 
church. They exist still fresh and vigorous as ever in the Scottish 
mind; nor is it easy to say for how much of what now distinguishes 
Stotland ecclesiastically, she is indebted to the ancient Culdee church. 
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‘One thing is plain, that, notwithstanding the claims of the church 
of Rome. and its hierarchical organisation to antiquity in Scotland, she 
can only claim 400 of the 1800 years that have elapsed since the 
planting of Christianity in the kingdom, viz., the period between 1150, 
when David established her, and 1560, when. his establishment was 
overturned by the resuscitation of old Scottish principles at the Re- 
mation.” 

L. 





Art IX.—The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Sketch of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. C. H, Spurgeon, compiled frm 
Original Documents. By | ook Joun STEVENSON. \enidon': > ee 
Stevenson, Paternoster Row. 


New Park Street Pulpit : containing Sermons by the Rev. O. H. Spurcgon. 
London: J. G. Stevenson. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit: containing Sermons by Rev. C. H. 
Srurczon. London: Passmore & Alabaster, Paternoster Row. 


_— Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is a fact. There can be no 
dispute about that; he has outlived the nine days’ 
wonder, and earned for himself a place in history. The 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, too, is a fact, and a pretty large 
one. There it stands to speak for itself, crowded to suffoca- 
tion every Sunday. And “The Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Pulpit” is a fact, a perfect marvel, even in this age, so 
marvellous for cheap and wide-spread letterpress. me 
people were slow to realise the magnitude of these facts. 
Spurgeon, they said, was a charlatan, a sort of puritanic 
Punch; he would fret his hour in the stage of popularity, 
and be heard of no more. He had gone up like a rocket, 
but he would fall like the stick. These predictions have 
failed.. The preacher has swollen out into the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, and the Metropolitan Tabernacle has expanded 
into a monster balloon, seen from the Land’s End to John o’ 
Groat’s: and the spectators, as they gaze up, know not which 
to admire most—the height to which Spurgeon has soared, 
or the steadiness with which he maintains his position. In 
these circumstances it will not be thought strange if we, 
attracted like the rest by the novelty of the spectacle, should 
devote a little attention to it in the character of reviewers. 
It may serve, indeed, some valuable purposes, if we survey 
Mr Spurgeon in the four aspects in which he appears before 
the public—as a Man, asa Preacher,.as a Divine, and as a 
Baptist. 
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Cuar.es Hatton Spurceon, it appears then,* was born in 
Kelvedon, a country town of Essex, on the 19th of June 1834. 
The father of our Southwark prodigy is Mr John Spurgeon, 
who, though occupied as a layman during the week, is the 
pastor of a small Independent church at Tollesbury in Essex. 
His grandfather, the Rev. James Spurgeon, still lives, we 
believe, and continues his ministerial duties as pastor of an 
Independent church at Stambourne, near Halsted, in the 
same county. The mother of Mr Spurgeon was the youngest 
sister of Charles Parker Jarvis, Esq. of Colchester, a lady 
‘‘remarkable for piety, usefulness, and humility.” Here 
then, we have presumptive evidence of the example of 
personal and family religion, for at least two generations, 
operating in favour of our youthful divine. When quite an 
infant, it seems, he was removed to his grandfather’s 
house; and there, under the affectionate care of a maiden 
aunt, and under the eye of the venerable pastor, he soon 
developed into the thoughtful boy, fonder of his picture-book 
than of his play; for often would he sit for hours gazing 
with the round eyes of-childish horror at the grim figures of 
‘old bloody Bonner,” and ‘‘ Giant Despair,” or tracing the 
adventures of “Christian” and ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe.” The 
pious precocity of the child soon struck all around him with 
admiration. He would astonish the grave deacons and 
matrons who met in his grandfather’s house on Sabbath 
evenings by proposing subjects for conversation and making 

ertinent remarks upon them. At this early period, too, 

e gave indications of that decision of character and boldness 
of address for which he afterwards became so remarkable. 
When under six years of age, seeing a person who made a 
profession of religion associating on the street of the village 
with others known to be bad characters, he made up to the 
big man, and astounded him by asking, ‘‘ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” At seven, his mental development was con- 
siderably in advance of his years, and his moral character, 
more especially his truthfulness, was even then conspicuous. 
There must have been something very striking about the 
boy, when the good Richard Knill, on hearing him read the 
chapter -before family prayers, was so impressed, that, call- 
ing him to his side and laying his venerable hand on his 
head, he said, ‘‘ Never did I hear a little boy read so before; 
I believe God will raise him up for some remarkable work. 
I hope he will one day fill Rowland Hill’s pulpit.” And 





* We take our facts chiefly from Mr Stevenson's brochure, which, though 
one-sided in its judgments, bears evidences of honesty and authenticity in its 
statements, 
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when scarcely in his teens, we learn that he would often be 
found in the hayrack or the manger, reading aloud, talking, 
and even preaching to his little brothers and sisters. This 
is just what we might have expected from “‘ the boy preacher.” 
Of his education and subsequent history we have less definite 
information ; nor indeed has the time yet come for furnish- 
ing it. He appears to have had the advantage of a good 
education; to have acquired, in a respectable school, the 
elements of Latin, Greek, and French, and in every branch 
of knowledge to which he devoted attention, he became a 
proficient; and yet, strange to say, though residing in 
Cambridge, and urged by his father to complete his course 
of study at college, he steadily refused. Hitherto, Mr 
Spurgeon had been brought up among the Independents ; 
and, judging from the experience of as good and great men 
as himself, he might probably have continued so to this day, 
but for one of those circumstances which so often decide, 
almost unconsciously, a change of religious profession. In 
his sixteenth year he became usher in a school at Newmarket, 
under the care of one Mr Swindell. Here, his biographer 
remarks, very simply but significantly, ‘‘ Mr Swindell was a 
Baptist.” During this period, the youthful usher passed 
through what he afterwards called his ‘‘mad voyage” over the 
ocean of infidelity; after which, faith came to the aid of bewil- 
dered reason, and brought back the wanderer ‘‘ safe to land.” 

After some correspondence with his father on the subject 
(a form of filial deference and respect seldom observed in 
similar cases), he adjoined himself to the communion gener- 
ally known, we believe, as Calvinistic or General Baptists. 
On one of his visits to his home, his excellent mother told him 
that she had prayed for him as a servant of Christ and a 
preacher of righteousness, but added that she had never 
rage for him as a Baptist. ‘‘ Then, mother,” replied her 
ready-witted son, ‘‘God has answered your prayer, and, like 
his bounty, has given you more than you asked.” Again he 
declined the offer of his father to send him to college, 
assigning as his reason, the marks of Divine approval 
which accompanied his early ministrations. After a success- 
ful noviciate in a small Baptist chapel at Waterbeach, near 
Cambridge, where the pulpit gifts of the boy-preacher excited 
equal admiration and surprise, he was, in 1858, when only 
nineteen years of age, called to supply the chapel in New 
Park Street, London, formerly damental by the well-known 
Benjamin Keach and Dr Gill, but which declined from 
its ancient popularity; and in the following year he was 
called to be the pastor of a church numbering forty members. 


Here the extreme juvenility, the singular style, and com- 
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manding powers of the preacher, soon attracted crowded 
audiences. ‘‘ It was a remarkable sight,” writes a mémber 
of the Society of Friends, ‘‘to see this round-faced country 
youth placed in a position of such solemn and arduous 
responsibility, ‘yet addressing himself to the fulfilment of 
his duties with a gravity, self-possession, and vigour, that 
roved him well fitted to the task he had assumed.” Ina 
ew weeks, the pews, which had been so long tenantless, 
were filled; and ere many months had elapsed, the astonished 
-deacons, some of whom had shaken their heads at the pro- 
posal of calling such. a raw stripling from the provinces, 
found their chaped, besieged by clamorous crowds, rendering 
it imperatively necessary to furnish larger accommodation. 
This was followed by an adjournment to Exeter Hall, which, 
in its turn, was filled to overflowing. His subsequent career 
in Surrey Gardens, and afterwards in his magnificent Taber- 
nacle, where he still labours, is too well known to be re- 
capitulated. 
uring the earlier days of his popularity, nothing is more 
remarkable than the amount of labour undergone by the 
reacher. We hear of him preaching, not only every day, 
ut twice or thrice a day; and that with undiminished force 
and unflagging zeal. For the achievement of such herculean 
tasks, he a doubtless been largely indebted to an excellent 
constitution, and to his simple habits of living, which have 
resulted in securing a healthy condition of both mind and 
body. ‘‘ He knew not what illness was,” says Mr Stevenson, 
“till ‘the Surrey Gardens’ calamity, joined with the wicked 
calumnies of a portion of the press, laid prostrate even the 
strong man.” In private life, so far as we have seen or 
heard of him, Mr Spurgeon is the happiest and the heartiest 
of men. Brimming with bonhommie, throwing himself on 
the tide of social intercourse, with the freedom of one who 
has no tricks to exhibit, and no failings to conceal, he is 
said to be the most pleasant of companions. In short, he is 
decidedly a natural character ; pious, without anything of the 
slang of piety; temperate, without a touch of asceticism; and 
devout, with none, perhaps too little, of the solemnity of 
the devotee. 


Turning from the personal history of Mr Spurgeon, to view 
him in hig character as a preacher, we feel somewhat at a 
loss how to classify him with any of the ancient or modern 
types of pulpit oratory. He has doubtless made the older 
puritans of England his special model, and drawn from them 
much of their inspiration. Yet we look in vain through 
Spurgeon’s lively orations, for any thing resembling the long- 
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winded periods, the quaint and far-fetched similitudes, or. 
the narrow and dreary passages through which these ex-: 
cellent men sought too often to guide their hearers to the 
truth. Mr Spurgeon is not only popular; he represents the: 
popularity of his time. He is as unlike the popular 
preacher of the past, as his Tabernacle, with its stage, pit, 
and galleries, is unlike Westminster Abbey. He is “ The 
Times” of modern evangelism. Many of his sermons would 
make good leading articles, and in the power, the profusion, 
and the rapidity with which they were poured forth, we are 
reminded of the steam press, and the electric telegraph. And 
not the less is he emblematic of ‘the times, that in his case 
the pulpit is stripped of all its common accessories. It is 
doubtful if the squat and somewhat round figure of the 
— would admit of my ether by gown and cassock. 

an age, impatient of all kinds of pretence, he is anything 
but a clerical fop. There is no cant or whining about him ; 
he is natural as the day; and'were it not for time and place, 
few would suppose from look, tone, or style, that they 
listened to a sermon. It is difficult, indeed, at first, to 
account for Mr Spurgeon’s popularity; he has neither the 
polish of Robert Hall, nor the momentum of Chalmers, nor 
the picturesqueness of Guthrie; he neither thunders like 
Irving, nor weeps like Whitfield. Wherein, then, lies the 
secret of his success? 

It would be vain to fix on any one feature of the preacher 
in answer to this question. A combination of gifts as rare 
as startling, must account for his success in a career which, 
in the absence of any one of these gifts, might have proved 
a failure. There is the logical faculty appearing in the - 
lueidus ordo of his discourses, combined with a fancy which 
brings up images at will, and scatters around the plainest 
subject a copiousness of illustration with the dexterity of the 
juggler, who brings, out of an old hat, an endless shower of 
flowers, feathers, and all sorts of unexpected things. Then 
there is the marvellous memory of the man, which, like 
some nimble servitor, seems to be always ready to supply 
him with the stores of his reading as they are needed ; the 
sonorous voice, ringing like a church bell; the terse Saxon 
English of his style, the volubility of his elocution, joined 
with that perfect self-control, which prevents it from de- 
generating into declamation, ‘and imparts to it something 
like the measured tramp of military precision. The whole 
structure of his sermons is conversational, but then it is 
conversation through a spéaking-trumpet. The speaker is 
on fire throughout, but it is not in occasional flashes of 
flame that the fire appears, but in the sustained white-heat ’ 
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of the furnace. These are features well known to all who 
have listened to Spurgeon. One trait, however, though 
equally obvious, has not perhaps been so much marked as 
it deserves. We refer to what may be termed the world-like 
tone of his addresses. The world and the pulpit have long 
been at war with each other, and, it must be owned, with very 
varying success. If the preacher has at all his own way on 
Sunday, and launches his bolts at ‘“‘the world” without any 
daring to gainsay him, the world in its turn takes its re- 
venge on the pulpit during the week. Besides, no indivi- 
dual deems himself specially aimed at under that ony 
general designation. Spurgeon, however, has the knac 
of making his shot tell upon the world. He has got into 
the way of talking for the gospel exactly as the world talks 
against it. In some of his happiest efforts, it strikes us ab 
if religion had mounted ‘‘ the seat of the scornful,” and the 
a world were groaning under reproach and persecution. 
his is intolerable, and Mr Spurgeon must be made to 
smart for it. Hence the singular bitternéss with which he 
has been assailed by the secular, the sceptical, and unprin- 
— portion of the press. The worldling feels as if the 
tables had been turned upon him; the sceptic finds his 
cavils met with a loud guffaw, converting his sneer into the 
lugubrious look of injured innocence; and the profligate, 
shamed out of his habitual bravado, is half inclined to com- 
plain of being personally insulted. The pungency of this 
treatment is considerably enhanced by the tact with which 
the preacher singles out his victim, and holds him up before 
his audience for general inspection. In the best sense of 
the word, Mr Spurgeon deals largely in personalities; and 
as the fop in the play asks in high fume, “‘Do you mean 
to call me an individual, Sir?” each man feels as if he had 
been personally indicated. Sometimes this is done by a 
familiar tap on the shoulder: ‘‘ Away with all that affecta- 
tion of modesty which some good people think to be 80 
pretty, saying, ‘I hope,’ ‘I trust,’ ‘But I feel such doubts 
and gloomy misgivings.’ My dear Sir, that is not humility!” 
Sometimes it is by interpreting the hidden language of the 
heart, thus : ‘‘ How dishonourable is it in you to say you believe 
in the heart, and yet not make confession. You are like a 
rat behind the wainscot, coming out just now and then, when 
nobody is looking, and then running behind again! ‘ What 
a degrading metaphor!’ you say. I meant to degrade you by 
it, so as to drive you out of your cowardice.” Or let us 
listen to his own account of the matter, in which he uncon- 
or reveals this secret of his success. In his sermon 
on “ The Cripple at Lystra,” referring to Paul, “‘ stedfastly 
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beholding him, and perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed,” he observes that, “using his eyes to watch the 
audience, as all preachers should do, and not looking up at 
the ceiling, or at the gallery-front, as some preachers are 
wont to do, he marks this cripple, fixes his eyes upon him, 
and looks earnestly in his face.” And now let us hear what 
follows :— 

“Do you think I am overstraining the probabilities’ of the case ? 
You will perhaps say, ‘ It does not appear that Paul had any commu- 
nication with the poor cripple before the miracle was performed.’ Now 
I venture to draw quite an opposite inference. I know from my own 
experience that it is no uncommon thing for some one individual to 
arrest the preacher’s attention. The group of countenances which lay 
before him in a large assembly like the present, might to the first 
glance of a stranger look confused and inexplicable, as a Chinese 
grammar does to those who know not the language. But you need 
not doubt that a practised eye can learn to read the one as well ag 
the other. The languor and indifference of some ; the curious inquir- 
ing look of others ; the cold, critical attention of a considerable num- 
ber, and the countenances of those who are rather absorbed in a train 
of thought just awakened in their own minds—these have all a pecu- 
liar: impressiveness, and form a picture which often reacts upon us, 
and kindles a vehement desire in our breasts to reach the souls of 
those who, for a brief hour, hang upon our lips. But there will 
sometimes be one who has faith dazzling in his very eyes, as they are 
fixed with an intentness, of which it were vain for me to attempt a 
description, seeming to drink in every word and every syllable of a 
word, till the preacher becomes as absorbed in that man as the man 
had been in the preacher. And while he pursues the discourse, 
gaining liberty at every step, till he forgets the formality of the 
pulpit in the freedom of conversation with the people, he perceives 
that at last this man has heard the very truth which meets his 
case. There is no concealing it. His features have suddenly re- 
laxed. He listens still, but it is no longer with painful anxiety; a 
calm satisfaction is palpable on his face now. That soul of com- 
munion which is in the eye has unravelled the secret. Preacher 
and hearer, unknown to all the rest of the audience, have secretly 
saluted each other, and met on the common ground of a vital faith.” 

Having thus, to use his own phrase, “ picked him out,” 
we need not bring forward illustrations of his mode of deal- 
ing with such characters; we need not shew how, not 
merely addressing him, but actually embracing and grappl- 
ing with him, as a strong wrestler, he never leaves him 
until he has fairly vanquished him. We intended to have 
adverted particularly to another talent for which Mr Spur- 

eon is conspicuous—the division and arrangement of his 
iscourses. Nothing can be more logical, and, at the same 
time more natural, more simple and at the same time more 
exhaustive, than the mode in which he disposes his thoughts 
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on a passage. As a specimen of what we mean, we select 
the first that turns up to us among thousands. It is ‘‘ The 
Queen of the South” who came to Solomon, Matt. xii. 42:— 


‘‘ Will you kindly open your Bibles at the tenth chapter of the First 
of Kings, for I shall have constantly to refer to the historical narrative 
in order to bring out in full relief the conduct of the ancient queen. 
O that the Spirit of God may convince some of you of sin by the 
example of that wise-hearted womian ! 

‘The three points we shall consider this morning with regard to 
the Queen of Sheba are these : First, let us commend her for the pos- 
session of an inquiring spirit; then let us observe how she conducted her 
inquiry; and, in closing, let us remark the result of an inquiry so well 
conducted.” 


The ease and rapidity with which discourses so skilfully 
conceived, fraught with so much substance, and so happily 
illustrated, have been prepared for public delivery, are truly 
remarkable; and not the less so that they are, it would 
seem, the results of personal effort. ‘‘ Once,” Mr Spurgeon, 
says, “‘I put all my knowledge togethe? in glorious con- 
fusion ; but now I havé a shelf in my head for everything, 
and whatever I read or hear I know where to stow it away 
‘for use at the proper time.” But in connection with this we 
only advert to another characteristic feature of his ser- 
mons, which wé cannot better express than by calling it his 
mode of putting his matter. Unless the reader has felt the 

culiarity to which we refer, we despair of making it plainer 

y description. It resembles the art of the skilful angler, 
‘which no rule can teach, and no study can acquire. Indeed, 
in the craftiness with which he baits his hook at the com- 
mencement, and the deftness with which he drops his line 
as he advances, we discover a “fisher of men,” who knows 
how to “catch them by guile.” Eminently textual in. his 
mode of treatment, his text, it matters not what it may be, 
becomes, for the time being, the idol of his soul; he gazes at 
it admiringly, and handles it, as Isaac Walton advises us to 
handle the worm while impaling it on the hook,—*“‘ tenderly, 
as if you loved it.” And as he announces the “‘ particulars,” 
the thoughts seem somehow to drop out of the subject, 
rather than to be dragged into it; he gives you, not as other 
preachers do “the import” of the text, but rather its out-, 
goings and self-revealings, as if it were a thing of life. 

Admiring as we do his excellences, we are not blind to 
Mr Spurgeon’s faults as a preacher. With all the ardour 
that flows from conviction, from love to souls, and from high 
conscientiousness, his best friends must allow that he is 
lacking in the warmth of affection. Heé appeals to every 
faculty of the mind, but seldom, if ever, to the heart. 
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Neither m the tones of his voice, nor in the strain‘of his 
address, is there: even an attempt at the tender. or the 
pathetic.. We rise at the close of his discourse, iring, 
convinced, impressed, but not melted. Notthat'the preacher 
shews any want of sympathy with the woes and weaknesses 
of humanity, but that: from constitutional composure;' he 
cannot help treating both of them somewhat coolly... When 
he takes up anything in the pathetic line, as in his sermon 
headed, “‘ Alas for us, if thou wert. all, and nought’ beyond, 
O Earth!” the attempt is.a failure: His style of consolation 
mounts up into raptures and ecstasies, but never drops 
down in tears. His is a hardy religion: He succeeds, we 
doubt not, in healing many a broken heart, and binding up 
many a wounded spirit’; but he is decidedly addicted (we do 
not use the image profanely) to the cold water cure. It is 
needless to advert. to the common charge of levity brought 
against him, often by those who give small evidence of their 
reverence for sacred things. hile, in general, we depre- 
cate the practice of indulging in sly jokes, humorous allu- 
sions, and smart witticisms, as unbecoming the ¢hair :of 
verity, we have no sympathy with the squeamishness' which 
would blackball Spurgeon, merely because, from the very 
buoyancy of his spirits, he cannot repress an occasional sally 
of humour, even when speaking on the most solemn subjects. 
Such as: he have a sort of licence to deal in these pyrotech- 
nies, which few besides could manage with safety to them- 
selves or to those around them. Another charge is‘less 
easily rebutted, that of egoism. There can be no doubt that 
Spurgeon is fond of introducing himself as an illustration. 
That he does so frequently, asa mere figure of rhetoric, we can 
well believe; but with so many thousands before him, to 
whom he is the centre of attraction, he is in great danger of 
indulging in this sort of personification to excess. . Here, 
however, we drop our eriticism on his preaching. God save 
the Preacher! Long may he be preserved to sound ‘the 
trumpet of the Gospel, to hail from. afar the guilty wan- 
derers,.and gather them into the fold of the Great Shepherd; 
to rebuke unbelief, to chastise h isy, to scourge all ini- 
quity, and to usher trembling faith into the peace and joy 
that reign in his own bosom! } 


We do not assign Mr Spurgeon a high place as a Divine. 
As Calvinists, we rejoice in his soundness on all the theo- 
logy of the Reformation. But though familiar with the 
leading doctrines of the Gospel, he does not appear to have 
studied them systematically, nor does he seem careful to 
sound their depths, to fix their relative positions, or to trace 
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their connection. The Calvinistic points he puts forward even 
more strongly and prominently than many who hold them 
think it necessary to do; but he does not attempt to vindi- 
cate them, or harmonise them with other truths which may 
seem incompatible with them. Election and free-will, par- 
ticular redemption and the universal offer, man’s deadness 
and man’s duty, salvation by faith and working out our own 
salvation, are preached upon one after the other with equal 
force, nay, sometimes are driven in pairs, without bit or 
bridle, through the same discourse. The truth is, Mr 
Spurgeon is no controvertist, and to this no doubt owes 
much of his popularity in England. We say in England, 
for the English mind is impatient of metaphysics in matters 
of practical concern, and not partial to dialectics even in the 
field of argument. It is otherwise in Scotland, and this may 
account, in some measure, for Spurgeon’s alleged want of 
success in the northern part of our island. To this ex- 

lanation, however, must be added another fact, that to the 

cottish church-going population, the doctrines which form 
the staple of his discourses are familiar as household words; 
the preachers they are accustomed to hear are all of them 
college-bred, well-trained theologians. Many of them, be- 
sides their attainments in Scoto-Calvinism, are no strangers 
to the Anglo-Puritanism of Baxter, Bunyan, Matthew Henry, 
Flavel, and Harvey. Upon their ears, therefore, the bounc- 
ing periods of our southern orator, unaccompanied by any 
ingenuity or reasoning, or depth of thought, would no doubt 
appear common-place. The bolts are well aimed, but they 
fall short of the mark. The story goes, that at Aber- 
feldy, a Highland village, through the exertion of the bell- 
man, a large assemblage was convened to hear the great 
preacher from London ; but, as he afterwards bitterly con- 
fessed, ‘‘though he tried all means to move them, the cold 
blood of the men far north was undisturbed by his appeals, 
and the only movement seen in the congregation was a free 
use of the snuffbox, the men using a small spoon to shovel 
the snuff from the box to the nose.” We have no doubt 
that had any one of the audience been questioned, after the 
simultaneous rush to the door before the benediction was 
pronounced, leaving the astonished preacher sitting alone 
in the deserted chapel, Donald would have frankly expressed 
- at once his satisfaction and his disappointment. ‘‘No 
doubt, it was all very good, and Mr Spurgeon was a very 
nice young man; but he had heard the Rev. Mr Mac-this, 
or the Rev. Dr Mac-that, preach a good discourse on the- 
very same text, and, to tell the truth, he made a great deal 
more of it!” Nevertheless we cannot estimate too highly 
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the service done to the evangelism of his native land, by the 
bold, healthy treatment of doctrine which pervades Mr 
Spurgeon’s discourses. What a contrast do they present to 
the dull miserable, makesbifts, too often palmed upon us 
as sermons in the English establishment! One Christmas 
day we were induced to visit the Foundling Hospital; the 
temptation being, we admit, to hear the sacred music 
chanted by hundreds of sweet young voices. The musical 
part of the service concluded, one of the chaplains ascended 
the pulpit. What a glorious opportunity, with such an 
audience, a flock of Christ’s “little ones,” before him, to 
commend to them that Saviour-God, whose praises they had 
just been celebrating in strains that had electrified and 
melted us all! Alas! a more pitiful, we may add, a more 
degrading exhibition, we never witnessed. In snuffling 
accents, which conveyed no human emotion, and which 
seemed intended to stifle any emotion that may have been 
awakened, the preacher read the driest of all essays on the 
driest of all topics within the range of the pulpit. Our pre- 
vailing sentiment during this dreary performance, was that 
of commiseration for the poor boys and girls doomed to 
listen, even for twenty minutes, to a piece of twaddle, from 
which they could not possibly carry away a single idea. 
What conception can these children have of what is meant 
by the preaching of ‘‘the glorious gospel of the blessed God ?” 
Next Christmas found us in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
where a multitude of human beings, young and old, sat 
riveted on every word that dropped from the speaker’s lips ; 
and we thanked God that these words, so fitly-spoken and so 
heart-telling, all went to enhance the glories of the Saviour 
and his cross. But even as compared with the ordin 
ministrations of English Dissenters, we cannot help think- 
ing that the manly, stalwart Calvinism of Spurgeon, is fitted 
to act as a healthy counteraction to the slip-shod theology, 
the semi-Arminianism, or the puling sentimentalism, which 
have infected, to no small extent, the non-conforming pulpit. 
Of late Mr Spurgeon has introduced a species of congre- 
gational presbytery, having a set of elders as well as deacons 
in his church, and has established a college for training 
young men for the ministry. Whether this last movement 
may be regarded as a confession of his youthful error in declin- 
ing the advantages of a collegiate education, we cannot tell ; 
if so, nothing would prove more emphatically the importance 
of such advantages. Mr Spurgeon has no doubt accom- 
plished in his own way more than hundreds of scholars and 
learned divines; but even he may have experienced that no 
amount of talent or piety can supply the place of scholar- 
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ship and learning. .And:certainly, it is not in the hand 
of every man that * the jawbone of an ass” can’ do the. work 
of the polished sword and the pointed spear. 

hw we hasten to view Mr Spurgeon, in the last place, as 
a Baptist. 

In this aspect; we should never have thought of contem- 
plating him, had he not. of late come out himself, rather 
a in the colours of his sect. For several years, 
while holding his peculiar views, he evinced so much large- 
heartedness, that men of all parties and persuasions, who 
loved the truth as it isin Jesus, delighted to acknowledge 
him as.a fellow-labourer. We doubt, however, if it ‘is possi- 
ble to be .a. thorough-going honest Baptist, any more than 
a thorough-going honest ,Romanist, without being more 
or less of the polemic and the sectarian. The only 
notable exception to this rule, perhaps, is' John Bunyan, 
who never reverts to his own initiation in the river Ouse, 
and who, with rare catholicity, resisted: the temptation 
of immersing his Pilgrim at the first stage of his. journey 
from the City of Destruction. Unfortunately, as we think, 
for the great cause of evangelical religion, Mr Spurgeon, in 
whom we once thought we had found a second Bunyan, has, 
in his more recent discourses, pursued a different course. 
As we have already observed, he is no controvertist, and he 
does not attempt to come out on the arena of that endless 
controversy. But there are one or two points in which he 
enacts the part of the proselytizer, not less effectivel 
because it is not done controversially. One way in whic 
this is done, is by uniformly identifying baptism with a 
public confession of the name of Christ. It is difficult to 
define the character of the confession which he supposes to 
be made in baptism ; for, if we are to believe his biographer, 
it: was not, in his own case, a confession of Christ, but of 
himself as a regenerated man, that he made in baptism. 
‘* Having experienced a change of heart,” says Mr Stevenson, 
‘he felt it to be laid upon him as an imperative duty to make 
a full and public confession of the change by public baptism.” 
And in some of his sermons, he is fond of alluding to the 
mode of baptism by immersion, as a kind of spectral or 
dramatic representation of the burial and resurrection of 
the believer with Christ—a vague, hazy notion, which flitted 
among other strange similitudes through the fancies of some 
in the early ages, but which, so far as a basis has been sought 
for it in a single figure employed, along with others, by Paul, 
has been discarded by the enlightened criticism of modern: 
times.. This idea pervades all that he advances on the sub- 
ject of confession. 
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And here there is a twofold fallacy, which may be said 
to underlie the whole Baptist theory. The first lies in 
mistaking the proper object of Christian confession.’ Ac- 
cording to Paul, ‘If we confess with the mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and believe in the heart that God raised him from 
the dead, we shall be saved.” According to Spurgeon, 
what we are to confess is our own resurrection in Christ, 
in other words, our regeneration. The Evangelist Philip 
said to the Ethiopian, ‘If thou believest, thou. mayst 
be baptised.” And he answered‘ and said, ‘‘I believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God.’ According to Spurgeon, 
he ought to have answered, I believe that [ am a re- 
generated Christian. In short, confession, according to 
this theory, is converted from an objective into a subjective 
declaration. The end and intent of confession are made to 
consist in a constant asseveration that we have undergone a 
change, that we are new creatures, that we are holy persons. 
All this may be very true; but we humbly submit that itis 
not the confession spoken of in the New Testament, which 
uniformlly points to the Lord Jesus as the proper. object, 
both of faith and of confession. We do not deny that the 
subjective confession of the Baptists includes a profession of 
Christ’s name ; but it is equally undeniable that it looks not 
to what Christ is, or to what he has done for sinners, but to 
what we are; or rather, what we think we are, and what has 
been done in or by us, in virtue of union with Christ. , And 
thus, we hesitate not to say, the practical tendency is to.turn 
away the soul from Christ to self. 

The next fallacy lies in confounding confession with 
profession. That the two things are very different. must 
appear, when we consider that a man may make a pro- 
fession of Christianity, and yet may never, in any proper 
sense, confess Christ before men. If confession, as 
Spurgeon says, ‘“‘ embraces the whole life-work of the 
Christian,” and in one sense this is true, then confes- 
sion and Christian practice must go hand in hand; but a 
man’s whole practice may go in the very teeth of his pro- 
fession. Profession is required by the Church, confession 
is required by Christ. Profession is a preliminary condition 
before being received into the church; confession is a duty 
devolying upon him who has been admitted into the church. 
Profession is a simple declaration of faith in the gospel, or 
in the truth of Christianity; confession embraces all the 
- truths of Christ, for there is not one of. these that we may 
not be called to confess before men., Profession, in short, 
involves a promise or pledge of obedience to Christ ; confes- 
sion is one, at least, of the forms in which that pledge may 
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be fulfilled. These two very different things, however, are, 
in the language of Mr Spurgeon and his co-religionists, 
confounded together. Thus, baptism, in which the person 
certainly only makes a profession of Christianity, is tniformly 
called a confession; nay, it is represented as so essentially 
a confession, that he who has failed to receive “ believer’s 
baptism,” cannot be said to have confessed Christ at all! 
We appeal confidently to our readers, if this is not the im- 
pression conveyed by Mr Spurgeon’s frequent allusions to 
** confessing Christ in baptism ;” and when we reflect on the 
importance which every good Christian attaches to the duty 
of confessing his Lord, we may conceive of the perplexity 
into which many tender consciences may be thrown by such 
representations. We need hardly say that no such confes- 
sion is implied in baptism, at whatever age, or in whatever 
mode it is administered ; and that the profession then made, 
whether federally by Christian parents, or verbally in our 
own persons, is simply a profession of faith in Christianity, 
implying an ‘‘ engagement to be the Lord’s,” which, so far 
from amounting to a confession, is simply a condition of 
our admission into the communion of the confessing church. 

With regard to the mode of baptism, we do not of course 
intend to enter into any argument here. We can only 
express our unqualified wonder that a person possessed of 
so much common-sense as Mr Spurgeon, should appear 
wedded to a practice at variance with all its dictates. Mr 
Spurgeon may suppose that he is following the practice of 
Christ’s apostles; but he may rest assured, that, even 
supposing that immersion was practised on some occasions 
in the East, it was never done in the style in which it is now 
witnessed in his Tabernacle. The delicacy due to our readers 
forbids us to say more on this point. But we feel sure that 
the feelings expressed by the Rev. Mr Wills of Kennington, 
in his letter to Mr Spurgeon, find a response in the breasts 
of thousands who have witnessed what he describes:— 


‘‘T was present at the first immersion in your ‘ Tabernacle.’ 
The ceremony I will not describe. Baptism at the fonts of the 
church is, at least, a scene which painters might delineate or poets 
might sing. But the scene at the ‘Tabernacle’ was one which 
neither painter nor poet could contemplate with pleasure. If you 
reduce Baptism to a mere symbol, you should at least take care 
that the symbolism is safe. The Baptism of the New Testament 
is granted on all sides to have “ put away the filth of the flesh.” But 
the liquid in your tank, after a time, had but small resemblance to, 
the clear running water of the Jordan. Then, if I remember rightly, 

ou thought it necessary to begin by asking the lads not to laugh. 
To me the scene was rather sad than ludicrous. Your use of the 
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sacred words of the form sounded in my ears as a profanation. 
Shall I tell you what I was “‘ persuaded of as wren i I felt that 
such an exhibition was “ likely” to promote infidelity by bringing 
Christianity into contempt, and that the chief actor was incurring 
a heavy responsibility. 


‘‘What!” exclaims the apostle, when inveighing against 
the practice of the Corinthian Christians who converted the 
Lord’s supper into a literal feast,—‘‘have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in?” And might we not say with equal 
truth to such as would convert the sacramental sign of 
baptism into a literal ablution, ‘‘Have ye not houses at _ 
with baths to bathe in?” Surely, as a little boy, after wit- 
nessing the exhibition, remarked to his mamma, “a little 
drop of water is as good as a tubful any day!” thus unwit- 
tingly translating the Latin of the good Witsius, ‘“‘Non minus 
exigue aque particula, quam parvula panis bucella.”’* 

On another point Mr Spurgeon has allowed his denomina- 
tional feelings to betray him into the use of language fitted 
to injure his reputation and usefulness as a Christian 
minister. We refer, of course, to the outcry occasioned 
by his unhappy sermon on Regeneration. In this sermon, 
after quoting the well known language of the Liturgy of the 
English Church in its Baptismal Service and its Catechism, 
he thus inveighed against the evangelical clergymen of that 
church, who deny what is called “‘baptismal regeneration.” 


‘This, then, is the clear and unmistakable teaching of a Church 
calling itself Protestant. I am not now ot at all with the 
question of infant baptism: I have nothing to do with that this 
morning. I am now considering the question of baptismal regene- 
ration, whether in adults or infants, or ascribing to sprinkling, 

uring, or immersion. Here is a church whic es every 

rd’s day in the Sunday-shool, and should, according to the 
Rubric, teach openly in the Church, all children that they were 
made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven when they were baptised! Here is a pro- 
fessedly Protestant Church, which, every time its minister goes to 
the font, declares that every person there ome baptism is 
there and then ‘regenerated and grafted into the body of Christ’s 

urch.’ 


‘**¢ But,’ [hear many people explain, ‘there are many good 
clergymen in the Church who do not believe in baptismal regene- 
- ration.’ To this my answer is prompt. Why then do they belo 
to a Church which teaches that doctrine in the plainest terms? 
am told that many in the Church of England preach against her 
own teaching. I know they do, and herein I rejoice in their en- 





* “A little drop of water may suffice to denote the fulness of that grace, not 
less than a little bit of bread in the Eucharist.” 
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ightenment, but I question, gravely question, their morality. To» 

oath that I sincerely assentand consent to a doctrine which 
I do not' believe, would to my conscience appear little short of 
perjury, if not absolute ae Sree ; but those who do so. 
tame be judged by their own Lord. For me. to take money for 
defending what I do not believe—for me to take the money of a 
Church, and then to preach soins what are most evidently its 
doctrines—I say for me to do this (I shall not judge the peculiar 
views of other men) for ‘me, or for any other simple, honest man 
to do so, were an atrocity so Great, that if I had perpetated ‘the 
deed, I should consider myself out of the pale of truthfulness, 
honesty, and common morality.” 


Without entering into this question, we may be allowed 
candidly to state the impression which it has left on our 
minds. One impression, and a very painful one, is that of 
thorough disapproval of the mode in which the charge was 
preferred. We refer now, not so much to the coarseness of 
the terms employed—this, on the supposition that the 
charge was merited, might be vindicated on the ground of 
the necessity of plain dealing,—we refer to. the ostensible 
disavowal of personality, which, had he kept to it, would 
have rendered his indictment very inoffensive, but which, 
being immediately followed by the words, “‘for me, or for 
any other simple honest man, to do so, were an atrocity so 
great,” &c., entirely neutralises the disclaimer, and leaves 
us at a loss what to make of it. Taking his words apart 
from this flourish of charity, the impression they convey 
to all is that, in Mr Spurgeon’s opinion, no honest man can 
occupy the position held by the evangelical clergyman of 
the English Church; that in condemning the dogma of 
baptismal regeneration while he continues to use the lan- 
guage of the Liturgy, he is guilty of downright perjury ; and 
that he must be considered while so acting, as “‘out of the 
pale of truthfulness, honesty and common morality!” Now 
we hold ourselves to be rather impartial judges in this case. 
We do not approve of, and certainly could not give our 
“assent or consent” to the language employed on this 
subject in the formularies of the English Church. We 
lament oS oe should have found a — there; for, 
unquestionably, whatever interpretation may be put u 
the phraseology, it is satouptitle of being usiifeioed -to 
favour the notion of baptismal regeneration, which we re- 

robate as unscriptural, and which we feel persuaded, has 
been productive of unspeakable injury to the Church of 
England and the interests of religion. But; on the other 
hand, we feel equally convinced that many excellent men in’ 
that. communion have been conscientiously satisfied, on 
what they consider good and sufficient grounds, not only 
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that the language referred to is capable of an evangelical 
sense, but that such is the sense in which it was intended to 
be understood by the early: Reformers who compiled the 
formularies, and the only sense in. which the om can be 
taken, in consistency with other parts of the Liturgy. It is 
hardly eonceivable that Mr Spurgeon is cognisant of the 
amount ‘of evidence which has been adduced in'support of 
his hypothesis. If he has read Dr’ Goode’s work on’ “‘ the 
Doctrine of the Church of England as to the effects of Bap- 
tism in'the case of Infants,” he must have seen it proved, 
beyond all dispute, that the obnoxious phraseology in ques- 
tion was introduced into the book: of Common Prayer, b 
such men as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Jewel, 
who were as decided Calvinists as Mr Spurgeon. 

It would have been well had those good men followed 
Calvin in his language regarding the sacraments, as well as 
in his doctrinal views. How scripturally simple, as well as 
rational and intelligible, is his account of baptism! 


“That in baptism, remission of sins, as well as the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, is ‘offered and exhibited to us, all the pious confess. 
They also acknowledge that infants haveneed of it, not as a neces- 
sary help to salvation, but as a seal divinely appointed to seal upon 
them the gift of adoption. For Paul teaches that the children of 
believers are born ‘holy,’ 1 Cor. vii. 14. |‘ And indeed baptism 
would not be at all suitable to them, if their salvation were not 
already included in the promise, ‘I will be a God unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee.’ For they do not become the sons of God 
through tism; but because, in virtue of the promise, they aré 
heirs of adoption, therefore the Church admits them to baptism. 
For injury is done to Christ, if we imagine that the grace of God 
is acon by His advent. But God once gave the name of sons 
to ‘who should be born of Israel,’ Ezek. xviii. 4, to whom 
pertained the adoption, &¢.—(Calvin’s Tracts, i. 74.) 


We think we could unfold from historical sources, the true 
reasons which account for the self-contradicting statements, 
as they appear in the Liturgy and Articles of the English 
Church, and which have ever since afforded. plausible argu- 
ments to both parties in that church for their respective 
opinions. It would not be difficult to shew how the vener- 
able compilers of these documents, by adopting, from Luther, 
Peter Martyr, and others, the idea of a mystical regenera- 
tion, attempted to steer a middle course between the Scylla 
of the Popish opus operatum,.and the Charybdis of latitudi- 
narian Zuinglism and of the cavilling of German anabaptists, 
and how the attempt issued in self-inconsistent phraseology. 
This, however, is not the question. The fact is, that not 
only were these men incapable of understanding baptismal 
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or sacramental regeneration in the gross sense of the 
Papists, but that the best and holiest clergymen of the 
English Church have all along understood the language in 
a sense compatible with their evangelical tenets. 

If Mr Spurgeon would insinuate that such men were 
guilty of ‘‘downright perjury,” and that they must be placed 
“out of the pale of truthfulness, honesty, and common 
morality,” all we can say is, as an indignant Episcopalian 
lady once remarked of him, that ‘“‘Mr Spurgeon must be a 
very unconverted man indeed!” We are compelled to en- 
dorse the excellent letter of Mr Baptist Noel, and to say that 
the charge, as thus brought, is as indefensible as it is in- 
jurious and uncharitable. In one point of view, we might 
even characterise it, as partaking of ingratitude; for nothing 
admits of being more clearly demonstrated than that to this 
same unhappy dogma of baptismal regeneration, as held by 
too many in the English establishment, the communion to 
which Mr Spurgeon belongs owes much of its success in 
England. We regret the triumph thus afforded to the High 
Church party, who are complimented as the only honest 
subscribers to the formularies of the church; whereas it 
could be shewn that even in this part of the service, not to 
mention many others, they expose themselves to the same 
charge of self-inconsistency. Above all we regret, that by 
provoking the party assailed to vindicate their character, 
they may rest contented with their position, and thus the 
question of a revision of the Liturgy may be indefinitely 
postponed. We regret, in fine, that we should have been 
obliged to conclude our notice of this distinguished preacher 
by adverting to such an unhappy question at all. But if 
Luther’s fame is tarnished by his obstinate adherence to 
consubstantiation,—if Calvin’s name has hardly escaped 
from the stain of complicity in the case of Servetus,—and if 
our redoubtable Knox never altogether recovered from the 
reverberation of his “‘ Blast against the Monstrous Regimen 
of women,”—Mr Spurgeon must be content to add another 
to the list of famous characters whose failings illustrate the 
sacred maxim, ‘‘ Let no man glory in men.” 
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X.—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Theologrsche Bibliothek, aus Perthes Verlag. 


We have here a theological library from the publishing house of Perthes 
of Gotha, consisting of new, and, in some cases, much improved editions of 2 
the writings of Neander, Tholuck, Ullmann, and ee iginally ” 
brought out by that publisher. It has already reached the fortieth Liefer- % 
ung, and is still steadily roceeding. Thirteen volumes of Neander, i - za 
ing the whole of his Church History, are com ; nine volumes of q 
Tholuck, including the whole of his Sermons and ys ; and two volumes : 
of Ullmann. Nothing of Umbreit has yet appeared, which is the less to be 
regretted, as his works are of inferior importance to the others. The price 
of the works in this new form is ly more moderate than their original 
cost; and we strongly recommend the series to students who are anxious to ‘i 
possess these authors in the = Of Neander and Tholuck, nothing +6 
need be said ; their names are y household words among us. It is q 
more necessary to speak of Ullmann, who has not been so much read in 
this country. And yet, of all the works embraced in-this long series, Ull- & 
mann’s are perhaps the most original, and, at the present time especially, Mg 
the most valuable, as they have a special oo to meet the present 
phases of rationalism and unbelief. His “‘ Sinlessness of Jesus,” “ ce 
of Christianity,” and “Js it History, or is it Myth?” are all, notwithstand- 
ing minor blemishes, works of admirable substance and finish, and, as a 
defence > go the latest forms of unbelief, of the highest importance and 
value. e last named especially, is a direct reply to Strauss, and the best a 
reply, we suppose, that has ever anne It contains four distinct pieces: “a 
1. What is involved in the Foundation of the Christian Church by a Cruci- i. 
fied One? 2. A Critique of Strauss’s Leben Jesu ; 3. A Letter in answer to 4, 
a Letter of Strauss to Ullmann on the Person of Christ, and the Miraculous 
Element in the we History ; 4. The characteristics of the Canonical 
and+he Apocrypha! in Relation to the Gospel a These Lag, ae we 
suppose, have not been much read in this country. ey will be found in “ 
a heh degree ‘interesting and instructive ; and we should like, indeed, to “3g 
see them made accessible to all English readers in a translation worthy of 
their own high literary quality. For Ullmann is a model of style, as well 3 
as of other excellences. n, 


























Zeitschrift fiir die mmte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 1865. a 
Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1865. Theologische Studien und e 
Kritiken, 1865. 
We observe in much of the contents of these three leading theological 

journals for the present year, strong confirmation of the fact that the per- 

son and life of our Lord, always the organic centre of the whole Christian 
system, is also becoming more and more the central subject of controversy 
between belief and unbelief. More and more the war ceases to. be one of 
mere oy see and, driven in upon the centre, is fiercely waged under the 
walls of the very citadel. The Son of God—who is He, that we should be- 
lieve on him? That is the fundamental and ultimate form of the Chris- 
tian question, as it is now put by multitudes on the ('ontinent, and as 
it is rae obo prmeal Dy gavage Sombene: ot Gee Saas 
our own land, As yet, our own divines have gone far less deeply and 
VOL. XV.—NO. LV. ce) 
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searchingly into the question and all its immediate surroundings, than the 
theologians of Germany and France. It would be well for us, however, to 
be preparing ourselves for the battle, for our own time is at hand, yea, it 
is already come. The new edition of Strauss, in which he addresses him- 
self to the public at large, has just issued in an authorised English transla- 
tion, and will soon be circulating freely through the country ; and Strauss, 
it must be remembered, is a much more dangerous, because a much more 
wary, and logical, and consistent writer than Kénan. If the French infidel 
slays his thousands, the German infidel slays his tens of thoasands. We 
have no fears indeed for the final result. will undoubtedly come out 
of all this sore evil; but it will do so only by means of the studies and 
labours of those who shall oppose the evil, and seek to evolve from it the 
good. No doubt, every new attempt of the adversary to rob the church 
of its chief treasures, will only end in adding to its true riches; but for 
this end the scribes of the kingdom need to be well instructed in its mys- 
teries, and, by an ever-deepening insight, to become able to convert its 
seeming losses into real gains. And in order to this, one specific form of 
their ability must be to make the “old things” of the kingdom stand forth 
before the world with all the freshness and force of “ new things,” defending 
the old truths with new weapons, even as the old lies are being tricked out 
in new colours and recommended by new methods, 

We call attention to the following new German contributions to this 
great controversy, as critically noticed in the above journals :— 


i meme Vortrége ither die Grundwahrheiten des Christenthums. Von 
Dr Lurnarpr, Prof. der Theologie. Leipzig. 

Geschichte oder Rénan. Von J. J. Van Oosrerzez, Prof. zu Utrecht. 
Translated into German. 

Die Wahrheit der Evangelischen Geschichte besiegelt durch die diltesten. 
Nach-apostolischen Zeugen. Ein Vortrag. Von F. W, Krummacuer. 
Berlin. 

Die Modernen Darstellungen des Lebens Jesu. Vortrag. Von Dr Luv- 
tuarpt. Leipzig. 

Several valuable papers, with a direct bearing on the same controversy, 
will also be found among the Essays, as distinguished from the Reviews, 
which a so large and important a department of all the German 
Quarterlies. 

































Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Christianity : delivered in 
Leipsic in the Winter of 1864. By Cur. Ernst Lursarpr, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology. Translated from the Third Edition by Sornta 
Taytor. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1865. 

The important peculiarity of this volume is, that it deals, in the form of 
pular lectures, with the profoundest topies of modern religious inquiry. 

Te lays open the latest forms of religious thought and criticism to the ap- 

rehension of all averagely well educated men. Indeed, no well-educated 
fady who chall read this volume need withhold her part from the conversa- 








tion of any circle in which gentlemen have the courtesy to discuss these 
4 topics, apart from the philosophical technicalities of expression, which are 
too often a cloak to conceal meagreness and com ! of thought. 












The volume originated thus: ‘“‘ Academical lectures on such matters gave 
rise to public ones for a wider circle of hearers, which excited an unexpected 
interest, and led to a request for publication, entailing the obligation of 
allowing them to appear.” Such a demand in Germany is a joyful sign of 
the times. Our own land, which has received from that quarter much that 
poisonous, gladly welcomes the antidote, ially ae as it does, in 
our intelligent popula- 









is 
this volume, in a form so accessible and suitable to 
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tion generally. We give a specimen of the book, shewing its general 
drift and beautiful spirit — 

“ My task is ended. The road over which we have peoeies fegrter 
began with the anomalies of existence, the enigmas of human life, the 
problems of human nature. We saw that the enigma of existence de- 
manded God, the captain God. But God is not a dead power, but liv- 
ing love ; and his love not suffering him to remain locked up in mystery, 
he revealed himself toman. The object, however, of his revelation is Jesus 
Christ. In him it was that God manifested himself; in him the anomalies 
of our existence are revealed. Let us, then, not shrink from confessing 
that we do bear.anomalies within us. They are the thorns which will not 
suffer us to rest. We can find no rest till we find Christ; in him contrasts 
are reconciled. It is he who reconciles the contrasts, God and man, holi- 
ness and sin, heaven and earth. He is the absolute atonement. If we 
could penetrate all space, we should but find the God of power ; if we could 
survey all time, we should but see the God of (ayy We can know 
the God.pf grace only in Christ Jesus. But the God of grace alone can 
reconcile the contrast of creation and of our hearts. In Christ Jesus, 
Christians have in all ages found their e and joy. The collective life 
of the whole church is a confession of Christ. All its deeds, its whole 
worship, its preaching, its prayers, its sacred songs, its holy rites, are but 
a testimony to him; while all art, whether of language or pictorial repre- 
sentation, which has from the first been ever made use of by her, does but 
serve to glorify him. And so long as gratitude shall yet be found on earth 
so long will he be remembered, so long will his name dwell in the hearts an 
hover on the lips of men. They who would deprive mankind of him, would 
tear out the corner-stone of the noblest edifice of humanity. But it is not 
merely the memory of a departed benefactor which Christianity preserves ; 
it is a relation to a living one, a personal and vital relation. At his name 
all hearts beat, all knees bow. And in all time will the image of Jesus, as 
portrayed in the Gospels, exercise its iy sag power over the minds of 
men ; and the Spirit, which proceedeth from him, become a bond, = 
them in faith and love to himself, and thus a bond of love uniting the who 
human race. So long as there are Christians in the world, and such there 
will be to the end of time, they will recognise each other by the salutation, 
Blessed be Jesus Christ!” 








XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Jacobi Isaaci Doedes Oratiode Libertate cum Theologia, tum etiam Ecclesia 
Christiane, strenue vindicanda In Auditorio Academia Rheno Trajec- 
tine Habita, D. xxviii, M. Martii, A. uococixy, quum Magisiratum 
Academia deponeret —Trajecti ad Rhenum, mocccixy. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Oration, which has been trans- 
mitted to us for notice, to be an able and eloquent, and, with one qualifi- 
cation which we must mention, a sound and seasonable jon. Pro- 
fessor Doedes is known as an ornament of the Dutch church, and has taken 
a leading in the evangelical reaction which that church has recently 

i The Oration re us was delivered on the occasion of his 
ing his office as rector of the University of Utrecht, Its design, 
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as the title bears, is to “ vindicate the liberty at once of Theology, and of 
the Christian Church.” The first part of the Address, therefore, treats of 
the liberty of theology, or rather, the li which must be accorded 
to the theologian in the pursuit of truth. Here the professor lays him- 
self open to the charge of going too far in the assertion of an unlimited 
freedom, “ Let him freely judge of all the points of dogmatics, let him give 
his opinion about them, having no to any human authority. t 
him treat spontaneously of all questions touching divine things. Zstne 
Deus persona? Estne aliquid preter naturam,” éc. Had this amounted 
to nothing more than the liberty of investigating divine truth, no excep- 
tion could be taken to the argument; but M. Doedes pleads for this un- 
restricted freedom as the privilege of the academical chair. His positions 
on this part of the subject may apply to the case of the Dutch academies, 
which are not under the superintendence of the church; but it is obvious 
they are quite out of place as applied to our halls of theology, where the 
—, are held bound to teach according to the standards of the church. 
. Doedes, however, considers the church and the academy to be two sepa- 
rate and independent institutions; and in the second of his address, 
he contends, with equal strenuousness, for the liberty of the church, as an 
independent community, to decide upon the doctrines which she will have 
ienllonted from her ey ; and to exclude from her communion those who 
do not teach what dhe olds to be evangelical truth. “Su a follower 
of Luther or Calvin raised to St Peter’s chair, as it is called, would the 
Roman Catholic Church endure such a person, after discovering him? ora 
riest embued with the principles of the reformation? Could that church 
= said to be free, if it were compelled to bear with such a pontiff or such a 
priest? Certainly not. Nor could this be said of the churches of protes- 
tants, were they compelled to bear with ministers who should teach things 
concerning the gospel and the Saviour Jesus Christ, plainly contrary to the 
unanimous voice of the Christian church.” The force of this reasoning we 
cordially admit. But then we consider that it is equally applicable to the 
treatment of rag supplied to those who aspire to the office of public 
teachers in the church. 





Theological Controversy ; or the Function of Debate in agg An Address 
delivered to the members of the Theological Society in the University of 
Edinburgh, with an appendix on the study of the Confession of Faith. 
By Joun Tutioce D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology, of ’s 
College, in the University of St Andrews, &c. William Blackwood. 1865. 


It would not be easy for any who has not perused this pamphlet, to guess 
at its real character and design from the title page now anal: From this, 
one would be led to suppose that it dealt with the old topic of the odium 
theologicum,—the bad spirit which has too often disgraced theological debate 
—the question of Taulene animis ceelestibus ire? But this occupies only 
a part of the tractate, and is introduced only by the way, with the view 
of supporting the main theme of the address. That theme, we think, 
might Save been expressed much more honestly and fairly by the title 
which Professor es has prefixed to the address which we have already 
noticed, namely, “ The Liberty of Theology.” The point for which Pro- 
fessor Tulloch pleads is the liberty of thought and speculation, which every 
student of theology should exercise, in judging of revealed truth, untram~ 
meled by any previous systems of divinity, or any existing confessions of 
faith, articles, or catechisms ; and, so far as we can follow the drift of his 
remarks, he contends that this liberty should be extended to the preachin 

of the aforesaid thoughts and speculations, unchecked by the discipline a 
unchallenged by the rulers of the church. He is not prepared, Doerelate, 
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to admit the second of the Dutch professor, who contends with 
equal force for ‘ the liberty of the Christian chuach “00 auabade heretical 
teachers. The beau ideal of the church that ought to be, in the eyes of Dr 
Tulloch, — be —* in the palmy days of moderatism, w ipal 
Robertson and Dr Erskine were colleagues, and when the one 1 4 up 
in the morning what the other preached down in the afternoon. In other 
words, Dr*Tulloch, instead of banishing controversy from the church, would 
invite it to enter the sacred house, and all that,he would bargain for is, that 
the combatants should behave courteously towards each other, and make 
no disturbance in the family, Like Molus, whose —= was filled with 
stormy winds, over which he ruled, molliique animos, et temperat iras,— 
Dr Talloch would keep his controversial winds shut up within the bosom 
of the church, to conflict with, or rather to neutralise, each other, and thus 
roduce a calm without. For ra ae he takes a broad view of the 
see where 


eld of wre ; nor is it his liberality would stop short, 
and his oxy step in eee and Trinitarians, Arminians and 
Calvinists, ond Presbyterians, are alike welcome as members 


of a happy y which he would = gree 
In urging this amalgamation, Dr Tulloch dwells upon two considerations. 

The first is a distinction which he draws between “ Christian verities as 
they spring from the living Word,” and “ these verities in a reasoned form, 
as conceived and argued out by the Christian intellect,” between “ the form 
of sound words which he will be called upon to deliver from the pulpit,” 
and “‘ the form of opinion which thé apostolic doctrine has encountered in 
different ages, and which have reacted upon it in various ways.” What 
these “ verities” can be which “ spring from the living Word,” and which, 
as he tells us somewhat loosely, “ go straight to the common heart, and may 
be felt by all,” the Doctor does not inform us. On this point, the most 
important and practical of all, seeing that the student will be called to 
deliver them from the pulpit, we are left entirely in the dark. We confess 
to a strong feeling of curiosity to know the nature and number of these 
“ verities.” Surely the Doctor is able to state them in plain , and 
tell us where they are to be found. But, then, were he to do so, the danger 
is that, in the act of enunciation, they would change their character, and 
become Dr Tulloch’s Confession of Faith ; in which case they would be no 
longer “ Christian verities,” but mere “ forms of opinion |” Tulloch has 
only half learnt the grammar of the Dogmengeschichte of our German 
divines, else he would not speak so glibly of “Christian verities” at all. 
According to the approved notion of our German friends, the sacred 
writings contain nothing more than the germs of Christian verities, of which 
the doctrines of the church are the developments. Armed with their 
divining rods, these theological Dousterswivels have travelled over chure 
history, pretending to trace the sacred ore in its progress un 
it crops out in the writings of some medieval father, in the shape of a 
of = a, curiously marked, and bearing the impress of the age in w 

py Fg were current. Such is the theory of our German theologians in their 
“ History of Doctrines,” by which term they mean, not the doctrines of 
Christianity, but the though he of the church. Dr Tulloch has obviously 


adopted this theory, th appears unwilling g to part with some of the 

she which he has just chipped "wg gy Arh sy gps coh 

sepa or incipient. serving our remarks on the general question 

ioe. In th yt ech he as lies ini «bof 

e 

se ee pi a 
i partceei as of every theological t, with the philosophic 

spiris of speculation He 


“in an rrtially dafforect, oro 
. both in the objects they seek 
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to attain, and in the process by which they reach them. The object aimed 
at by the Christian student is to ascertam whether the ings of men 
are consistent or rather identical with the teachings of God in his Word. 
The Bereans are commended, “ because they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily whether these things 
were so ;” and when they found these things in the Scriptures, “ therefore’ 
—on this simple ground—“ many of them believed,” —_ xvii. 11, 12). 
Could the faith of these Bereans, when expressed in their own words, be 
styled, in any proper sense, ‘ the verities of Scripture in a reasoned ° 
as conceived and argued out by the Christian intellect?” The next 
into which Dr Tulloch has fallen is still more obvious. He confounds the 
varying modes in which the same truth has been taught in different ages of 
the church, with varying forms of the truth itself. is appears from the 
use which he makes of the well-known difference of the popular preachin; 
of the present day in thought and phraseology, from that of the times o 
Jeremy Taylor, or the older days of Chrysostom. All are ready to acknow- 
ledge the influence which the progress of learning, science, civilisation 
have on the mode and manner of presenting the truths of the gospel. But the 
real — is, What were the doctrines taught by those divines? Men 
may have known and taught the truth more fully and faithfully at various 
times, but Truth itself is like its author, the same to-day as it was yesterday, 
and as it shall be for ever. 

On the other Peg mooted in this pamphlet, which, strangely ) 
is entitled “On the Study of the Confession of Faith,” we cannot too hi 


applaud Dr Tulloch’s concern that students should understand the Confes- 
sion ; but why he should be so zealous for the study of a document which 
he thinks. has outlived its time and use, we cannot see. What else can be 
made of the following sentence? “ My own —- conviction is, that 


religious thought in Scotland, no less than in England, has already entered 
upon a movement which is destined to remould dogmatic belief more 
largely than any previous movement in the history of the Church, and 
that it is well nigh impossible that the old relation of our Church to 
the Westminster Confession can continue.” Well! by all means let us 
have an overture for a new Confession ; and let Dr Tulloch try his hand on 
the compilation of a document which may prove a fitting substitute for the 
old Calvinistic symbol which a whole assembly of divines took so many 
years to produce. Our hopes of seeing such a document, however, are 
considerably modified by two reflections. We fear Dr Tulloch would find 
the task an arduous, if not an impracticable one. For. he tells us that 
“ theological opinion is rapidly passing out of the pure logical phase of de- 
velopment, and assuming, with the growth of more intricate and complex 
philosophical and historical culture, more indefinite and complex rane eo 
shapes which still remain to be sorted and classified.” And again, even 
the Doctor succeed in his efforts to produce a Confession out of these in- 
definite shapes of thought, we rod fear that, in a few years, it might 
become obsolete in its turn, for, according to him, theology is in a per- 
ne flux ; and the spruce theologue of to-day, who sneers at the old 
estminster divines, is in danger of being toon. Nee v soon “the 
growth of a still more complex, philosophical, and historical culture.” In 
good sooth, sensible as we are of the desirableness of a creed more adapted 
to meet the errors of the day, as well as to the change of modern thought 
and expression, we would seriously deprecate a movement prompted, as we 
have no doubt this movement is, by dissatisfaction with the precious truths 
embodied in our scriptural, judicious, and time-honoured standards. 


See oe to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, and of the 
Discovery of Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-1861. By Davin and 
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Omantes Livivastoxe. With Map and Illustrations. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1865. 


This interesting and important volume will be found to deserve, what it 
will doubtless soon command, universal attention. Dr Livingstone has 
earned an enviable reputation, to which few travellers have attained. His 
sterling honesty, his transparent truthfulness, his admirable simplicity, 
his entire freedom from party prejudice, from political bias, and from sel- 
fish motives, have won for him the confidence of every reader; as his 
Christian worth and amiable character have endeared him to all his friends. 
In Dr Livingstone’s company, wherever he goes, and whatever he has to 
tell, we feel ourselves perfectly safe. The present volume, in which the 
Doctor has been aided by Mr Charles Livingstone, is superior in point of 
li execution to his former book : but under his quiet searching eye, 
we feel sure that in no single instance has truth been sacrificed to point a 
sentence, or give effect to a story. And how deeply interesting is the field 
of discovery through which we are led in these pages! Africa, formerly 
supposed to consist of interminable vasts of barren and burning sand, into 
which rivers sunk never to reappear, is now proved to be “ a well-watered 
region, resembling North America in its fresh water lakes, and India in its 
humid lowlands and cool hi d plains.” Regret at ped oo ee 
must be enhanced by the reflection that we have been excl and kept in ; 
the dark by the base vere | of slave-dealers. The Portuguese, that they 7 
might carry on their hateful traffic with more security, “long concealed x 
the four mouths by which the Zambesi pours its waters into the ocean, in 3. 
order that the English cruisers might be induced to watch at a false point oS 
while slaves were quietly shipped the true one.” 

The narrative of the tion is relieved by the most interesting de- 
tails, illustrative of the manners, customs, and p daar of the natives, and 3 
enlivened by touches of humour, by graphic descriptions of scenery, and = 
striking incidents. We despair of conveying to our readers, by means of 
extracts, any idea of the treat which awaits them in the perusal of a volume, a 
every page of which brings us into contact with localities hitherto unex- ‘ 
plored, and a people hitherto unknown. And indeed we may save our- E 
selves this trouble, as every one who takes an interest in the human family, 4 
in the progress of discovery, in the extinction of slavery, and in the pro- 

of the gospel, will doubtless procure for himself a perusal of this 
delightful volume. One thing strikes us as contributing largely to enhance 
the interest of the narrative. The primary object of the missionary is the 
extension of Christianity ; other things are with him subordinate means 
or ultimate results. Hence his narrative interests only a portion of society, 
and often only a portion of the church, The same object is in 
neg ty reek eye ; but his primary object is the extension of civilisation, 
to be brought about by the substitution of commercial enterprise, for the 
debasing traffic of slavery. And hence his travels partake of a human in- 
terest, wide as the living world, and warm as the blood that circulates in the 
living heart. The volume is beautifully printed, and abounds with strik- 
ing Illustrations. 

























Essays on Baptismal Regeneration ; Theories examined, Errors exposed, ; 
i Secccn densatenel By Joun Campsent, D.D. London: John My 
Snow. 1865. g 
eet esa orb ago sb tomer tr mea 9 
subj tismal Regeneration, which appeared from time to time 

oa e British Standard, and other publications under his control. 
These articles originated in the memorable sermon oe ee & 
subject, which, says the Doctor, “ led toan excitement far ing everything 
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of the sort known in our times.” In the management of the controversy, 
the Doctor says he occupied an independent fvoting ; and he has certainly 
_ shewn the utmost freedom in dealing with the subject. It is very apparent, 

however, that he sympathises throughout with Mr S we ewe and we think 

he has measured out scrimp justice to some of our Reformers. We have 
already given our opinion on the general question in one of the articles of 
the mt number, and do not need to re-enter the controversy. Agree- 
ing, however, as we do in the main, with the views of Dr Campbell as to 
the necessity of a revision and reform of the Anglican formularies on this 
essential point, we hail the appearance of his book as a masterly exposure 
of the errors and demonstration of the dangers connected with the various 
prevailing theories of a Regéneration ; and only regret that, in 
exposing the futility and falseness of so many theories, the author did not 
more explicitly state and confirm his own. His “ Addresses to the Evan- 
gelical Clergy of the Church of England,” are characterised by great point 
and force ; and earnestly do we hope that. remonstrances so well meant 
may not be di , 


The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Edited by his Nephew, the 
Rev. G. Cartyie, M.A. Vol. 1V. London: Alex. Strahan. 1865, 


We have now received the fourth volume of this beautiful edition of 
Irving's writings. It contains the miscellaneous discourses of that remark- 
able man, whose name was at one time a spell to conjure crowds, whose 
genius soared like an eagle over the metropolis, and whose weird-like elo- 
quence held thousands rotenone and wonarea vat sepa = ee 

ther. In perusing these pages, we miss in the magic inspi 
the. whole punked of the orator ; but to those who heard him but once, the 
commanding sweep of the antique English, the thunder of the periods, and 
the organ swell of the style of address, will recal the figure and strain of 
the modern Elijah. We have to thank Mr Carlyle for presenting us with 
such a worthy memorial of his distinguised relative, and Mr Strahan for 
the exquisite taste with which the volumes are brought out. The work, 
when completed, must form a valuable accession to any theological library. 


The Miracles: Helps to Faith not Hindrances. By Wu.tam Tartor, 

M.A., Minister of the United Presbyterian Church, Derby Road, Liver- 

l. Author of “ Life Truths,” “The Song of Salvation,” &. Edin- 
urgh: William Oliphant & Co. 1865. 


We have perused this volume with sincere admiration of the tact and 
talent with which the author has handled his subject. A list of the con- 
tents will shew how thoroughly the subject has been treated: “ Introduc- 
tion ; statement of the question ; definition of a miracle ; possibility of 
miracles ; credibility of miracles ; evidence in behalf of miracles ; the my- 
thical theory of Strauss; the legendary theory of Renan ; the evidential 
value of miracles; conclusion.” We rejoice to see a work evincing so 
much sound thought and critical research, from such a quarter; and 

rdially recommend it to all who would have their faith strengthened by, 
instead of stumbling at, the miracles of Scripture. 


Coming Events: an ba a’ A ing the Prophetical Numbers of the Last 
aa Danie. By gikie. Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & 


We have in a former number of our Review commended to our readers 
in high terms a previous work of Dr Meikle’s on “ The Administration of 


i 
the Mediatorial Dispensation."" Besides that work, Dr Meikle is the au- 








rs. In even 
attempt a summary of Dr M ’s views respecting this part of pro- 
phecy, but we ian teenie gated his volume to such readers as in- 
vestigate unfulfilled prophecy as sage, sensible, and soundly reasoned. 


Palestine, for the Young. By Rev. A. A. Bonar, Glasgow. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 1865, 

















Elegantly got up and illustrated, well printed on tinted paper, this 
volume is very attractive. After a Paar on the land at large, another 
on its mountains and hills, a third on its rocks and ca’ a fourth 
on its plains and valleys, and a fifth on its rivers and lakes, there 
follow fourteen chapters taking the land as it lies, tribe by tribe, with 
all the remarkable things and ao which are within the borders of each. a 
Mr Bonar having himself visited Palestine, and having already published . 
a volume in conjunction with Mr M‘Cheyne, which has won its way to a 
a high place on this subject, possesses, in conjunction with his other gifts 3 
and graces, most of the requisites necessary to the treating of this subject 3 
in such a way as to make it a pleasing book. Yet we cannot recommend a 
his volume “ for the young.” It is permeated by millenarianism from the 
very first sentence of the volume to the very last. It appears everywhere, in ES 
season and out of season, and if it ever can come in an unoffensive man- “hs 
ner, it does so come in Mr Bonar's gentle loving way. Still, in spite of 
the very many beauties of this volume, we could not recommend it, above oe 
all, as a book for children ; because, if it were well and oo ly read 
by them, it is all but certain that it would bias their minds for ever in 
behalf of millenarian doctrine and literal interpretation. The book is, 
however, commendable to readers who are of a full age. It is in reality 
better adapted for them than for children. Mr Bonar's style is not pe- ae 
culiarly suited for children. He uses such words and phrases, and turns | “a 
his sentences in such a manner, as to shew that he has not made express- re: 
ing his thoughts to children his peculiar study. As a whole, the hook 
is every way much more adapted to the mature mind than to the in- 
quiring and impressible young, and to such, but to such only, we can 
and do very heartily commend a highly interesting and generally accurate 





































































































volume. 





The Banished Count; or, the Life a Nicholas Louis Zinzendorff. From 
the French of M. Feliz Bovet. By Rev. Joun Guu. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


We have read this volume with unspeakable pleasure ; not that it is free 
from faults: very far from it. We have had no opportunity of com 
it with the original, and cannot therefore say anything of its merits as a 
translation ; but this we can say, that it has very seldom ccurred to us in 
the course of our perusal—not more than two or three times—that we were é 
reading a translation at all. The volume is most fascinating. It brings , Bh: 
before us the life of a man whom, though we cannot altogether approve of = 
all he says and does, we yet cannot help admiring. For the Count Zinzen- 
dorff was a wonderful man in many ways. Of high birth, of an old family, 
with plenty of this world’s goods, with political influence that might have 
called him to the very helm of the state; with a noble person, admir- 
able powers of speech and of thought, with a and complete 
education, and many more or of body and , and of outward 
estate and circumstance, he laid all, all in strictest and most literal 
sense of tne word, at the feet of Christ living and dying, he was the 
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Lord's. And his labours were greatly blessed and owned by the Master. 
See eens Steyn Wien 500 Sane. Simple in his 

its, is ior an ice, any country, any place ; i 
in him, and Christ with ie “eaiiae all the wie Such a li 
in the middle of last cen becomes very interesting to the student 
ecclesiastical history. ife of the Count is a germ that lies at 
root of our own modern spiritual life. In one aspect, as the founder, 
we may almost say, of modern Moravianism, the Count’s influence is 
great on modern missions and our own religious life, so far as that is 
affected and modified by Moravianism. But in his contact with the 
Wesleys, especially with Charles, he has influence again, through that 
body, on the whole religious life of this country—influence so great that 
eternity alone can reveal its full force and value. How wonderfully, we 
have often thought as we read this volume, is the church of each land 
and time connected with the church of every other land and time, and 
with the church of all lands and time! The links that bind the whole 
body together, to the human eye look often slight, and often seem to be 
loose and far apart ; but the body is one : there is one faith, and one Lord, 
and one baptism of the Holy Ghost We commend the volume before us 
as eminently fitted under for the promotion of Christian love, and so 
of Christian unity. Wedo not envy the man who can read so goodly a 
volume from its preface to its close without having said many a time from 
his heart, “‘ Peace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, Amen.” 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1862. Five Lectures on the Character of St Paul. 
By Rev. J. 8. Howsox, D.D. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1864. 


Dr Howson has earned for himself a name as one of the most careful 
students of at least all that concerns the great apostle. On all topics that 
relate to Paul, his life, his labours, his travels, his character, and all that 
can illustrate any of these, Dr Howson may be regarded as the greatest living 
authority. In conjunction with Mr Conybeare, he produced a work on 
the Apostle of the Gentiles which has perhaps never been equalled. The 
present volume is, in many respects, a sort of appendix to the former 
volumes, and should be procured and read, and carefully studied by all 
possessors of the preceding volumes, and by all who would form to - 
selves accurate conceptions of Paul's life and labours, and the effects thereof 
on Christianity. Critically, we have felt in reading this volume that it is 
encumbered with foot-notes. Some of them are simply references to what 
may be called parallel yey in other—oftentimes living—authors. 
Many of these tend no way - t elucidation of the text : and we felt that 
they impeded greatly our study of the sermon as a whole, breaking up, as 
re ae contineal 7 the seatiee’ continuity and fixity of thought. MWe 
would suggest to Dr Howson, that he would greatly improve his work if, 
in a succeeding edition, he would reject all the less valuable and elucida- 
tive of the footnotes, throw the rest into two or three larger dissertations, 
and insert them as appendices to each sermon, or at the close of the whole. 
He would thus and then leave the solid words of his valuable sermons to 
make their full force felt on the mind of the reader. 


Eclectic Notes ; or, Notes of Discussions on Religious Topics at the Meetings 
of the Eclectic Society, London, during the Years 1798-1814. Edited by 
pana Pratt, M.A. Second Edition. Londun: Nisbet & Co. 


We noticed this book so very fully and so very favourably in our pages 















a clear, forcible, and pithy way by some of the 
We need only add that the volume is blished “ msgs as it was?’ 
It is simply a reprint of the former edition, . The meeting 
Eclectic Society was ‘‘ held at the Castle and Falcon Inn, Alde: Street 
15th Jan. 1783, and consisted of the Rev. John Newton, the Rev. Henry 
Foster, the Rev. Richard Cecil, and Eli Bates, Esq.” Its members were 
subsequently increased to twelve or fourteen, besides as many country 
brethren and occasional visitors ; and they belonged to all denominations. 


An Exposition of the First Epistle of John. By J. Moncan, D.D., Belfast. 
v Edinburgh : T. & T. Seeks ee 


Dr Morgan, like Dr John Brown, seems to be reserving the publication of 
his thoughts to the last decade of his fife. Shortly following on his massive 
volume on the Person and Work of the Holy Ghost comes this massive 
volume, expository of the first Epistle of John. Dr M thinks “ this 
Epistle of John had not received the same amount of consi ion that has 
been given to some other portions of the divine word.” He says, “I am not 
aware of any lengthened exposition of it. I could find little human help in 
the study of it.” If the had turned to the last volume of Horne’s 
Introduction, he would have found reference to at least — . —— 
expositions of it.” That of Liicke has been long translated the \ 
and forms, if we mistake not, one of the set of volumes issued by Dr 
Morgan's publishers, as a biblical cabinet. Hut there is a very recent, 
and very able work on this Epistle published by a minister and mis- 
sionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr Graham of Bonn. 
That exposition is entitled “The Spirit of Love ;” and, in the introduction, 
full reference is made to many German works on the Kpistle, of all of which, 
and of the literature of the Epistle generally, Dr Graham, in his able and 
admirable commentary, which Is both critical and practical, makes full and 
worthy use. This commentary of his is, we think, not quite so well known 
as it ought to be, and we are sure Dr Morgan will thank us for pointing it 
out to him. For if he had read that commentary before writing his own, 
we feel sure he would have mended almost the only fault we are able to 
discover in it—its want of critical closeness and accuracy, But Dr Morgan 
single-handed, has produced a most admirable, and every way worthy, and 

ble book ; full of doctrinal depth and very and full of experimen- 
tal application. It is such a volume as we could have expected at his hands 
after Levine read with highest appreciation “The Scripture Testimony to 
the Holy Spirit.” 


Religion in Daily - By the Rev E. Ganserr, M.A., Incumbent of 
hrist’s Church, Surbiton. The Religious Tract Society. 1865. 


This is a singularly admirable little volame. We are to make an 
exception of it from the class of books to which outwardly it seems to be- 
long, It is a book on which the author has evidently bestowed much labour 

pains, It is not a heap of old sermons up and freed here 
and there from pulpit marks, some of which are only half and hastil 
obliterated as the sheets are revised for the press. The ma 
have been used in sermons, likely enough it hus, but if so, it has 
written with consummate skill and care. The book consists of 
bringing religion to bear on the daily and ordinary matters 
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life—such topics as friends and friendships, conversation, 
manners, dress, home, buying and selling, self- i 
ridiculous, true beauty. On these and many 

Garbett gives forth sage and sound advice, in a tone 
themselves models of advice-giving, and with a force and 
cannot be gainsaid. We fear that many 

as it is called, forget nearly wholly to 

How seldom are such topics as those 

volume heard of in our evangelical pulpits! It is called legal 
and dull, hard, dry, morality, but it is forgotten that all the mo 
word of God can be preached, and ought to be preached, in an 
way. This is what Mr Garbett has done in this admirable 
which we heartily recommend. 


The End of All Things: or the Coming and Kingdom of Christ. By the 
Author of “God is Love,” &c. tg London 4h & Co. 1865, 

We hail the appearance of this volume with considerable satisfaction. Its 
author is widely and favourably known as a very voluminous writer on 
evangelical topics. His books have had rather a wide circulation, and we 
doubt not the present volume will find an access into many places where 
volumes more rigidly and scientifically theological would find no place. 
Our author with no uncertain sound, e has read, and thought, 
and con long and widely on prophetical topics; has had a large inter- 
course with the leaders of evangelical thought and action for many ; 
has given considerable time and study to the topic he has taken in hand; and 
so has produced a book with very much to recommend it. What we é 
however, as its faults are, first, that there is a want of condensation t 
it. It is diffuse, and there are many a ae por which might have been 
left out to the advantage of the reader. And second, in consequence of this, 
the author has to defer to a future volume what might have been condensed 
with the poss. The reader, therefore, is only brought up to the real 
brink of the controversy, on which but a very cmel bite is made. 
Nevertheless, we must be thankful for what we have got; which is, first, 
some account of the rise, and present state of Millenarianism ; 
second, & disquisition on “The literal interpretation of Scripture; ” and third, 
a chapter on “ The secret coming of Christ, the rapture of the Saints ;” and 
another and as one, on “The Hope of the Church.” In all this, the 
author displays very full acquaintance with the literature of the subject, 

d specially in the modern aspect of it; and the non-millenarian reader 
will find much valuable information, much suggestive criticism, and much 
that will be really new to him in regard to the present opinions current in 
millenarian society, among “the students of prophecy,” as they delight to 
call themselves, and believe they are. 


N.B.—We to correct a mistake which occurred in our number for 
July last (p. 661), where the Rev. J. G. Horton and the Rev. R. W. Dale 
were spoken of as clergymen of the Church of England, whereas, in truth, 
they belong to the ae ty ro body. Our contributor, living at a dis- 
tance from the metropoli been misled by the similarity of the names ; 
and the mistake was not discovered till too late for correction. 

Among the numerous works received for notice or review, and all of 
which we cannot find space even to enumerate, we might mention the fol- 
lowing as likely to claim our earliest attention : “The Literature of the 

Question.” by Robert Cox; two volumes. “ Elijah the t : 

” by ington Moon. “The Lighthouse,” by R. M. 

Ballantyne. i of ipsies,” Walter Simson. “The 
Shepherd and his Flock,” by J. R. Macduff, D.D., &e. : 





